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SELECTIONS FROM SPEECHES 

OP 

THE HON'BLE SIR A. P. MacDONNELL, G.C.S.I., 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, N.rW. PROVINCES, 

AND 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF OUDH 
From 1895 to 1901. 



1. — Reply to the address presented en the 7th November 1895 6jr 
the Taluqddrs of Oudh at Oovernment House, Allahabad, on 
the Lieutenant'Oovernor's a^umption of office. 
MaharIja and TaluqdArs, — I beg to thank you for your 
address. It affords me the greatest satisfaction' to have such an 
address presented as it were on the threshold of my administration, 
by a body of gentlemen who hold in these provinces the high posi- 
tion which the Taluqddrs of Oudh deservedly occupy. At present I 
am only acquainted with a few of you personally ; but I hope 
before long to know you all, and in carrying on the Government 
to benefit by your advice and co-operation. I observe that your 
address contains an assurance of your loyalty to the Queen-Empress. 
I shall not fail to bring the assurance, which comes naturally 
from the Taluqdirs of Oudh, to the notice of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. You express confidence that during my administration 
your rights and privileges will be respected. It is easy for me to 
confirm your confidence on that point. My inclination is not to 
curtail your just rights, but to extend them as far as this may be 
consistent with the public interest. You do me no more than 
justice in believing that I have at heart the best interest of these 
Provinces. I am deeply conscious of the heavy charge laid upon 
me as the head of the Administration ; but with God's help, with 
advice and assistance of the various officers and of the public 
bodies among which your Association holds a foremost place, I 
trust that I may be able to meet the calls upon me, and maintain 
xinimpaired a Government which is associated with the names of 
some of the greatest Indian administrators. 
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2. — Speech delivered in reply to an address presented by the 
Benares Municipality on the 18th November 1895. 

Gentlemen of the Benares Municipal Committee, — In 
returning you my thanks for what you have well called a respect- 
ful and cordial welcome, I beg to assure you that I approach your 
ancient and sacred city with feelings of lively interest and sym- 
pathy. If no thoughtful person can, without emotion, visit even 
the ruined temples of a f jrgotten creed, still less can one with 
unquickened feelings approach the innermost shrine of the living 
faith professed by 200 million^ of his fellowmen. These consid- 
erations would of themselves dispose me to regard with attention 
all matters connected with Benares, and certainly the pleasant 
and friendly references to myself which your address contains do 
not tend to weaken that disposition. 

As the custodians of the sanitary welfare of the city, you 
properly call attention to the great scheme of sanitary improve- 
ment which, under the auspices of my distinguished predecessors, 
you have partially carried out. I learn with great satisfaction 
from you that the reluctance to use the filtered Ganges water, 
which at first existed, is fast disappearing. It only requires full- 
er knowledge of your objects and of your methods of giving effect 
to them in order that any further lingering opposition may be 
finally removed. This fuller knowledge must come with time; 
meanwhile we should be patient with those followers of old con- 
servative ideas whose repugnance to innovations is based on 
religious scruples. Even religious scruples, when founded on no 
sufficient basis, must in time give way to a more reasonable belief 
in the advantages of sanitary improvement. 

You also call my attention to the financial burdens under 
which you labour, and you appeal to me for relief. I sincerely 
wish that it was in my power to comply with your request. I am 
bound, however, to tell you that, owing to a great falling off in 
revenue from irrigation, due, I am glad to say, not to the poverty 
of the people, but to an abundant rainfall, the provincial finances 
are at present in anything but a flourishing condition. Indeed, I 
have been compelled to retrench expenditure in all directions, and 
I am at present unable to say when the pressure will disappear. 
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While, then, I sympathize with your difficulties, and shall carefully 
examine your suggestions for relief, I do not at present see my 
way to making any promise. 

There is but one other remark I have to make. You tell me 
that in your city " persons of divers sects and persuasions dwell 
together in harmony and work unanimously for the public good.'* 
I receive this assurance from you with much pleasure ; it is good 
testimony to the solid advantage you reap from the Government 
under which you live. Crossing the Ganges by the Dufferin 
Bridge for the first time, I was struck with the beauty of the view 
which your river frontage presents, and my eye naturally rested on 
the most prominent objects in the landscape — the graceful mina- 
rets of Aurangzeb's mosque and the useful, if unlovely, bridge. 
The thought occurred to me that each was typical of an era and 
of a policy. In the minarets towering over Hindu shrines which 
were of hoary antiquity before the Prophet began his mission, 
I saw a symbol of the disdainful and inconsiderate spirit of later 
Moghal rule, which imposed restraints on conscience and excluded 
the larger section of the community from their natural rights. 
In the bridge I saw the latest product of material civilization, 
which, by abridging distances, seeks to weld together the various 
parts of a heterogeneous empire into a solid whole ; and the seal 
of a polity which abjures intrusion on the domain of conscience, 
and guarantees to every creed the full exercise of its religious 
beliefs. The effect of this newer civilization is to mitigate animosi- 
ties, to make one sect tolerant towards another, and to stimulate 
all in the direction of material prosperity. It is a great satisfac- 
tion for me to have from you the assurance that in this famous 
city some at least of these satisfactory results have already been 
attained. 
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3. — Speech delivered in reply to the address of the Municipal Board 
and of the Institute at Ballia on the 2Zrd November 1895. 

Ge:ntlemen of the Municipal Board of Ballia and 
Gentlemen of the Ballia Institute, — As the two addresses that 
you have done me the honour of presenting to me cover prac- 
tically the same ground, I will, with your permission, reply to 
both at the same time. I wish, in the first place, to say that I 
am exceedingly gratified by the reception that you have to-day 
accorded me. The arrangements made, both here and at Koran- 
tadih, show that you have been put to much trouble, and I 
beg you will accept my best thanks for the welcome you have 
given me. 

Both addresses put in the forefront the important question 
of the site to be selected for the headquarters of the district. I 
wish to say that I deeply sympathize with you in the difficulties 
you have experienced and in the losses you have incurred owing 
to destructive erosion of its banks by the Ganges, whereby a 
large portion of your town and most of the Government offices 
have been cut away. There is no doubt that, in the selection of 
a site for new offices, a guiding consideration must be the con- 
venience of the district generally and of litigants in particular. 
All I can at present say is that the claims of your town will not 
be overlooked, and that, if a safe site in the neighbourhood of 
Ballia, which shall be secured from future river action, can be 
found, then your representations will possess an additional claim 
to consideration. 

Both addresses, Gentlemen, touch upon the disturbances 
which two years ago occurred in your district in connection with 
the anti-kine-killing agitation. It is very satisfactory to me to 
learn from you that this agitation has now altogether subsided. 
I am willing to believe that these troubles were confined to the 
uneducated classes, who are always easily led away by the machin- 
ations of designing persons ; and that the extent to which the 
animosity extended took the more educated classes of your com- 
munity by surprise. The experience of the past, however, 
teaches you the lesson that you should keep yourselves for the 
future in more intimate touch with your tenantry and the people 
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generally, and that you should be forward to communicate with 
the authorities whenever there arise between any sects or classes 
any embittered feelings which, if not controlled or allayed, 
might endanger the publico peace, I am willing to forget 
the past, willing to believe that in those days you were 
taken by surprise ; but should unfortunately any such quarrels 
recur, a similar excuse could not again be reasonably pleaded, nor 
could I readily accept it. Inasmuch as you all know that under 
the recent orders of Government headmen have been appointed 
in all villages for the express purpose of giving full information 
on all matters relating to the preservation of the public peace, 
there will be still less excuse for reticence on the part of the 
landlords should the necessity for giving such information ever 
arise. 

Gentlemen of the Municipality, you have referred to the 
assistance which was given to the district authorities in preserv- 
ing the peace by the Diwdn of the Dumraon Rdj, which possesses 
large territories and influence in this district. I am aware of the 
services which the Diw4n has rendered, and indeed such services 
have been suitably acknowledged by the Government. The 
Dumraon R^j has also from time to time been honoured with signal 
marks of the favour of the Crown, and it is therefore no matter 
for surprise that the manager of the estate should throw all the 
influence which his position gives him into the scale on the side 
of law and order. As in the past, so in the future, I confidently 
rely on the authorities controlling the Dumraon Rdj for the 
maintenance of tranquillity in the State ; and what I expect in the 
Dumraon Rdj is not more than I expect in the estate of every 
gentleman now listening to me. Each and all of you have a 
personal and collective responsibility in this matter, for the full 
discharge of which I may, I am sure, look to you with con- 
fidence. 
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4. — Speech delivered in reply to the addresses of the District Board 
and Municipal Committee y Azamgarh, on the 28th November 1895. 

Gentlemen of the District Board and Municipal Com- 
mittee OF Azamgarh, — Wherever I have been, during my tour, 
through these districts I have met with such cordial receptions 
that it was no surprise to me on approaching your town to find 
the inhabitants lining the roads and receiving me with all tho 
respect due to the high oflSce I have the honour to hold. And I 
am glad to find that this welcome by the mass of the people of 
Azamgarh was only the preliminary to the cordial reception and 
loyal addresses which you, the leading men of the district, have 
given me. 

Gentlemen, the subjects on which you have addressed me 
are much the same as those to which my attention has been 
invited in other districts — Local Self-Government, Education, 
Railways, and the relations between yourselves and the officers of 
Government. 

As regards the first matter I may tell you that I am a 
supporter and an advocate of local self-government. But local 
self-government has not been devised merely for the benefit or 
the dignity of the members appointed to the Boards, but also for 
the benefit of the public generally whom the Boards should 
represent. Tou have stated in your address that local self- 
government is a difficult art, and in this I agree with you. It is 
therefore all the more necessary that during the process of in- 
structing and educating local bodies in that art, precautions should 
be taken to secure that the wider and important interests of the 
public generally do not suffer from inexperience on the part of 
local bodies. Therefore it is. Gentlemen, that, while I am anxious 
to extend the sphere of your authority and usefulness (and it 
seems to me that such extension is possible in these Provinces), 
you must be prepared to accept the advice and submit to the 
reasonable control of district and divisional officers of Govern- 
ment, especially in those early years of your apprenticeship to 
what you yourselves correctly describe as a most difficult art. 

I also agree with you as to the advantages of higher educa- 
tion, especially of higher education among the children of the 
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well-to-do and respectable classes of the community. I cannot 
say that I am much in favour of instructing the children of the 
labouring classes in this or any other backward district in 
English : for I understand that this is what you mean by high 
education. But if I agree with you as to the benefits of high 
education rightly directed, I must ask you to remember that 
every one who receives high education is fitted for important 
positions in life, and thereby receives what is equivalent to a large 
fortune with which to begin life. The recipients of this high 
education at the present time are, I believe, mostly drawn from 
the respectable classes. They are the sons of landed proprietors 
or professional men. If I am not in favour of forcing high edu- 
cation on the cultivators of the soil, neither am I in favour of 
making the cultivators of the soil defray the whole cost of the 
higher education which is given to the sons of well-to-do or 
wealthy parents. I think that the Government should assist 
high education generally, and more especially in places where 
there seems to be a want of educated candidates for [the public 
service or the liberal professions, that is, the Bar, Medicine and 
Engineering, from all of which the public greatly benefit. But 
I also think that those who receive the higher education should 
contribute their fair share pf its cost. On the other hand, I hold 
it as essential that we should extend through State agency and 
at the sole expense of the State, if necessary, the benefits of 
primary education, reading, writing and simple arithmetic, to the 
great mass of the cultivating and labouring community. Apart 
from the obvious consideration that such elementary knowledge 
is essential to the ryot if he is to survive in the struggle which is 
daily growing keener, you must remember that, if Government 
is, as you yourselves admit, at the best of times a difiicult under- 
taking, there is no more difficult task than ruling a people who 
are ignorant. You have had an illustration of this in recent 
events which have happened in your own district, and to which 
I shall presently refer. If you have to deal with millions who 
are able to read and write, you may have some hope of approach- 
ing their intelligence. If you have to deal with ignorant millions, 
your best intentioned plans are liable to be frustrated by the first 
evilly disposed person who appeals to prejudice or superstition 
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or fanaticism. I know well that many native gentlemen of 
conservative ways of thought object to any education being 
given to the masses, believing that their minds are unsettled 
thereby for their natural place in life, and that they become more 
amenable to evil influences propagated in various ways which I 
need not specify. But depend upon it the evils of ignorance are 
greater than the evils of knowledge. 

Gentlemen, there is just one other matter on which I wish 
to say a few words before I conclude, and that is the riots which 
two years ago disgraced your district. The matter is, I notice 
with some surprise, excluded from your address. It may be, and 
I hope it is, the case that you have excluded' reference to it 
because you wish to blot tlie whole business out from your 
memory. If that be your wish, and if it be joined with determin- 
ation for the future that such a stigma shall never again attach 
to your district, I also am willing to forget. I took occasion 
during my visit to Ballia to make, in reply to an address pre- 
sented to me there (in which a very proper and becoming refer- 
ence was made to the recent disturbances in that district), I took, 
I say, occasion to make some remarks as to the nature of these 
disturbances, and to the firm attitude which Government would 
have to assume should there be any recurrence of them. I was 
told that the disturbances occurred among the ignorant and 
uneducated classes alone, and that the better classes were entirely 
taken by surprise at the outbreak. I told the people of Ballia 
that I accepted their explanation: but at the same time I said 
that the past had its lessons, and that one of the lessons it con- 
veyed was a warning to the landlords and respectable classes to 
keep themselves in touch with their ryots and with all who dwell 
in their villages, in order that they might be able to put a stop 
to disputes which might threaten the public peace, or at least give 
timely notice of such dieputes'or difference to the authorities. 
Gentlemen, I give the same advice to you. I have come to your 
district with goodwill towards you, and with a desire to under- 
stand you. I wish to do what I can to promote the prosperity of 
the district^ and I trust you will help me to attain that end. 
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5. — Reply to the addresses presented hy the District Board, 
Jhdnsi, on the 4th January 1896. 

Gentlemen of the District Board of JhInsi, — I am 
much obliged to you for the very cordial reception you have 
given me, and I thank you for the pleasant and courteous refer- 
ences you make to me in your address. 

I am glad, however, that you have not contented yourselves 
"with mere expressions of welcome and goodwill, but that you 
have also dealt in your address with subjects of interest to your- 
selves and the public whom you represent. 

The first request you make is that suitable education should 
be provided for the children of the district. That is a subject 
on which my sympathies are entirely with you : and I hope that 
between us some progress may be made. I think you take a very 
sensible view of the matter when you say that the education to 
be given to the children of the masses should be of a simple and 
practical character : and that high education should be resei*ved 
for the children of the superior and wealthy classes. I do not 
understand you to mean that higher education should be actually 
denied to the children of the lower classes ; it is now possible by 
means of scholarships and free classes for a clever boy even of 
the labouring caste to attain to a knowledge of English and all 
the stores of learning, as well as to worldly success to which that 
knowledge leads. What I understand you to mean is that our 
system of high education should not be devised in their particular 
interests, and in this view I agree. 

I notice what you say about education in agricultural sub- 
jects : and so long as we* insist on the foundations being laid 
before beginning the superstructure of learning, I see nothing to 
differ from, but much to approve of, in your suggestions. 

The other matter you notice in your address, t.^., that of 
irrigation by means of reservoirs formed by damming up moun- 
tain streams, may well be in certain circumstances one of much 
practical utility. But a great deal depends on the locality and 
the nature of the country near the stream : while the question is 
one which deserves the attention of Government, it seems to me 
that its solution might be advanced by private enterprise also. 

2 
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If any landlord wished to borrow money from the Government 
for the purpose of constructing buch a reservoir, his wishes 
might, I think, be met under the Agricultural Loans Act. From 
the little I have been able to see of Bundelkhand, and from my 
more intimate knowledge of the Damoh and Saugor districts in 
the Central Provinces, which greatly resemble Bundelkhand, I 
should naturally think that irrigation would be very useful. 

I notice with gratification the assurance you give me that 
the different castes and religious denominations in the district 
live in peace together, and that you recognise the help and assist- 
ance which the officer^ of Government are always ready to give 
you. 
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6.— Speech delivered at the Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Banquet at Cawnpore on the 9th January 1896. 

The Lieutenant-Governor, who on rising was greeted with 
applause, said : — 

** Colonel Coopbb and Gentlemen, — My first duty is to 
return you my best thanks for the very kind terms in which you. 
Sir, have proposed my health, and for the cordial manner in 
which you, Gentlemen, have received the toast. Since my arrival 
in these Provinces and throughout my tour I have everywhere 
met vrith never-failing courtesy and kindness, and the cordiality 
of the reception given me to-night by the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce is such as to make me forget that I am a stranger 
in the land. But while I am deeply sensible of your kindness, I 
am well aware that it has something more than a merely personal 
significance ; and that you wish to show not only consideration 
for the individual, but respect for the Head of the Provincial 
Government. And you do this in accordance with the best 
English traditions, which combine the dictates of hospitality with 
the promptings of more serious business. I assure you, Gentle* 
men, that I fully appreciate the double compliment; and I 
regard my presence here to-night as a distinction and a privilege. 
(Applause.) 

** In accordance with time-^honoured custom on such occasions, 
you, Sir, have called our attention to the important conditions 
connected with this great centre of commercial activity ; and you 
have made some very weighty remarks on railways as a necessary 
means of stimulating trade and facilitating its unrestricted move- 
ment. I followed the general drift of your remarks with sym- 
pathy and approval. I am not, indeed, so familiar as yet with 
things in Northern India as I am with conditions in Central 
India and Bengal f but I can from my own personal experience 
point the moral which your remarks enforce ; and bear witness to 
the enormous improvement in the condition of the people which 
has followed the construction of railways. (Applause.) I qall to 
mind at this moment an extensive region in North Behar which 
was fifteen years ago remote from railways, in which grain was 
often lelt uncut because there was no use and no market for it 
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and in which no wheeled carriage existed. A railway now runs 
through that region : and it has become one of the granaries of 
Northern India, securing, to far away tracts, immunity from 
famine, enabling tenants to pay higher rents, returning ample 
profit to the Government which made the railway, and raising 
the local standard of comfort. This is not the only instance of 
the kind I could cite ; but it is unnecessary to dwell on what you 
and I regard as a commonplace aspect of this question. And 
yet. Gentlemen, I have met intelligent men who maintained 
that an energetic railway policy is unsuited to India ; and that 
we are running a risk in thus roughly shaking out of its 
immemorial torpor the immobile East. That is, we think, a 
narrow and shortsighted view to take. We, Gentlemen, believe 
that without material improvement there can be but little 
mental development ; that without the free movement of trade 
a country must remain poor ; and that a country which is igno- 
rant and poor can have no real national life. Gentlemen, rail- 
ways are great correctives of poverty, for they provide markets 
for surplus produce, and they stimulate energy in production, 
while equalizing prices. They are also correctives of ignorance, 
for they efface the stagnating influence of isolation and distance. 
Furthermore, by bringing various provinces and divers people 
into touch, they familiarize people with new ideas and help the 
growth of national character. (Applaujse.) 

"Upon these general and beneficent aspects of railway exten- 
sion there is no real difference of opinion among practical men. 
It is when we get to details that divergences arise. These diver- ' 
gences of opinion seem to me to fall into two great classes 
according as they concern the construction of railways or their 
subsequent working. On the latter point I am glad to say that 
certain general ideas are now accepted, such as, for example, that 
branch lines should be worked by the trunk line on equitable 
terms : and opinions are growing less conflicting than they were 
on this points 

" In regard to the construction of railways I understood you. 
Sir, to express an opinion in favour of construction by private 
enterprise. That undoubtedly is an opinion which is shared by 
many weighty authorities and is entitled to great respect. The 
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question is one to which I have devoted some attention ; and, 
while I speak with deference in the presence of such an expert 
audience as this, I venture to submit as my personal opinion 
that there are strong reasons for holding that for a country gene- 
rally, and apart from considerations of particular interests, it 
would be better for the Government to construct, itself, the trunk 
lines of communication, leaving largely to private enterprise, 
subject to reasonable conditions, the business of making the 
feeder or auxiliary branches. In regard to this country I am 
disposed to think that with a very few notable exceptions we 
have for the present a sufficiency of trunk lines, and that atten- 
tion should now be concentrated on the construction of the minor 
or feeder railways. In the construction of these feeder lines I 
believe it is a wise policy to^give the greatest liberty to private 
enterprise which is compatible with the security of the public 
investment on State railways and, where necessary, with con- 
tinuity of gauge. (Applause.) "When that security. Gentlemen, 
is threatened — in other words, when it is proposed to construct 
a private line within the region served by an existing State rail- 
way, — the conflict of interest should, I think, be settled not merely 
with the view of conserving a monopoly, but also with reference 
to the general and permanent interests of the country which, 
ccBieris paribus, are favoured by the free movement of trade. It 
should, however, always be remembered that every railway which 
does not pay, or which seriously diminishes the returns of exist- 
ing lines, tends to deter both the State and private capitalists 
from further investments in railway enterprise. 

"In a specially interesting portion of your speech. Sir, I 
noticed that you dwelt on the necessity for a vigorous policy 
regarding the opening out of the coal districts of Bengal. In the 
present limitation of our scientific knowledge cheap coal is a 
prime necessity of successful manufacture, and I therefore en- 
tirely sympathize with you in your wish to become connected by 
a shorter and more direct route than the present one with the 
coal fields of Palamow. It is not this Chamber alone which is 
interested in the speedy completion of this connection. All the 
railway systems and manufacturing interests of Northern India 
are deeply interested in it too. Until I received an advance copy 
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of your Chamber's annual report to-day^ in which doubts are 
thrown on the completion of this branch to Palamow, I was under 
the impression that the difficulty which has been hitherto ex- 
perienced in this matter was in process of satisfactory solul;ion by 
the completion of the first section of the Grand Chord to G-ya, 
with a branch to the coal field of Palamow. I believed that noth- 
ing short of a discovery that the Palamow coal is worthless could 
deter the Government of India from satisfying the expectations 
which on this side of India had been legitimately entertained 
that this line to Palamow would be built. 

" Being doubtful of the accuracy of the reference made in 
your Chamber's annual report to the Palamow Branch, I tele- 
graphed to-day to the Public Works Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India for precise information upon the point. His reply, 
which reached me since we sat down to dinner, is this : * Under 
the condition of the preliminary agreement for construction of 
the Moghal Sarai-Gya Railway the Secretary of State can call 
upon the East Indian Railway Company to construct a branch to 
Palamow should it be hereafter decided upon.' That is how the ] 
matter now stands, and I cannot doubt but that the Government 
of India will consider in a sympathetic spirit any representation 
made to them by you in support of the speedy construction of 
this branch. Being satisfied of the necessity that exists in these 
Provinces for cheap coal, I shall consider it a duty to support 
your reasonable representations in this matter by whatever in- 
fluence I may possess. (Applause.) 

*' Gentlemen, I cannot conclude the remarks you have per- 
mitted me to make without some recognition of the benefits 
which such a body as this Chamber confers on the Province and 
the Government. It was my good fortune for many years to be 
brought into official relations with your prototype, the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce: and I can say, without violating any 
confidence, that the Administration, both Local and Imperial, have 
often been greatly helped and benefited by that Chamber's able 
criticisms and advice. (Applause.) Your Chamber is, compara- 
tively speaking, young; but its youth foretells a vigorous man- 
hood, I rejoice at this, for there is nothing more valuable for a 
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Gt>Yerameiit than well informed and independent criticism. The 
burden which a Provincial Governor has to bear is heavy at 
the best of times, while it often becomes excessive; and he 
welcomes, — at least I know that I do, — with a sense of almost 
personal gratitude the weighty opinions of men competent to 
speak on the point in issue. I have myself as yet had little 
opportunity to profit by this Chamber's advice ; but I have heard 
sufficient to make me hope that such advice, on questions within 
the Chamber's scope, may be freely given to me. Gentlemen, 
nothing more remains for me to say except to again tender you 
my best thanks for the honour you have done me this evening." 
(Loud applause.) 
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7.— Reply to the address presented by the Trustees of the Muham-^ 
madan Anglo-Oriental CollegCy Aligarh, on the 2Uh January 1896. 

Gentlemen, Trustees of the Anglo-Muhammadan Col- 
lege, — I beg to tender you my best thanks for the mor@ than 
cordial welcome which you have given to me : and for the remark- 
able address you have done me the honour of presenting to me. 
I say that this address is remarkable because it appears to me to 
be an excellent sketch of the origin and progress of this great 
institution : and an admirable presentation of the aims and policy 
of its founders. Foremost among these founders is that vener- 
able and distinguished man, Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, whom we 
are all so glad and proud to see among us to-day, notwithstanding 
the burden of his eighty years spent in the service of his Queen 
and his country. I reckon as not least among the advantages of 
my visit to Aligarh that I have been able to make that venerable 
gentleman's acquaintance, as well as the acquaintance of his dis- 
tinguished son : and I trust that it will be permitted to me to 
draw, as my predecessors have drawn, on the vast sources of 
their information regarding their co-religionists, whenever the 
necessities of my Government suggest to me to do so. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, in presenting me with this address amid atten- 
dant circumstances of such a complimentary character, your 
intention and your wishes are, I take it, of a dual nature : your 
wish to do honour to the Head of the Provincial Government : 
and you perhaps desire to elicit an expression of my opinion on 
the great undertaking you have set your hands to. If this be so, 
I can at once gratify your wishes by saying that your address, 
which sets clearly forth what manner of work you are doing, is 
not only calculated to win you sympathy and approval, but that 
it inspires one with respect for the breadth of view, the tolerance 
of feeling, and the tenacity of purpose which have marked your 
proceedings from the beginning. Gentlemen, a great poet has 
said that " Peace hath its victories no less than War.'* Among 
the peaceful victories of our time in India the establishment of 
this College is surely one. It is a victory which brings joy to 
many hearts and suffering or sorrow to none. It is a victory 
which time should not tarnish. (Loud applause.) 
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Gentfemen, although I came here to-day a strangelr to you, 
you are by no means strangers to me. Everyone who takes 
even a cursory interest in Indian political affairs has heard of 
Sir Syed Ahmed Khan and his fellow- workers in Aligarh. But 
my duties and my opportunities for many years have combined 
to give me fuller information about you than was open to the 
general public : and, inspired by that fuller iuf ormation, I meet 
you to-day feeling a strong sympathy with you in your labours 
and your difficulties. I wish to say^ with frankness^ that this 
institution appeals strongly to my respect. I admire an institu- 
tion — as I admire a man — ^which is self-reliant and proudly inder 
pendent, while duly sensitive to, or appreciative of, the benevolent 
regard of the Government. I respect a College like this, which 
is tolerant of the beliefs of others while teaching its own creed. 
And in regard to what has been said by Mr. Syed Mahmood and 
Mr. Beck in this connection, I mean in connection with discipline 
and religious training, I wish to express here my entire concur- 
rence. Your address tells me that this College " imparts reli- 
gious instruction along with secular subjects ": that is the system 
of education which, when opportunity offered, I have always 
striven to recommend as the true method. The great principles 
of morality are not the monopoly of any particular creed or sect. 
They may beinculcated in Muhammadan and Hindu as well as in 
Christian colleges and schools, and it is a great satisfaction to me 
to know that the Directors of this College accept, and act upon, 
the rule, that (to quote the words of the address on this point) 
secular education without religious training is *' comparatively 
futile and ineffectual work.'* (Loud applause.) ' 

Gentlemen, I shall not detain you longer, but before I conclude 
I must wish this College every success. I wish it all the success 
which was hoped for in the eloquent words addressed to Lord Lytton 
when he laid the foundation stone nearly twenty years ago. It is not 
too much to hope that this College will grow into the Muhammadan 
University of the future ; that it will become the Cordova of the 
East ; and that in these cloisters Muhammadan genius will discover, 
and under the protection of the British Crown work out, that social, 
religious and political regeneration, of which neither Stamboul 
nor Mecca affords a prospect. (Loud and continued applause.) 

3 
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8. — Reply to the address presented by the Municipal Board nt 
Lucknow on the 27th January 1896. 

Gentlemen op the Lucknow Municipal Board, — I beg 
to thank you for the cordial maimer in which you have welcomed 
me to Lucknow. Although Allahabad is the official seat of the 
Administration, still tradition and memories of Government 
attach to Lucknow, and my predecessors have spent many plea- 
sant and useful days in your midst. It will be a satisfaction to 
me to continue this connection, and I trust that the time I shall 
tipend among you will be as beneficial to you as no doubt it will 
be advantageous to myself. 

Gentlemen, your city is a city of sad memories, — for you, 
t)hildren of the soil, memories of prolonged misgovernment ; for 
«s, your English friends, memories of great suffering overcome 
by heroic endurance. 

It has seemed to me, judging from afar, that from the many 
vicissitudes of fortune it has experienced, your city has not yet 
entirely emerged. The sister cities across the Ganges have 
already — at least most of them — entered on the path of progress, 
Agra, with all its imperial traditions and artistic associations, in 
which it might be excusable to live in the past, has made much 
headway; and if Benares sits contemplative in the odour of 
Hindu sanctity, Cawnpore throbs with the full pulse of modern 
industry. But Lucknow seems to me to be still oppressed by 
her unhappy past, and perhaps to this cause is due the under- 
current of diffidence which I aeem to detect in your address. 
* Tour city. Gentlemen, seems to me to be less self-reliant than 
other cities are« I am far from wishing to discourage you, or 
to deny you all the sympathy and help which I can give ; but 
Providence helps those who help themselves : and I am certain 
that Lucknow will not attain to the full height which her fine 
position and great population should command, until she shakes 
herself free from the lethargy which her past has engendered^ 
and enters with courage and cheerfulness on the path of modern 
industry and progress. 

In your address. Gentlemen, you call my attention to some 
questions of great administrative importance. On these you do 
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not, I presume; expect me to give you'an immediate opinion. I 
content myself on this occasion with promising you that I shall 
carefully consider these questions with a desire to do the best I 
can in your interests, and in those of the public generally. I 
conclude by again thanking you for the welcome you have given 
me. 
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9.— Speech delivered at the Darbdr held at Lucinow for the reeep" 
tion of the Taluqddrs and Raines of Oudh on the 3rrf February 
1896. 

Taluqdars and BAfsES OF OuETH, — "When it became known 
last spring that I had been nominated to the Government of 
these Frovinees in succession to Sir Charles Crosthwaite^ the 
distinguished member of your body to whom it has been my 
privilege to-day to deliver the Insignia of his order was among 
the first to congratulate me and to express on your behalf the 
hope that I would lose no time in holding a Darbdr at Lucknow 
and giving you an opportunity of knowing me. Later on, when 
I assumed charge of my ofBce, you sent a deputation to wait 
upon me with an address of welcome and with assurances of 
loyalty to the Crown and goodwill towards my Administration : 
and you then renewed your request that I should meet you in 
Darbdr. I am now well pleased that I have been able at this 
comparatively early stage of my tenure of office to comply with 
your wishes, and to welcome you in Darbir. 

The early tokens of your good feeling towards myself and my 
Government, to which I have alluded, were duriug my recent 
tour through the eastern and southern districts oi the Province 
abundantly confirmed by the demonstrations of welcome with 
which you— not to mention the people generally — received me. 
I am well aware that these demonstrations bad much more than 
a personal significance, and that your object was, not merely to 
show respect to the Chief Commissioner, but to signalize your 
loyalty and attachment to the ftueen-Empress. It was with this 
knowledge that I have accepted these proofs of your respect and 
goodwill ; it is because of that wider significance that I value 
them so highly. Taluqddrs of Oudh, long before I came to 
know any of you personally I had read your history; more 
recently I have been a diligent student of your traditions. The 
principles which your history and traditions enforce are these — 
maintenance of your position as proprietors of the soil and devo- 
tion to the Crown which secures you in its quiet enjoyment. 
You may rest secure in the knowledge that your loyalty is un- 
questioned, and that your territorial position is assured^ A» 
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long as you fulfil your obligations (and Goyernment will impose 
no excessiYe obligations upon you), so long nobody can injure 
your position except yourselyes. But, if you have guaranteed 
rights, which no one gainsays, you should remember that corre- 
sponding duties and responsibilities rest upofa you. Property 
has its duties as well as its rights. I am as yet intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances and dispositions of only a very 
few among you : but I hope that before much time passes I 
shall have been admitted to equal knowledge regarding you all. 
Be sure that if even I find it necessary to remind you of your 
responsibilities or to require sacrifices of you, I shall do so in no 
hostile or captious spirit, but with a view to your own and the 
common good. I am now, and I always have been, a friend to the 
territorial aristocracy of India; I hold that the maintenance of 
the landed proprietors in dignity and solvency is among the beat 
guarantees of stable government in this country. If in other 
provinces and at other times I have advocated the tenants' 
interest, I never for one moment ceased to have at heart the 
interests of the landlords. My objects have ever been the same 
— to improve the condition of the tenant and thereby to save the 
landlord from those dangers and losses which, in the long run^ 
always come from denying justice to the cultivator of the soil. 
As your poet Sadi says — 

** Ra'iyyat cho hekkast-o-SuHan darakht^ 
Darahht at pisar bashad az hehh sakt,^^ 

I have seen with my own eyes, in the West as well as in the 
East, so much of the ruin and embarrassments in which landlords 
have been involved by neglecting their duties while insisting on 
their rights. 

Taluqd^rs, I find in the records of this Government many 
important documents relating to you. They show the great 
interest in your welfare which was felt by all my predecessors. 
In particular I have been struck by the prominence given to the 
advice that you should lose no opportunities for self-improvement 
and for educating your children in Western knowledge. I wish 
on this public occasion to associate myself with my predecessors 
in urging upon you the same counsel. The old order changes^ 
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making way for the new. It is vain to resist the onward march 
of progress— as well try to stem the flowing tide. It behoves 
yoa to lay this truth to heart. You are men of high rank in the 
land ; many of you are of ancient lineage ; all of you are influen- 
tial. But the influence of rank and birth is undermined and 
sapped by the spirit of this age^ unless you take the precautions 
which have been so often recommended to you from the place I 
fill. What these precautions chiefly are I can sum up in a few 
words. They are avoidance of useless and unwise expenditure ; 
careful management of your affairs and^ should they unhappily 
fall into confusion, early application to the Government for 
advice and help; justice and kindness to your tenantry; the 
liberal education of your children ; and your own participation 
in public business. I shall not on this occasion trespass on your 
time with any justification of these recommendations. Most of 
them are obviously necessary ; all of them are prudent : I have 
already to some extent urged them on your adoption : and all to 
whom I have spoken have received my representations in excel- 
lent spirit. I shall take suitable opportunities, should you permit 
me, of pressing these points upon your attention. 

In regard to participation in public business, you can be of 
great help to the Q-overnment. I particularly invite your help in 
detecting and controlling abuses in the Administration. For 
example, there are, without doubt, good men in the police : but 
in all parts of the world the police have necessarily great power, 
and they are everywhere exposed to great temptations to abuse 
their authority. You, by your Ideal knowledge and influence, can 
give invaluable help to the Government whereby we may be the 
abetter enabled to control and check such abuses. In many other 
ways, too, you can assist : education, sanitation, and local public 
works in your villages afford a wide field for your supervision ; 
and as many of you are Honorary Magistrates, you can also take 
an important share in the administration of justice in your neigh- 
bourhoods. I do not now ask you to enter the arena of political 
controversy. I am, indeed, myself of the opinion that fair and 
moderate discussion of public questions is useful and necessary for 
the general welfare. But your history and your conservative pre- 
ferences render some methods of political discussion as repugnant 
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io your feelings as they are unnecessary for your interests. 
I advise you to adhere to old tradition in this respect^ to maintain 
your existing intimate relations with the G-overnment, to trust 
to its good intentions^ and to rely on its prudent management of 
public affairs. But^ while I thus counsel t/ou to stand " on the 
old ways,'* I also warn you to look forward to the time when your 
children, or perhaps your children's children, must adopt other 
methods to attain the ends which you approve. My hope and 
trust is that they will remain in that same close union with the 
Government on which you justly pride yourselves. But new 
forces are coming into action with which they will be unable to 
contend on equal terms without that preparation which a liberal 
education alone can give. My last word to you, Taluqddrs of 
Oudh, then, is educate your children, not following English 
ways too much, yet not totally rejecting them. Thus your names 
will abide in.the land ; and the Taluqddrs of the future (as of the 
present), while abreast of their times and retaining their national 
character, will be regarded by Government as arkan'i^aulat — • 
pillars of the State. 
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10. — Speech delivered at the Darbdr held at Meerut for the reeep* 
tion of the Raises and Darbdris of the Meerut Division on the 
Uth March 1896. 

BAfsEs AND DarbAris OF THB Meerut DIVISION, —-FoUowing 
the traditions of the Government and the practice of my prede- 
cessors, I have invited you to meet me in Public Darbdr to-day, 
in order that I may be able to make your acquaintance, and in 
order that you might have the opportunity of manifesting your 
attachment to the Government in accordance with the time 
honoured custom of your country. I trust that before leaving 
Meerut I shall be able to meet many of you in a less formal manner 
and establish those friendly personal relations with you which 
it is one of the chief objects of my visit here to cultivate. 

I have come with all the more pleasure to Meerut that I have 
not to encounter here those unfavourable agricultural conditions, 
which unfortunately prevail at present in the part of the prov- 
inces which I have just quitted. To me, as head of the Adminis- 
tration, this satisfaction is enhanced by the knowledge that the 
immunity from crop failure and vicissitudes of season so largely 
enjoyed by the dwellers of the Dodb, is, in a very large measure, 
due to the action of the Government itself. No part of these 
provinces, perhaps no part of the whole Indian Empire, has 
received larger advantages than you have, from the outlay of 
public funds and from the application to your interests of the 
highest engineering skill and the best-trained administrative 
ability. The canals, which water every district of this division, 
ensure against drought an immense and ever increasing area of 
land, while fields which before the canals were made used to jrield 
but one precarious harvest in the year, can now, with certainty, 
be expected to give two. Nor is it improvement in the quantity of 
the outturn which is alone remarkable. Even more significant is 
the fact that the richer staples, such as indigo and sugar, have 
replaced poorer crops with little addition to the cultivator's 
labour, and the more careful culture which irrigation has made 
practicable has given your wheat a name in the London market. 
Moreover, it is not to be forgotten that, if canals have increased 
your harvests in both quantity and quality, the railways which 
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have made the markets of the world easily accessible to you, 
enable you to realize the full value of your richer produce. 

In the addresses presented to me yesterday I was told that 
you want more railways, and I have myself no doubt that some 
feeder lines would prove beneficial to the division and remunera- 
tive to all concerned in their construction. I have great hopes 
that our desires in this respect may be fulfilled. 

It is not the rural tracts alone which present the appearances 
of prosperity to which I have alluded ; your towns have also 
shared in it. They have developed so rapidly that the municipal 
population of this division is now one-fifth of the municipal 
population of the entire provinces. Some of your cities have 
grown into great commercial centres, while no other division 
shows so many small towns serving as marts and depots for the 
surplus agricultural wealth of the tracts which surround them. 
And this growth of the town population has not only been bene- 
ficial to the country, but conducive to the development of that 
intellectual activity which is essential to national life and charac- 
ter. Education has advanced, and the management of municipal 
affairs shows, I am informed, both enterprise and ability. I am 
not sure that it is a subject for regret that manufacturing indus- 
tries, as typified in the factory and the mill, have not been 
stimulated. Handicrafts there are which have attained to a high 
decree of manipulative skill, as must be apparent to any one who 
visits the great Nauchandi Fair now being held here. But, as 
a rule, the material instincts of the J^ts, Path^ns and Rdjputs, 
who predominate among your village communities, lead them to 
seek an outlet for their surplus numbers in the military service of 
the Crown : I have myself sufficient of the soldier's feeling to be 
glad of this. In this Darbar to-day, as in Lucknow a short while 
ago, I have saluted with respect and pleasure many brave vete- 
rans who have carried the British arms beyond the utmost 
confines of the Empire. 

Raises and Darbdris, I wish I could feel the same assurance 
that the prosperity, which diffused among the peasantry of this 
division, was equally enjoyed by all the members of the land- 
owning classes ; but I am given to understand that the same 
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causes — extravagance and want of foresight— which have involved 
the landed gentry of some other parts of the Province in embar- 
rassments are not unknown here, though I am glad to learn they 
are less accentuated. The evil may therefore be easier to remedy, 
and I am anxious to do what I can, both in this division and 
generally throughout the United Provinces, towards providing a 
remedy by an extension of the function of the Court of Wards, 
whereby embarrassed landlords may be helped out of their pecu- 
niary difficulties in a manner consistent with their dignity and 
self-respect. 

I have briefly referred to the state of public education in 
your division. It is, you doubtless know by this time, one of the 
subjects in which I take a deep interest. I observe with satis- 
faction that in respect of education Meerut stands highest among 
the divisions of the United Provinces. Though but seventh of 
the nine divisions in point of population, it is first in the num- 
ber of its schools and of the students who attend them. That 
the teaching is efficient may be judged from the success of its 
pupils at the annual examination. But, though your condi- 
tion in respect to education may be satisfactory compared with 
other divisions of the provinces, I must warn you that you are 
still far behind other Provinces. Taking children of a school- 
going age, it appears that less than eight boys out of every 
hundred who might be at school actually receive instruction of 
any sort in the division. In the Panjdb the proportion is twice, 
while in Bengal it is three times, as great. 

In this state of things I ask your assistance in promoting 
education of a simple sort in the towns and villages where you 
live. I look to each of you to encourage the movement by 
personal interest and effi)rt, and I look to municipalities to con- 
tribute to this object more liberally than they do at present. I 
hope myself in the financial year about to begin to make a con- 
siderable addition to the Primary school grants which are admin- 
istered by district boards. 

For collegiate education the facilities in your division are 
already extensive. By your enterprise and liberality, aided from 
State resources, you have established a College at Meerut which 
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gives promise of much usefulness and distinction. I have visited 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, and have 
found in it not only an educational institution of high efficiency 
and merit, but an example of what can be effected by self-help 
and by personal energy and influence. 

It is not in education alone that your assistance is invited by 
the Q-overnment. Here, as in Darbar at Lucknow, I invite your 
co-operation and assistance in the general administration of the 
Province. Tour municipal administration, I am told, is meri- 
torious and promising; but local government in the districts 
leaves much to be desired. Perhaps" this is due to the system 
which gives you less initiative and responsibility than you desire. 
The devolution of authority on District Boards is, as you know, 
a measure of recent origin. It was naturally introduced with 
much caution and surrounded by those safeguards which prudence 
dictated in the conferment of executive powers on persons inex- 
perienced in the conduct of public business. Those classes who 
have been associated for some years with the local officers in the 
working of various district affairs have now, however, gained 
some acquaintance with the methods and machinery of adminis- 
tration, and have acquired some insight into the aims and objects 
of Government in those departments over which their authority 
has been extended. 

I think, therefore, that it will now be found practicable to 
relax in some degree the control which has been imposed on tho 
exercise of that authority, and to allow to the Boards a greater 
power of initiative than they now possess. Of course, an effec- 
tive financial control must be maintained by Government; but 
to that you will not object. I am at present considering a 
scheme by which the claim of each District Board to the money 
raised within the district may be more fully recognised, by which 
Boards will gbtain greater freedom in the allotment and expendi- 
ture of their funds, and will gain the entire advantage of any 
improvements which they may bring about in their revenue op 
any economies which they may effect in their outlay. 

By allowing savings to remain to the credit of the Boards, I 
hope that not only will economy be encouraged, but that by the 
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accumulation of their unexpended surplus funds Boards will find 
themselves in a position to undertake works and measures of 
public utility, for which the available resources of any single 
year have hitherto been insufficient. Another^ and in my opinion 
a most important, effect of the change will be that the responsi- 
bility of the Boards for local services will be extended, while 
they will have less necessity or inducement to look to Provindal 
Funds for money to be spent on local objects. 

In the address presented to me yesterday by the District 
Board of Meerut a hope was expressed that the approaching 
revision of the revenue settlements in this part of the Province 
would be effected " with due regard to the just demands of 
Government and to the equitable claims of the proprietors." 
I told the District Board then, and I now repeat my statement 
to this large audience, that the policy of the Government in 
regard to revisions of settlements could not be described better 
than in the words I have quoted from the District Board's address. 
You may rest secure that the rights of Government will not 
be pushed beyond what is reasonable and just ; and that your 
equitable claims will be scrupulously respected. 

Personally I am not in favour of heavy revenue assessments : 
they injure the country and do no permanent good to the Govern- 
ment. 

There is no intention or desire on our part to impose on you any 
assessment which you cannot pay without hardship to yourselves 
and your tenantry, and without lowering your standard of com- 
fort. You will doubtless all admit that, having regard to the 
great iraproyements effected in your estates by canals and rail- 
ways, to the extension of cultivation and to the great rise in the 
value of agricultural produce of all kinds which has taken place 
since the last settlement was made, the Government is reasonably 
entitled to some enhancement of revenue now. What we have 
all to see is that the enhancement shall not be more than is fair 
for all parties interested in the soil ; that its incidence shall not 
depress the general standard of comfort; and that it shall be fixed 
for such a substantially long term as to give you reasonable 
certainty for the future. I am most anxious that settlement 
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operations should be carried on in part communication with 
yourselves, and that you should have the fullest opportunities at 
convenient times of making known your wishes and opinions 
regarding the proceedings to the officers charged with the conduct 
of them. Thus we may hope to complete a settlement under 
which agriculture will continue and prosper : and you and your 
children may live content. 

Raises and Darbdris, when contrasting your circumstances 
with those of other parts of the country which I have visited 
during my tours, my mind also glanced back on your condition 
in the past. Perhaps some of you who now listen to me are old 
enough to remember that past, old enough to have seen a very 
different state of things from that which now prevails around 
you. If you have not seen it with your own eyes, you have heard 
of it from your fathers. 

Early in the century when that acute observer. Bishop 
Heber, journeyed slowly through these parts on his way from 
Bohilkhand to Delhi, he recorded his observations of the desolate 
and barren character of the region he traversed about Meerut. 
For years the country had been overrun by Rohillas and Pinddris. 
For years it had suffered alternately from the exaction of Mah- 
ratta invaders, and from anarchy begotten of the misrule and 
impotence of the Emperors of Delhi. These, combined with an 
adverse season, produced a degree of desolation and poverty 
which, in Bishop Heber's opinion, placed the Meerut country 
much below even Rohilkhand and Oudh in the scale of comfort. 
You of to-day, who see the rich harvests and high cultivation, 
which makes these districts the garden and the granary of Upper 
India, know the cause to which the change must be ascribed. 
You know that it is due to the strong and settled Government 
under which you live, which has developed the natural advan- 
tages of your district and, by securing the fruits of industry against 
the calamitiss o£ seasons and the rapine of marauders, has created 
peace and encouraged a husbandry of such excellence that its 
modern origin runs a risk of being forgotten. 

This peace and this successful industry it is the object of 
the British Government to maintain in unimpaired dignity and 
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strength. In securing this object I inyite your co-operation. I 
see around me representatives of those families and tribal leaders 
who had established themselves in this country before the intro- 
duction of British rule, and whose loyalty stands unshaken at 
the end of close upon a century of our administration. I would 
ask you to remember that your own prosperity has grown with the 
well-being of your tenantry, and that it is dependent on it for its 
increase and even its stability. Your true interests lie in the 
welfare, of your tenantry, whose industry is the source of your 
wealth and influence. By cherishing them you will continue to 
merit and receive honour and consideration from the Government 
in whose hands the interests of all classes are placed, and which 
is bound to afford to all impartial protection and support. 

Wishing you now all happiness and prosperity, I bid you 
farewell. 
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11. — Speech delivered on the occasion of the meeting convened by 
the members of the British Indian Association in connection 
with the Provincial FamincBelief Fund, in the Kaisar Bdgh 
Bdrddari, Lucknow, on the 25th January 1897. 

RAjas, Ba^ses^ Ladies and Gentlemen, — My first duty is 
to thank you for calling me to the chair on this occasion ; and 
my next duty is to recognise wd acknowledge the public spirit of 
the British Indian Association, or, in other words, the Taluqddrs 
of Oudh, in taking the lead in this movement, and in convening 
this meeting. I accepted with pleasure their invitation to parti- 
cipate in these proceedings, -for my relations with the landlords 
of these provinces generally, and with the Taluqddrs of Oudh 
in particular, have always been of ^ friendly character, and the 
alliance into which we have entered for combating the diflSculties 
of scarcity and famine which beset us both are, I believe, still fur- 
ther cementing these relations of mutual goodwill and confidence. 

Gentlemen, our object in meeting here to-day is briefly stated 
in the letter addressed to me by the Mahardja of Ajudhia, which, 
no doubt, you all have read. That object is to consider and 
determine how best we can co-operate with the Indian Charitable 
Relief Committee in further alleviating the distress which pre- 
vails in parts of these provinces. It is hardly necessary for me 
to discuss the causes which have produced the famine that now 
prevails in many thousands of square miles and among many 
millions of the inhabitants of these provinces. The causes are 
well known to you all. The premature cessation of the summer 
rains caused a widespread failure of the aufcumn crops ; and for 
the same cause a large proportion of the land usually sown with 
the spring crops has remained unsown this year. And this. 
Gentlemen, is unhappily not all. For some years past the seasons 
have been adverse to agriculture in a large part of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, so that last year's failure followed 
on several years of short crops. The result has been diminished 
supplies and prices enhanced beyond any previous record of 
famine years. The pressure has extended to the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and labouring classes, large numbers of whom 
have been reduced to destitution. The sources of private charity, 
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which forms such a notable feature of Indian social life^ have to 
a great extent dried up ; for many of those who in better times 
help their poorer brethren are* themselves in straitened or 
indigent circumstances. Not to labour the point too much, we 
are in parts of these provinces face to face with the worst famine 
of the century. These facts, with which you all are unhappily 
more or less familiar, form an amply sufficient ground for an 
appeal to the generosity and charity of the public. But before 
identifying myself with that appeal I wish to guard myself from 
misconception regarding the classes to which the appeal should, 
in my opinion, be made, and the objects to which charitable 
funds should be devoted. In his eloquent and touching speech 
at the Calcutta meeting. His Excellency the Viceroy referred to 
the manner in which funds contributed by the charitable public 
should be applied. With the policy enunciated by Lord Elgin 
I wish to completely identify myself. That policy partly consists 
in asking for no outside help towards the performance of the 
duty which falls upon the Government of preventing death from 
hunger. The Government of these Provinces accepts that duty 
in the fullest sense, and we believe that our arrangements are 
sufficient for satisfactorily discharging it. But, while we ask for 
no help in discharging this duty, we have accepted, and we shall 
continue to accept, with gratitude every assistance given to us in 
mitigation of the minor suflferings which famine entails, — suffer- 
ings which, if they do not kill, make life hard to bear. There is 
much of this kind of suffering in these provinces to-day ; there 
are many pardahs which conceal great, though uncomplaining, 
misery. In the relief of that misery and in other ways the 
money which has been subscribed by charitable England and 
charitable India will be of the greatest use ; and our object to- 
day is to create an organization whose sacred function it will be 
to turn that money to the best account. 

Gentlemen, as to the classes whose charity we desire to 
invoke, I ask your permission to say that I for my part make no 
appeal to the landlords of the famine-stricken districts. Were 
I to appeal to them, they would probably feel bound to respond 
at no matter what personal inconvenience. But I cannot forget 
what this famine means to them. It means loss of income^ large 
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expenditure in aid of their distressed tenantry, and in some cases 
personal privation. I must remember all that they have done, 
and all that they are undertaking still to do, in co-operation with 
the officers of Government, for the relief of the distress around 
them, and, above all, I must not forget that when last August the 
hopes of a splendid harvest were blighted, when in the ensuing 
months despondency had seized on the people, and signs were 
not wanting of that turbulence which attends on national calami- 
ties, the landlords of these Provinces, and more especially of 
Oudh, did, most of them, loyally and zealously aid the officers of. 
Government in rallying the people, in turning them from courses 
which lead to crime, and in inspiring them with hope and with an 
enthusiasm of industry. (Applause.) The result we see to-day 
in the great promise which the spring crops in most districts 
now give of a great mitigation of our troubles when the harvest 
is gathered in April. For these reasons I am not anxious to 
press the landlords of the distressed districts to make further . 
sacrifices which they can ill afford. But the case is otherwise 
with the landlords of those other more fortunate districts which 
have had good harvests and have reaped large gains from the 
high prices which have prevailed. To this favoured class I do 
make an appeal on behalf of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and if I am to judge from a munificent contribution of Bs. 20,000 
which has been sent to me for the fund by the Rdja of Ndnpdra, 
I feel an assurance that I shall not appeal in vain. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, I hardly think it necessary to say more, or to 
make any attempt to work upon your feelings of sympathy with 
distress. On other platforms, removed from the scene of actual 
suffering, such an appeal would be in place ; but here we are face 
to face with the reality, and the reality of itself makes a more 
forcible appeal than could any words that I can employ. I am 
within the truth in saying that in these provinces at the present 
moment Government relief stands between one million people and 
actual starvation. This bare statement of fact will, with suffi- 
cient force, bring home to the affluent public the strength of the 
claim which these provinces now make on their generosity. 
(Applause.) 
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12. — Speech delivered at the meeting of the North' Western Prov* 
inces and Qudh Legislative Council held on the 21st April 1897. 

I DtsiRE to join with the Hon'ble Mr. Miller in thanking 
the Council for the manner in which it has received the Budget. 
The Budget has been framed under circumstances of extraordin* 
ary pressure, such as perhaps these provinces have never ex- 
perienced within official memory. We were not free to carry 
out our policy upon any head of Provincial Finance, and all we 
oould do was to frame such a budget — the matter of the Local 
Boards is an example — which will enable us when prosperous 
times came round again to give full development to the policy 
which commends itself to the Council. The Hon'ble Mr. Miller 
has replied on nearly all the points which have been raised by 
way of criticism in the debate which has taken place, and it is 
unnecessary that I should repeat what he has said. There are, 
however, a few points to which he has not alluded, and he has 
left for me to deal with the great questions of the Provincial 
Contract, the famine administration, and the finances connected 
with it. Before I proceed to deal with these important ques- 
tions, there is, however, one matter that emerged in the course 
of the debate to which I wish to call attention ; I mean the sus- 
pensions of land revenue and the policy which the Government 
should adopt in dealing with the land revenue remissions in the 
future. I have stated on previous occasions that our intention 
was to postpone considering the question of remissions until the 
stress of the famine had passed away, and times had so far 
altered as to enable us to take a clear view of the future. There 
is no doubt, I suppose, that no landlord in the Provinces has up 
to the present time remitted a rupee of the arrears of bis tenants' 
rents. He has suspended the collection of these arrears, and 
when prosperous times again come round he will, I hope with 
consideration and leniency, call upon his tenantry to pay these 
arrears. The Government desires to pursue a similar policy. 
In the interests of the taxpaying public the Government cannot 
remit revenue unless the inability to pay is clear. In the 
Province of Oudh, which is now under re-settlement, the revisions 
•of revenue which are being made may bring into the Government 
treasury an increase of revenue of, say, 25 per cent. In making 
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these revisions of revenue the Government limits itself to taking 
60 per cent, of the actual assets — in the great majority of cases it 
takes nothing like that amount. If you compare these two data^ 
you will think it probable that for several years the Taluqddrs have 
been paying to Government about 25 per cent, of the assets of their 
estates. If Government now does not forego all the sums suspend* 
ei, it can hardly be accused of harshness in dealing with the land- 
lords, who for many years have been receiving a far larger share ol 
the assets than under former circumstances would come to them. 
I make these remarks in justification of my refusal to accept the 
proposal that we should altogether suspend our settlement opera* 
tions, and postpone until a distant future the introduction of the 
enhanced Government claim upon the land. It is not to be supposed 
that, because we prosecute settlement operations, we are going 
to levy the increased revenue immediately. It might be even 
regarded as in the interests of the landlords that the opera* 
tions are being prosecuted in these times. Settlement opera- 
tions conducted in prosperous times are likely to show larger 
assets than settlement operations prosecuted m adverse times* 
The smaller the assets on which an assessment is based the 
better it will be for landlords when good times again come 
round. Therefore, even from the point of view of the landlords^ 
I think it undesirable that the settlement operations should be 
postponed. In no case will the settlement operations in them- 
selves have any effect upon the enforcement of claims for arrears. 
The Hon'ble Sri Ram has, in regard to rabi suspensions, urged 
upon me that such suspensions should be made at uniform rates*. 
This suggestion of the hon'ble member has been called in 
question by the Hon'ble Edja Kampal Singh, who divide^ 
the landlords of the provinces into three classes, with differing 
capabilities for payment. Without considering the propriety 
of his division, I think there is force in his argument that a 
person who is rich and in no want of money is not entitled to the 
6ame amount of consideration as a landlord who is poor and 
embarrassed. The revenue should be collected in full from the 
landlord who is rich, in order that we may make a larger conces- 
sion to the person who is more in want. The real difficulty lies 
in the classification of landlords into rich and poor. 
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Another matter which arose in the course of the debate 
concerns the expenditure in connection with plague. I hope that 
expenditure will not be very considerable. All that has been 
done at the present time is making a few temporary hospitals, 
such as can be brought into immediate use should necessity arise. 
My late orders on this subject had for their object the calming of 
the agitation which existed in the public mind. It must be known 
to every Member of the Council that we ^had no intention of 
interfering with the cherished customs of the country, and that 
the rumours which attributed to us the intention of separating the 
mother from her child, or parting relations from each other, and so 
introducing hatreds and suspicions which it might take generations 
to dissipate, were ignorant, if not malicious, fictions. There is no 
intention on the part of any Government officer to interfere with the 
religious practices or social life of the people of this country, and, 
whether plague does or does not come, there shall be no interference 
with the pardah, no separation of families, no opposition to persons 
accompanying a sick person to a hospital or segregation camp in 
order to give all that consolation which is so necessary in sick- 
ness. The temporary hospitals we are building should be an 
object lesson in this respect. The plan upon which these tem« 
porary hospitals are to be built will show that the object of the 
Government is that people in these hospitals should enjoy the 
same privacy and comforts as they would enjoy in their own 
homes. As I say, I trust that large expenditure on this point 
will be avoided, and that we may by treating the first cases that 
arise so circumscribe the area of sickness as to prevent its spread. 

Last autumn, in anticipation of the discussion of the revision 
of the contract, I made it my business, with Mr. Miller's invalu- 
able help, to examine the past financial history and the actual 
financial position of these provinces. Without troubling you 
with the details of that examination, I may say that two conclu- 
sions emerged very clearly from it. The first was that in the 
period of the earlier contracts the material development of these 
provinces had been preferred to their administrative advance- 
ment; the second conclusion was that from the very com- 
mencement the administration of the Provinces had been conducted 
on a most economical scale. 
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With reference to the first conclusion, I would observe that 
during the earlier contracts this Government had accumulated a 
balance of about a crore of rupees. That balance it could dispose 
of in two ways. It could have spent the money in improving 
the administrative machinery of the Province, in giving it more 
extended educational facilities, a better police, a more liberally 
organized judicial service, and so forth. Or it could have spent 
the money in improving the material prosperity of the people 
by the construction of roads, railways and so forth. The 
Government of the day chose the latter alternative course, rely- 
ing, doubtless, on the hope that in the profits of its railways it 
would find an assured income for promoting the administrative 
improvements to which I have just referred. Accordingly the 
large accumulations which this Government had made were spent^ 
to the great material advantage of the country, in building rail- 
ways. From these railways at the present time a substantial 
income is derived. But since they were built they have passed 
out of our possession : the Government of India has thought fit 
to take them over, and the income, instead of coming into the 
local exchequer, is appropriated by the " predominant partner.'* 

Now I must not be understood by the Council as for a moment 
questioning the policy, or the propriety of the action, of the 
Government of India in thus taking over the investments of this 
Government, Doubtless their action in pursuit of an Imperial 
Bailway Policy has been for the good of the country on the whole* 
But what I wish to point out is the restrictive and injurious 
effect which that action has had on the administrative develop- 
ment of these provinces. The Government of these Provinces, 
while engaged in saving money wherewith to make railways, spent 
less on the provincial services than it would otherwise have spent. 
The appropriation by the Government of India of the interest on 
our investments disabled my predecessors from making up lee- 
way in administrative reform and expansion ; and as each succes- 
sive contract takes its character from the parsimony of the 
preceding one, we have come in the United Province^ to stereo- 
type a low scale of provincial expenditure and a defective adminis^ 
trative equipment. From a contract for 309 lakhs framed in 1882 
we only arrived in 1892 at a contract for 315 lakhs. The 
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provinces could never have paid their way in this decennial period 
had not local taxation in the shape of the Patwdri Fund been 
imposed to the extent of 22 lakhs of rupees a year. 

In addressing this Council last year I took occasion to say 
that the contract then coming to an end had proved a hard one 
for the provinces, and I expressed a hope that we might be for- 
tunate enough to get more liberal terms next time. That hope 
was based partly on the considerations to which I have now 
alluded, which, in my opinion, established an equitable claim to 
an increased allotment, partly on the fact that by force of circum- 
stances our irreducible expenditure had reached a much higher 
level than it had occupied five years before, and partly because the 
Finance Minister, Sir J. "Westland, himself, in his Financial State- 
ment for 1896-97, had given us proof that these provinces were 
much more heavily burdened than the sister provinces of the Empire 
in contributing to the common fund. To the first two grounds I 
do not wish to refer at any greater length, but to the last of the 
grounds, on which my hopes for a more liberal contract were 
based, I desire to invite the particular attention of the Council. 
Certain statements of accounts were published in the Gazette of 
India last spring under the authority of the Government of India, 
which, though not a complete exposition of the financial condition 
of the Empire, yet show the revenue raised by taxation, the 
amount expended in each Province, and the surplus available from 
each for the general account. These figures thus enable us to 
discern the relative pressure which the provincial contracts impose 
upon the Provinces generally. From an examination of these 
figures I draw two inferences. The first inference is that the 
surplus contributed by the North- Western Provinces and Oudh 
to the general account is larger than that of any other Province. 
It is even more than a quarter of the contributions of all the 
Provinces put together. It is more than double that of Bombay, 
and it exceeds that of rich Bengal by over ten millions of 
rupees. The second inference I draw is that the largeness of the 
surplus which we contribute to the Government of India is due 
to the fact that we are permitted to spend provinciaUy only a 
disproportionately small amount of the revenue which we raise. 
.According to the Financial Department figures^ all Provinces but 
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two spend provlncially over half of their revenue. The two 
exceptions are Madras and these Provinces ; but compared with 
Madras we come off a bad second ; f or^ while Madras is allowed 
to spend 48 per cent, of its revenue provincially, the expenditure 
in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh is kept down to 
42 per cent, I have carefully studied these financial statements 
published by the GFovemment of India ; and I can interpret their 
meaning only in one way. I interpret them to mean that these 
Provinces in the contracts made with us since 1882 have had 
much reason to complain, and that the Imperial Government 
now takes from us, whose need is sore, relatively more than it 
takes from Provinces whose needs are less urgent. 

Relying on the arguments furnished by the considerations 
which I have now sketched, I approached the Finance Minister 
last autumn and laid before him reasons for demanding a much 
better contract than had previously been granted to this Govern- 
ment. In regard to tke general arguments I may not have been 
able to convince Sir J. Westland ; but I think I made some 
impression on him. I think he would now admit that my 
representations were not in themselves unreasonable, though they 
may have involved issues that lay, in his opinion, outside the 
immediate scope of the provincial contract. He adheres to the 
principles on which the contracts have hitherto been based, and, 
although I claim to see the provincial allotments bear a nearer 
proportion than at present to the provincial revenues, I, for my 
part, am not prepared to join in utterly condemning those prin- 
ciples. Suffering has brought home to us in these provinces the 
lesson that when a province has to rely on the Government of 
India in its adversity it cannot expect a full and permanent 
measure of independence in its prosperity. But, however wo 
may stand on a question of theory, it has, I am glad to inform the 
Council, been admitted as a matter of fact by the Government 
of India that our allotment is inadequate, and that provision 
must be made for expenditure on a more liberal scale for the 
next five. years. In the arrangements, so far as they are com- 
pleted for next contract, our standard of annual expenditure 
has been taken at 342J lakhs of rupees, which is 22^ lakhs above 
the contract figures of 1892. This, no doubt, is a considerable 
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advance on the last contract, but the allotment is still, in my 
judgment, insufficient for the wants of the provinces. The 
account, however, is not yet closed, and the conditions under 
which Irrigation, Land Revenue and Excise are to be dealt with 
have, when the stress of famine is over, to be fixed. If the esti- 
mates of income from these sources of revenue be made on a 
reasonably low scale, the development which favourable seasons 
will doubtless bring may enable us to carry on the Government 
in a manner suitable to the requirements of a province which has 
been unfortunate in the past and is now heavily stricken. But, 
should the fixation of the terms in regard to these three heads of 
income be strict as against the Provinces, then I do not look 
forward with any confidence to being able to make up much of 
the leeway that has to be made good before the United Prov- 
inces are placed abreast of the other great Governments of the 
Empire. 

The other matter on which I wish to say a few words is the 
famine. In the published orders of Government the causes of the 
famine and the measures taken to meet it have been fully set 
forth, and I do not propose on this occasion to repeat what has 
already been placed on record. But passing as we now are through 
the centre of the storm, in relatively calm, though still in very 
troubled, waters, it may not be out of place if I say a few words 
regarding our past efforts and our expectations for the future. 

It is known to the Council that last year famine of an acute 
type prevailed in certain districts of the Allahabad Division, 
while scarcity requiring some relief measures was felt in isolated 
tracts of Oudh and Eohilkhand. To meet these difficulties relief 
operations were begun in February 1896, and they have 
practically continued up to the present time. But the monsoon 
rains afforded some intermission to our labours, and for adminis- 
trative purposes we have regarded this local scarcity, which I 
may call the '^ Bundelkhand Famine," as having terminated in 
September. After that period the distress both widened and 
deepened, and these circumscribed operations of relief become 
merged in the general famine, with which we are now contend- 
ing. 
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During the Bundelkhand famine the expenditure incurred 
amounted to Bs. 12^17,431. In exhibiting the financial and 
statistical results of our relief operations, we find it convenient to 
make as our unit the relief of one person for one day. Thus if 
1,000 persons are relieved daily for a month of 30 days, we say 
that relief has been given to 30,000 units. Calculating in this 
way, we find that during the Bundelkhand famine, the accounts 
of which, as I said, were closed up to September, relief was 
administered to 19,500,000 units at a total cost of Rs. 12,17,431. 
The cost of relief for each unit thus falls at llj pies, or less than 
one anna per head. 

The relief operations necessitated by the failure of last kharXf 
harvest may be said to have begun in October 1896. At the 
end of that month the daily average of persons in receipt of relief 
was, in round numbers, 30,000. This rapidly rose till on the 
27th February 1897 a maximum of 1,647,531 had been reached. 
After that the numbers began to decline with the commence- 
ment of the spring harvest, till on the 31st March they stood, in 
round numbers, at 1,025,000. The total numbers of units 
relieved for one day in the six months, from October 1896 to 
the end of March 1897, has, according to the best calculations 
at present available, thus been 125,682,000, in round numbers. 
The daily average of persons relieved during thase six months 
was, by this showing, 690,562. When it became apparent that 
relief operations on a large scale were inevitable, we established 
communications with the Accountant-General and the Examiner 
of Public Worlcs Accounts, and in consultation with them adopted 
measures to keep our accounts from the outset up to date in a 
manner which permitted of easy audit. I am therefore in a 
position to state to the Council with substantial accuracy the 
cost of relief operations for the year ending the 31st March. The 
gross cost, including the 12 lakhs expended on the Bundelkhand 
famine, may be put, in round numbers, at Rs. 98,00,000. This 
total may be divided between the charges incurred by Civil 
officers and the outlay in the Public Works Department, the 
former being put at Rs. 22,21,000 and the latter at Rs. 75,79,000. 
This total includes all charges, not only the wages of relief 
labourers and the doles to those in receipt of gratuitous relief, 
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tut also the expenditure on establishment, tools, plant and all 
miscellaneous items. Deducting from this total the cost of the 
Bundelkhand operations in the early part of the year, we find 
that the cbst of the famine for the last six months of the year 
1896-97 has been Rs. 85,82,978 : the daily cost per head emerges at 
13*1 pies. Having regard to the fact that prices were about 50 
per cent, dearer in the second than in the first half of the year, it 
will be apparent that the work of relief was effected more cheaply 
during the general famine than in the local scarcity. This satis- 
factory result is, I think, attributable to our having profited by 
the lessons which our Bundelkhand experience afforded. I may 
add that the success of our efforts to relieve distress is confirmed 
by the Sanitary Commissioner's mortuary returns. The latest of 
these returns show that in the worst districts the mortality does 
not exceed 58 per mille per annum, while in most districts the 
rate is much less. 

IThe incidence per head of relief expenditure is not the only 
criterion of the efficiency of a relief system. The quantity of 
work done has also to be taken into account. On this point I am 
not, I regret to say, at this moment in possession of full infor- 
mation for the entire period. But the complete statistics of 
February, which was the month of greatest pressure, shows the 
cost per 1,000 cubic feet to have been Es. 6. Profiting by experi- 
ence, the Public Works Department has worked cheaper this time 
than in the Bundelkhand famine. As famine labour is prover- 
bially inefficient, and as the work was almost entirely carried out 
on the gang and task system of the Famine Code, the result must 
be regarded as eminently satisfactory. In the parts of the 
country where distress has diminished, we are now working on 
the less expansive piece-work system. 

Under the piece-work, or intermediate system as it called, a 
family of five, consisting of the father and wife, two working 
children, and one child who does not work, are by the terms of 
the system entitled, if they perform an easy day's work, to receive 
precisely the same wages as they receive under the Famine Code 
system. As far as the Government is concerned, the advantage 
derived from the intermediate system is that it excludes from the 
works those people who have something to live upon at home, and 
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who do not stand in real need of relief^ because it insists upon 
everyone doing a reasonable amount of work. Tbat work is 
adjusted to the capacity of the individual^ and when I say that 
no one is turned away, and that four persons are not required to 
do more than from 60 to 120 cubic feet in a day, it will be 
apparent that the Government is not unnecessarily severe. 

As to the future, it is unsafe to prophesy. We are now 
moving through a transition stage, and it will yet be some weeks 
before the situation is fully developed. The favourable rabi 
harvest, which some districts have enjoyed, relieves us from im- 
mediate pressure in them, though continued high prices warn us 
that even here the danger is not yet over, and that next month 
when the harvest is complete we may find some of the labouring 
classes coming again upon our hands. In several districts again, 
notably Hardoi in Oudh, and the entire tract south of the Jumna 
, in the North-Western Provinces, and perhaps outlying tracts in 
other divisions, the rabi was very short in area and deficient in 
outturn. Here we expect that our difficulties will increase till 
relief comes with the rains : even after that period the strain will 
not be entirely relaxed till the kharif is harvested in October. 

Without binding ourselves to any strict numerical estimate^ 
I fear that we must count from this time forward on a gradual 
rise in the. numbers on relief. That number is now something 
over a million ; by the middle of next month it may approach 
one million and a half. After that further developments will 
depend on the timely advent of the monsoon. 

Our estimate of famine expenditure for the current year, as 
you have seen, is 85 lakhs : but comparatively little expenditure 
will be incurred for tools and plant: and we may hope that 
establishments will decrease when the breaking of the rains calls 
the people to their accustomed labour on the fields. We have on 
the whole therefore no reason to suppose that our estimate will 
prove inadequate. But even should this part of it be exceeded, 
we have every reason to hope that our general forecast of famine 
expenditure will be within the mark. An account of the vast and 
complex organization created and maintained for the administra- 
tion of relief, the history of the various measures adopted to avert 
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the pressure of distress^ and the recognition of the signal devotion 
to duty which has marked all ranks, and of the exceptionally 
great services of some officers^ must be reserved for a later 
occasion. 

It is not my object at the present time to refer to any aspect 
of famine administration which is not directly connected with the 
Financial Statement now before the Council. For this reason I 
abstain from dwelling on the advantages which the country is 
deriving from the expenditure of the Indian Famine Charitable 
Relief Fund. The benefits of this colossal bounty will be of 
varied and far-reaching importance. It calls for an expression of 
national gratitude^ but, so far as this Government is concerned, 
no portion of the burden which we have undertaken is lightened 
by the outlay of this charitable contribution to the wants of the 
distressed districts. The responsibility for saving life rests upon 
Government, and upon Government alone. 

These are the remarks which I thought it right to submit to 
the Council upon this subject. But I cannot close without a word 
of acknowledgement of the manner in which, since these difficul- 
ties began, we have been treated by the Government of India. If 
we think that our past history has given us a claim for a little 
more liberality in contract matters, any disappointment which 
we may feel on that account disappears in the strong feeling of 
gratitude which we must entertain for the unstinted support 
which has been accorded to us from the very commencement of 
our famine difficulties. In fact, the Government of India have 
given us a sheaf of blank cheques on the Imperial Treasury, to be 
filled in as our necessities might from time to time dictate. They 
have given us unfettered discretion in devising relief measures, 
and in adjusting means to ends. No fuller measure of support 
could have been accorded to any Government than that which 
the Government of India have extended to these provinces, and 
had there been failure in dealing with the famine, the fault would 
have been entirely ours. I trust that the results disclosed so far 
will have satisfied His Excellency the "Viceroy that his confidence 
in this Government, by which I mean the collective body of 
officers in these Provinces, has not been misplaced. 
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13.— Reply to the address presented at the Otidh Taluqddrs* Enter* 
tainment held at Lucknow on the IQth December 1897. 

MahArIjas, RAjas and Gentlemen of Oudh, — It is diflScult 
for me to find words in which to thank you for the signal, and, T 
believe, unprecedented, honour which you confer on me to-night, 
by this address and this Arabian Nights Entertainment. Regard- 
ing as I do the unanimous utterances of the Taluqd^rs of Oudh 
as significant of the sentiment of the Province, I must attach 
to this address, and so long as life lasts will attach to it, an 
unmeasured value. 

This manifestation of public approval has touched me more 
than I can say. To be told by you, amid such impressive sur- 
roundings, that my " tenure of office has become historic ** and 
my *^ name a household word '* is extraordinary praise, and I can 
only with full heart say that in the approbation of our Sovereign, 
to which you allude, and in the goodwill and gratitude of the 
people, I find the highest reward and the greatest pleasure that 
I am ever likely to enjoy. 

But, Gentlemen, I feel that I must not take or appropriate to 
myself alone all the honour which with generous profusion you 
heap on me with both hands to-night. I have been one among 
many workers, the captain or foreman if you. will, but still with 
many colleagues. If the Province this year has been supremely 
unfortunate in the magnitude of the calamities which have be- 
fallen it, it has been most happy in the men who were on the 
spot to contend with them. It does not become me to speak in 
praise of the Viceroy who, controlling the destinies of the Empire, 
secured to us from the outset the essential condition of our success. 
But I am free to bear witness to the great services of the men, 
native and European, by whose capacity and devotion the fabric 
of our success has been built up. 

I have acknowledged the services of some, but many others, 
who have contributed to the great result will never be heard of 
outside official circles and the limits of their own benefaction. 
But for them, as for the best of us, there is (as Lord Elgin said 
last October in the message which is now among our treasured 
mementos of the conflict) ^Hhe abiding satisfaction of the success 
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of the work and of their co-operation in it." And now on this 
memorable occasion^ when you confer on me the civic chaplet, 
ob hominibus aalutemj I associate all my fellow workers and 
colleagues with me^ declaring that to them belongs the greater 
praise. 

Gentlemen^ two years have now all but passed since I first 
met you in darbdr knd explained to you the spirit which would 
animate my administration of these provinces. Since then the 
times have been hard times for all of us. But out of evil good 
comeS; and adversity has brought us closer together than pros- 
perity might have done. From intimate relations with your 
foremost men I can say that you were never so well satisfied as 
now of the beneficent intentions of the Government towards you^ 
and of its resolve to maintain your rights intact and to assist you 
in improving your material condition. Tou have now had a 
crucial test of the spirit which animates the British Government 
in India and of the generosity of the English people. In the 
measures for the relief of distress you have seen operating on a 
grand scale the Government's humane care for even its feeblest 
subjects, a befitting illustration in this Jubilee year of the Queen- 
Empress' abiding interest in, and compassionate feeling for, her 
Indian people. In the suspension of the compulsory sale of land 
during the famine, you have had proof of our solicitude that no 
ancestral estate should, while the stress of hard times was on the 
country, pass from the old proprietors. And now you know that 
I am endeavouring to devise, in conjunction with yourselves, who 
have grown ardent on the subject, such a law of settlement as 
may preserve for ever their estates to the ancient aristocracy of 
the country. This has been for years the supreme object of my 
endeavour — to keep the people, and above all the ancient families, 
rooted to the soil, and now at last, as the sun of my oflBcial life 
makes haste to its setting, I seem to find on all sides some 
hope of its attainment. If this should come to pass, then the 
bonds which unite us will be drawn more close, and the feeling 
which is now strong between us will grow still stronger — trust 
by the Government in the goodwill of the Taluqdars of Oudh ; 
confidence on the TaluqdSrs' part in the justice and benevolence 
of the Government. 
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Gentlemen^ in conclnsion, I again thank you with full heart 
not only on my own part, but on the part of Lady MacDonnell 
and our daughter, to whom your address makes graceful reference. 
It is, I know, a cause of great regret to them that they should 
be prevented by absence from India from sharing in this even- 
ing's never-to-be-forgotten pleasure. 
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14. — Speech delivered at the Darhdr held at Allahabad for the 
reception of the MahdrdjaSf Rdjas, and Darhdria of the Allah* 
abad and Benares Divisions on the lith February 1898. 

MAHiiCRijAs, RIjas and DarbIuis of the Allahabad 
AND Benares Divisions, — I had hoped to have had an earlier 
opportunity than this of meeting you in darbdr and of enabling 
you to make that manifestation of your loyalty and attachment to 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress which your attendance at such a 
ceremony signifies. But almost from the time of my assumption 
of office in these provinces you and I have had our time and our 
attention occupied by urgent matters which could not wait for 
ceremoniesy and so, though I have come to know many of you in 
private interviews and in informal conferences, our formal and 
public meeting has been delayed until now. But the delay has its 
compensations. The year through which we have just passed has 
been a year of peculiar rejoicing and of peculiar trial ; and it has 
furnished me with proof more sure than that of mere ceremonial 
homage that both in rejoicing and in trial the Government of 
whom you are the leaders and the people are united in their 
sympathies and their endeavours. 

When the whole British Empire last June celebrated with 
enthusiasm the sixtieth anniversary of the accession of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress to the Throne, the Indian 
Empire was not backward in its manifestation of loyalty : and 
from no part of her wide-spreading dominion was it more accept- 
able to Her Majesty. And, though in the Benares and Allahabad 
Divisions the rejoicings were overshadowed by the calamity of 
the famine, yet even in that time of greatest trial signal proofs 
were forthcoming of the aflfeotion with which the person of the 
Queen-Empress is regarded in this part of the country. 

It is in times of calamity that the qualities of institutions 
and peoples are best tested, and the strength of the bonds between 
Governments and the governed made manifest. To the Allahabad 
Division this test of misfortune was applied with greater severity 
than to any other part of India. For several years the harvests 
had been poor, while for two successive seasons the crops had 
almost entirely failed, and there was a period when nearly one-half 
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tj{ the population of some difltricts and one-fourth of the total 
population of the division were left with no resources of their 
own to save them from starvation. In part of the Benares 
Division also there was severe distress, not, however, approch- 
ing in intensity the distress of Allahabad. What might have 
been the result of such a state of things those of you who have 
heard of the effects of famine in Bundelkhand in the last or the 
early part of the present century can well imagine. The whole 
countryside was then Itdd desolate. Many villages have since 
remained deserted, and vast tracts of cultivated land were aban- 
doned, and did not come under the plough again for many genera- 
tions, duch a catastrophe might again have overtaken you 
but for the exertions made by the Government and, under the 
stimulus of those exertions, by the landlords and the people them- 
selves. The Government stood forth as the dispenser of bounty 
on an unexampled scale and the preserver of lives. A treasure 
as vast as in former centuries had been spent on palaces, 
pleasure and display, was poured out in the relief of distress. To 
the strong was given work ; to the weak gratuitous relief ; and on 
each of those whom custom or honourable self-respect forbade to 
appear in jjublic as mendicants, relief was bestowed in their own 
homes. And this direct expenditure was not the limit of the 
Government's beneficence, nor was its solicitude confined to the 
saving of life alone« The honour and prosperity of the landlords 
was as much a matter of concern to us as the lives of the tenantry 
and labouring classes, and, lest in these times of adversity you, 
Gentlemen, should be straitened by the payment of the full 
amount legally due from you, there were granted, especially in the 
Allahabad Division, large suspensions and afterwards remissions 
of revenue. 

Now, too, it became manifest that the great works which 
had been slowly carried out through your years of prosperity for 
the mitigation or pi'evention of famine — the building of railways 
and the improvement of roads — were at last bearing their full 
f iniit ; and food was poured in abundance and without effort into 
tracts which twenty years ago were so inaccessible that it would 
then have been difficult at any cost to make up such a deficiency 
in local food supplies as was felt last year. 
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But even all tliese exertions and preparations would not 
have been enough to avert widespread suffering had riot the people 
themselves shown such splendid fortitude and such a patient and 
law-abiding spirit. In former famines the beginning of distress 
was marked by a spirit of lawlessness and f reebooting and by the 
general relaxation of moral restraint. But during the past year, 
though petty crimes were more numerous than usual, there was 
none of that general turbulence and disorder which might have 
been expected from people suffering from so great a calamity ; 
and so soon as the season permitted they returned to their fields 
and villages with apparently unabated energy and hope. To 
this happy result the generosity of those among you who, by 
remission of rents, by private charity, and by private relief 
works, did what lay in your power to alleviate the distress of 
your tenants and your poorer neighbours, no doubt largely 
contributed ; and it has been a great pleasure to me to acknow- 
ledge such services. 

To the most prominent in benefaction has also been 
vouchsafed additional recognition in the grant of a title by Her 
Majesty the Queen-Empress ; and it has been to-day my welcome 
task to deliver to those who have been decorated either on account 
of famine services or of other signal merits the sanads conferring 
those titles. I have also had the pleasure of delivering, by 
order of His Excellency the Viceroy, to all those who have 
specially distinguished themselves by their efforts during the 
famine certificates in the name of Her Majesty setting forth 
the high value of their services. But it is not in titles or 
in praise, but in the gratitude of a contented country and of 
a people rescued from misery and restored to prosperity, 
that the true reward of you and of all of us must rest. 
To perpetuate this content and secure the continuance of this 
prosperity by loyal co-operation with the Government in its 
efforts to develop the resources and improve the condition of the 
people is, I am sure, the wish of all now listening to me. 
In the confidence inspired by this assurance, and in the expec- 
tation that, under Providence, abundant harvests will in the 
future remove the sad recollection of the past, I now bid you 
farewell. 
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15,-- Reply to the address presented by His Highness the Mahdrdja 
of Benares on behalf of the residents of the North'Western 
Provinces and Oudh at the Mte held at Allahabad in honour 
of the Lieutenant' Oovernor^s administration of famine relief 
on the liih February 1898. 

Your Highness, RAjas and Gentlemen, — In giving me- 
this splendid reception and presenting me with this most compli- 
mentary address, you have conferred on me the greatest honour 
it IS in your power to bestow ; and I should be, indeed, insensible 
if in receiving it I did not experience feelings of intense gratifi- 
cation and pride. It has been said that the noblest object of 
human ambition is to win the gratitude of a people. It is a 
supreme reward for me and for the officers who have worked 
with me to know that in doing our duty we have earned the 
people^s goodwill. But, while I regard this evening's demon- 
stration as a signal honour paid to myself and to the officers of this 
Government who conducted the relief operations, I do not fail 
to notice that it has another significance also. It is not aa 
expression of local sentiment only, valuable as that would be 
coming from the capital city of the Province. It is a demon- 
stration supported by the whole Province. Representatives 
of the great territorial landlords, of commerce and trade, 
of the learned professions, and of the agricultural interests — 
in sliort, of all that is influential, respected and of solid - 
worth in the civil life of the country are assembled here 
this evening. You have met to thank Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress for the exertions of her servants, and also to thank the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland and other countries for the 
help sent to our suffering people in their hour of need. This then 
is of the nature of a national demonstration of gratitude, and as 
such is unique so far as my experience goes in this part of India. 
There can be no more fitting conclusion to the famine than this 
demcmstration furnishes ; nor could you impose on me a more 
acceptable duty than the duty of conveying to the Viceroy the 
message which you desire to send across the seas. 

There is another point in your address. Gentlemen, which I 
cannot pass over in silence. In replying to an address, also 
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most acceptable and highly valued by me, from the Taluqddrs of 
Oudh, I expressed the belief that the year of adversity through 
which we had passed had brought us — the rulers and the ruled — 
more closely together than a year of prosperity would have done. 
In this address you confirm my belief when you say that the 
measures taken for the relief of distress have brought the bene- 
volent power of Her Majesty's Government more vividly to the 
minds of all : have drawn the rulers and the ruled more close 
together : and have thereby added to the strength of the Empire. 
It IB my earnest hope that nothing will weaken this closer union ; 
and that as the years pass it may be strengthened by a better 
mutual understanding of our aims and wants ; and by mutual 
forbearance and assistance. 

Gentlemen, it only remains for me to thank you for your 
kindly reference to Lady MacDonnell, who I know very greatly 
regrets her absence to-night. Your mention of her will, I am 
sure, give her extreme pleasure. 
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16. — Beplp to the address presented by the Pandits of Benares at the 
fete held at Allahabad in honour of the Lieutenant'Oovernor^s 
administration (^famine relief on the l^th February 1898. 
I SHOULD at any time consider it a great distinction to 
receive a complimentary address from the Pandits of Benares, 
the ancient home and centre of Sanskrit philosophy and learning, 
and' of Hindu religious thought. But I am honoured in an 
especial degree by the presentation of this address amid such 
surroundings. You do not, as a rule, occupy yourselves with 
secular matters, or take part in the ever-changing movements 
of public affairs. Living in retirement and studious abstraction, 
you maintain the practice and traditions of learning and reflexion 
which have so enriched the literature of your country and 
preserved its religious ideals. In departing from your usual 
habits of life and coming here to-night to assure me of tho 
satisfaction of the learned Pandits of sacred Kashi with my admin- 
istration, you confer on me a great and most unexpected honour : 
and I beg you to believe that among the many testimonials of 
approval and goodwill which I have received there is none that 
I value more highly than that which you have given me, I beg 
to thank you with all my heart. 
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17. — Speech delivered at the Darbdr held at Lucknot9 on the 18t/i 

February 1898. 

I HAVE invited you to meet me in DarWr to-day in order 
that I might formally congratulate you on the cessation of the 
famine, and thank you for the attitude of helpfulness which you 
preserved during our time of trial. I also wished you to assist at 
the distribution of those honours and distinctions which it -has 
been my privilege to bestow to-day by eommand of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and in the name of Her Majesty the Queen-^ 
Empress. 

I congratulate tho gentlemen to whom I have delivered sanad^ 
and certificates of honour on the distinguished position they have 
won in the favour of the Government and the esteem of their 
countrymen ; and I pray that they may long live to enjoy thoir 
dignities. It is a disappointment to me that I am unable on this 
occasion to deliver to Rdja Tasadduk Rasul Khan, who has greatly 
helped the Government during the famine, the Insignia of the 
Star of India, into which Exalted Order I cordially welcome him. 
I trust, however, that this pleasure will not be long denied me. 

Gentlemen, I am sure that the feeling uppermost in the 
minds of most of us to-day— certainly in the minds of all reflect- 
ing men among us — is thankfulness for our escape from the 
calamity which threatened to overwhelm us last year. It is un- 
necessary for me in your presence to dwell on the famine, to 
. trace its origin, or narrate its progress. Its history has been 
told without exaggeration and without concealment. You are all 
aware now of the extent of the disaster ; of the patience and 
endurance of the people ; of the privations and dangers to which 
millions were exposed for many months ; and of the magnitude 
of the exertions made by the Government, and by the landlords 
and leaders of the people, to mitigate those privations and avert 
those dangers. Under Providence our success has been great : 
greater than in the beginning I had dared to hope for ; but it 
has not been won without much sacrifice and toil, and many sad 
memories. On these, however, I will not dwell to-day. My wish 
now is to point to one great and abiding consolation which I 
^TB,w from the trials of the past two years. These trials and the 
measures of relief which they called for*-measures which are 
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Btnong tte noblest monuments of the Jubilee year, and which 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress followed with the closest sym- 
pathy and interest — have brought home to every hearth in these 
l^rovinces the knowledge of the power and resources of the 
Government and its humane care for even the feeblest of its 
Bubjects. They have inspired a feeling of gratitude and confi- 
dence throughout the country. They have brought us closer to 
each other than we had been before. That these feelings will 
grow and endure is my earnest prayer, and I look to you, 
the leaders of the people, to secure this consummation. You 
have now had a crucial test of the spirit which animates the 
British Government in India — the same spirit that animated Her 
Majesty*s gracious promise given you nearly 40 years ago : 
** in their prosperity will be our strength ; in their contentment 
our security; and in their gratitude our best reward.'* You 
have now also had experience of the generosity of the English 
people. May these memories remain green in your minds ; and 
should, unhappily, causes of discord or disunion arise between us 
at any future time, may they point the way to the removal of 
such differences in the spirit of mutual understanding and for- 
bearance. 

Gentlemen, two years have now passed since I first re- 
ceived you in Darbdr in this hall and explained to you the 
spirit in which I intended to carry on the administration of 
the Province. At that time the questions which seemed to me 
of greatest importance were these : the settlement of the Govern- 
ment revenue on your estates; reform in the Police; improve- 
ment in the subordinate Judicial and Executive services; the 
€tdvancement of primary education among the masses of the 
people ; aud the establishment of your local self-governing bodies 
on a basis of financial independence. Notwithstanding the heavy 
burden thrown upon the Government by the local famine of 1896 
and the general famine of last year, progress has been made in 
each of these important questions. Your District Boards have 
been made financially independent, so far as the Provincial 
finances admit : and they will acquire a greater measure of 
independence as time goes on and they succeed in developing 
their local resources. In primary education movement is, at last, 
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perceptible ; and there is hope for the future. In regard to the 
subordinate services it has been made clear by significant example 
that corruption^ when detected^ leads to condign punishment. 
But punishment alone does not work the cure which this disease 
requires. There must be also prevention ; and with that object 
the rules for admission to the public service are being revised, 
with the object of improving the quality of candidates and of 
introducing in a cautious and tentative way, and with due regard 
to ancestral claims and social status, that principle of competition 
which in other provinces and other countries has given excellent 
results. In the great Department of the Police the pay of the 
officers and men has at last been so far raised as to relieve us 
from the reproach of expecting more of human nature than it 
was capable of giving. It may now be expected that gradual 
improvement in the quality of the force will ensue. But I say 
now, Gentlemen, as I said to you two years ago, that integrity in 
the lower ranks of the administration depends very largely on 
yourselves. Increased pay and improved methods of recruit- 
raeni will probably in course of time inspire into a service a 
morality higher than the morality of the environment — if that be 
low — from which the service is recruited. But this effect will be 
greatly stimulated and hastened if public opinion be expressed in 
aid of administrative effort. You in this Province of Oudh are 
the leaders and exponents of public opinion, and on you rests the 
responsibility of reinforcing the efforts of the Government by 
discountenancing all acts which conflict with its policy. 

The last of the great subjects which I have mentioned as 
pressing for attention two years ago is the settlement of the 
land revenue on your estates. In my address to you in the 
Darbdr of 1896 I explained to you the spirit in which this 
Government intended to approach that great subject. My ex- 
planations were well received by you ; but you were naturally 
anxious to have also the assurance which facts only can give. 
That practical or concrete assurance you have since, in number- 
less cases, obtained. It has been a very great pleasure to me 
to learn from yourselves that you were satisfied with the way 
the existing law is being worked, although you would like to 
have that law altered to your own greater advantage. Of course 
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it 18 never a pleasant thing to be forced to share our income with 
the public, let visionaries, without an income, say what they may 
to the contrary. But the Government of the country must be 
carried on ; and the right of the State to a share in the profits of 
the land is not contested. The problem is to reconcile the just 
demand of the State with the just rights of the landlords. I 
believe you are satisfied that on the basis of the existing law an 
honest and a successful endeavour to do this has been, and is now 
being, made. Gentlemen, you know my opinion that the agrarian 
question lies at the root of all prosperity and contentment in 
India; and if in these great Provinces of the North- West and 
Oudh progress is made in my time towards adjusting even a part 
of that subject to the requirements of existing society, then I shall 
take away with me when I leave you for good an abiding consola- 
tion. But it is not alone in the establishment of satisfactory rela- 
tions between the landlords and the State that the solution of the 
great agrarian question lies. No solution can be fully satisfac- 
tory or complete which does not take note of the great question 
of agricultural indebtedness; which does not provide for the 
maintenance of the old proprietors in their estates and for the 
regulation of their relations with their tenantry on a fair and 
reasonable basis. The question of agricultural indebtedness and 
of its remedy is under the consideration of the Government of 
India, and for its solution we must possess our souls in patience. 
In this Province of Oudh the maintenance of the old proprietors 
in their estates is of more pressing importance than any question 
of landlord and tenant, and to it you and I are now devoting our 
attention. 

Actuated as we are by a common motive, and assured of the 
sympathy of the Viceroy, whose interest in your welfare is con- 
spicuous, I believe that by this time we should have made more 
progress than we can now show in this matter had Nature 
not interposed and involved us all in a struggle for life. As, 
through the mercy of Providence, we have emerged from the 
struggle, we shall now, I trust, with renewed energy follow the 
path of administrative effort and co-operation for the public weaL 
Gentlemen, I now bid you farewell. 
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18. — Speech delivered at a dinner at Oorernment Souse , Allahabad, 
on the 5th March 1898, on the retirement of Sir John Edgb 
from the "Chief Justiceship of the Allahabad Sigh Court. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — You have honoured me with your 
presence this evening, in order that we may testify to the high 
esteem and respect in which we hold Sir John and Lady Edge ; 
that we may express the regret we feel at their approaching 
departure from the country ; and that we may wish them a long 
continuance of good health, prosperity, and happiness at home. 
(Applause.) The applause with which you receive the mere mention 
of this toast is a sufficient proof of your sentiments in regard to it; 
and I feel that I need not say another word in order to recommend 
it to your hearty acceptance. But the custom on occasions like the 
present requires that the persons whom we wish to honour shall pass 
through the ordeal of hearing their praises sung to their faces. 
Sir John Edge, who is the most modest of men, would probably 
prefer that the custom should on this occasion be honoured in the 
breach and not in the observance. (Laughter.) I cannot set the 
' custom altogether at defiance, but I shall endeavour to consult his 
feelings, and be as brief as I can. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Sir John Edge came to these Provinces 
twelve years ago. He came with a high reputation (hear, hear); 
but it is not necessary that I should refer in detail to his career 
before he came to India. I may, however, be pardoned for 
mentioning two great qualifications which he brought to 
the high office which he has adorned. One qualification 
was — and I personally think it a pity that this qualification 
is not more generally possessed by high dignitaries of State 
and by a larger proportion of Her Majesty's subjects gene- 
rally — the qualification of being an Irishman. (Laughter.) 
The other qualification which Sir John Edge brought to his 
high office was a wide range of legal learning and a strong gtasp 
of legal principles, which he had acquired, not as a student, or in 
chambers merely, but in a leading practice in that great Northern 
Circuit which has, during the present century, been the nursery 
of so many distinguished Judges. (Applause.) Coming to the 
High Court of these Provinces in 1886, the Chief Justice found 
that it was not a bed of roses which had been prepared for him. 
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I do not wish; on this occasion, to say one word tending unneces- 
sarily to revive unpleasant memories ; but I think I may without 
offence venture to observe that, on taking his seat on the High 
Court Bench the Chief Justice found the relations prevailing 
between the Court and the Executive Government — and I might 
also say between the Court and the Magistracy — to be somewhat 
strained. The Chief Justice will bequeath to his successor a lega<^y 
of a far different kind from that which he himself inherited. 
Where he found suspicion and antagonism, he leaves confidence 
and co-operation. (Hear, hear.) Where he found the Magistracy 
chafing at the severity of judicial rebuke, he leaves a Magistracy 
encouraged by considerate advice, while chastened by measured and 
dignified correction. (Hear, hear.) Above all, the Chief Justice 
has shown by precept and example that he does not regard the 
High Court a& an imperium in imperio, but, on the contrary, that he 
regards it as part of the administrative machinery of the Govern- 
ment ; a part, indeed, with its own privileges and its own well 
defined sphere of independent activity ; but still a part of the 
Government of the country whose duty it i& within the law to assist 
the Administration in the maintenance of order. (Loud applause.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen, the importance of thia change in the 
attitude, or, if the word be permitted to me in this connection, in 
the politics of the High Court of these Provinces, was as far- 
reaching and beneficial as I trust it may be lasting. As the 
promoter of this change, the creator of these healthier relations,. 
Sir John Edge is entitled to our unstinted praise. And it is to 
be remembered that this newer and better order of things was 
introduced without any unworthy submissiveness or any forfeiture 
of independence on the part of the Court. (Hear, hear.) Indeed^ 
no Chief Justice has ever been more punctilious in upholding the 
independence and dignity of the Court, <yc more prompt to 
challenge any invasion of its privileges. (Applause.) 

If, under the Chief Justice's guidance, the relations of the 
Court with the Administration have been thus improved, its 
relations with the public have been no less cemented in respect 
and confidence. The key to the public confidence and respect 
which is reposed in the Court is to be found not only in the 
substantial quality of the justice which has been dispensed by it^ 
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but in the fact that the Chief Justice has never played to the 
gallery ; that he has never been influenced in his judicial utter- 
ances by any considerations of what the public might think of his 
deliverances. (Loud applause.) But, while regardless of popular 
applause— that will-o'-the-wisp which has misled so many men, — 
the Chief Justice has been ever mindful of the feelings of litigants 
in his Court and of their advocates at the Bar. The legal profes- 
sion in these provinces, and, I may add, the judiciary as a whole, 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Sir John Edge, not only for his 
codification of the orders and rules of practice whereby order has 
been evolved out of chaos, but for the suppression of many abuses 
which affected the character of the Bar ; for the encouragement 
of a healthier tone ; for the improvement of the legal knowledge 
and the professional status of legal practitioners. (Applause.) 
Litigants and advocates alike will miss his unfailing patience ; for 
in this respect the Chief Justice has, I believe, been long-suffering. 
Indeed, if a little flippancy on such an occasion as this be permitted 
to me, I would say that, if there is such a thing as gratitude in 
lawyers' breasts, there should be 

" . . meanings of the Bar 
When he puts out to sea. '* 

(Laughter.) 

And it is not in legal matters alone that my honoured guest of 
this evening has established claims to the respect and gratitude of 
these provinces. The part which he has taken as President of the 
Famine Committee for the relief of distress is fresh in the minds 
of you all. (Applause.) But what perhaps you do not know so 
well is, that he has left his mark on our educational system by 
the Regulations of the TJniversity, of which he was the first Vice- 
Chancellor, — regulations which are a model of comprehensiveness 
and of skill in drafting. He has also left his mark on the 
Volunteer movement. In our schooldays we learned that arma 
cedant togcB, but one beholding Colonel Edge leading his battalion 
of Volunteers would be disposed to reverse the phrase. If the 
Chief Justice had not been a good judge, he would surely have 
been a good soldier. If he had not devoted his clear and strong 
intellect to solving the knots of our legal difficulties, he might 
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to-day have been cutting the knots of our frontier problems by 
the sword. (Loud applause.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have only touched the outer fringe 
of my subject. But I feel that I must not trespass longer on 
the modesty of my guest. I think, however, I have said enough 
to remind you of Sir John Edge's many claims to our regard as 
the high functionary of State who has not restricted himself to one 
sphere of duty alone, but has helped the Government in multiform 
ways. (Applause.) I have si^id nothing of that straightforward- 
ness of character — of that kindliness of disposition and generous 
hospitality — which has made him as a private gentleman respected 
throughout these provinces. (Cheers.) To this phase of my sub- 
ject it is merely necessary for me to refer in order to awaken re- 
sponsive feelings in your minds. Bat it is with this aspect of the 
Chief Justice's life that we must intimately associate Lady Edge, 
to whom to-night we wish also to offer the tribute of our respect 
and regard. (Cheers.) We all feel that their departure from 
among us will create a blank which it will not be easy to fill, and 
add one more regret to the many we experience in this " land of 
regrets," I think that they, too, will not part from us all too 
willingly, and that in the years to come their stay in these 
Provinces will furnish them with some pleasant memories.- 

" As slow their ship her foamy track 
Against the wind is cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still looks back 
To that famed land 'tis leaving. 

So loth they part from much they love. 
From all the links that bind them ; 

So turn their hearts, as on they rove," 
To those they've left behind them. 
(Loud cheers.) 
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19. — Reply to the memorial for the introduction of the Ndgri 
character in the Courts and Public Offices in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, presented by a deputation of the residents 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh at Oovernment 
Souse, Allahabad, on the 2nd March 1899, 

Gentlemen, — I admit the importance of the subject which 
you bring to my notice in this memorial ; but it is well to avoid 
exaggerating its importance. The change which you advocate ia 
really not a change in the language employed in our courts and 
official documents so much as a change in the character 
employed to write the language. The language used in 
our courts and public documents may be in certain respects 
high-flown and Persianised, and a change in the direction 
of greater simplicity of expression may be desirable. But still 
the language used is substantially Hindi, which is spoken by an 
overwhelming majority of the population of these provinces. But 
if the language of our courts be Hindi, the character employed ta 
write it is the Persian ; and your proposal is to substitute for this 
Persian character the Ndgri character (you don't seem to like 
the Kaithi) in which Hindi is ordinarily written. There 
is no doubt much to be said in support of this proposal. There 
are about 47 millions of people in these provinces, and from 
enquiries which have been recently prosecuted in every district 
of the provinces in connection with the linguistic survey of India, 
by that distinguished philologist. Dr. Grierson, it has been ascer- 
tained that out of the 47 millions about 45 millions speak Hindi 
or some dialect of Hindi. Now if these 45 millions of people 
were able to write the language which they speak, the substitu- 
tion of the Ndgri or the Kaithi for the Persian character would 
obviously be a matter of pressing necessity. But out of the 45 
millions less than three millions can read or write at all ; while 
of this number of literate people, if I may so call them, a consid- 
erable proportion are Muhammadans who speak Urdu and prefer 
to use the Persian character. I think you will admit that these 
facts negative any suggestion that the proposal you now bring 
forward is of special urgency ; although I do not mean to say 
that it is not important or that you have done wrong in bringing 
it forward. Undoubtedly the question is of growing importance; 
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for the number of persons able to read and write Hindi is daily 
increasing through the operation (^ our system of primary educa- 
tion which, providing as it does for the mass of the people, must 
chiefly employ some form of the Devndgri character. With 
every increase in the number of people able to write Hindi, and 
accustomed to the Nagri character, the retention of the Persian 
character as the sole medium of official communication is 
calculated to impede more and more the free communication 
between the people and the authorities. Every impediment of 
this sort is a disadvantage. It was not so much felt in 
former times when fewer communications were received from 
the people by the authorities than are received at the present 
time. But things have changed, and are changing fast, and 
the number of representations from the people to the authorities 
has increased and is rapidly increasing. This change, which is 
in itself a satisfactory result of our administration, makes it all 
the more important that no removable impediment in the 
way of full and free communication should be allowed to continue; 
and if education in Hindi is extending among the masses, so 
must a thorough knowledge of that language and its written 
character be required of the officers of Government. 

But, while you may see from these remarks that I am at least in 
theory in favour of the more extended use of the Ndgri character, 
I am bound to say that there are greater difficulties in 
the way of its general introduction in these Provinces than 
you seem to think. You bring to ray notice that when I was a 
Collector of a Behar district I was among those who promoted 
the substitution of Kaithi for Persian as the official character in 
that Province. That is true, and the change has now, I believe, 
been completely effected in Behar and has proved most beneficial. 
But the change took a generation of official life to effect, 
and the transition period, I can tell you from personal experience, 
was a time of worry and trouble to every one connected with the 
business. Now if these difficulties were found to exist in a part 
of the country which had been less influenced by the methods of 
Moghal times than Hindustan has been, and in which the 
proportion of Muhammadans to Hindus in the general population 
and in the pubUo seryice was less than the proportion which 
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• 

prevails in these provinoes, you can readily understand that the 
difficulties in the way of giving effect to your proposals in the 
United Provinces are very serious and formidable. 

The general conclusion I come to is that, while I think that 
the more general use of Ndgri in our official dealings would be 
beneficial, and while the tendency of the times makes in favour 
of the change, there is no urgent or overbearing reason why we 
should be in a hurry, or why we should not proceed with delib- 
eration and with due regard for the interest and susceptibilities 
of those who oppose the change. 

The change will be, as you anticipate, opposed by the Muham- 
madans, and you have as yet done nothing to disarm their opposi- 
tion and win them over, if not to an acceptance of your views, at 
least to the consideration of a compromise. In this, as in all other 
matters involving a conflict of interests, we ought, as practical 
men, to see whether a middle course cannot be steered whereby 
conflicting interests may be reconciled. 

Without intending on this occasion to lay down the lines of a 
policy on this subject, and without binding myself to any partic- 
ular course of action, I would say that we are concerned with 
three classes of public documents or communications : first, there 
are communications addressed by the people to the authorities ; 
next, there are communications addressed by the authorities to the 
people ; and, lastly, there are the records of Government proceed- 
ings which are preserved in public offices. 

The last class of documents, namely, the records of Govern- 
ment proceedings preserved in public offices, stand on a some- 
what different footing from the other two classes. Of course the 
people are interested in the character in which Government 
proceedings are recorded ; they want copies of such proceedings ; 
they are often evidence of titles, rights and so forth. But they 
are mostly used on formal occasions, and under legal advice ; the 
use of them does not enter into the daily life of the people ; and 
consequently the question in regard to them is less pressing even 
than in regard to the other two classes. On this occasion I 
should like to reserve my views in regard to the character in 
which these public records should be written. But I may say I 
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have seen no sufficient reason to abate my opposition to the pro- 
posal to employ for these records the Roman character. 

In regard to the other two classes of documents I am disposed 
to think that it ought not to be incumbent on a man^ who can 
write Ndgri, to-be at the expense of having his raspresentation 
or memorial to Government written for him in the Persian charac- 
ter. It also seems wrong that a proclamation issued by the 
authorities to (say) a Hindi-speaking village, should be written 
in the Persian character, which no man in the village can read. 
It ought not to be impossible to devise a method by which the 
convenience of the people, be they Hindi-speaking or Urdu-speak- 
ing, may be met without forcing them to incur expenditure in 
approaching the Government or in ascertaining what the wishes 
of the Government are. Arrangements in this direction, if they 
can be made, may not secure all the ends which you. Gentlemen, 
and the other promoters of this memorial have in view, but they 
will meet some of them and give the Government time to see its 
way more clearly than it can at present do, to a better and fuller 
settlement of the question. It must be remembered that the 
practice of 300 years cannot be abolished in a day. I believe it 
is the case that before the time of the Emperor A.kbar, Hindi, with 
its written character, was the language in use in public as in* 
private aflfairs in this part of India. The substitution in public 
documents and proceedings of the Persian for the Hindi character 
was part of the changes introduced by the Emperor's minister, 
Todar Mai, who was a Hindu. Your present action shows that, in 
your opinion, the change was not recommended by the greatest 
good of the greatest number: and on this point most people 
would, I think, agree with you. But, nevertheless, we must not 
hastily do anything which is opposed to established facts and sub- 
versive of the practice of 300 years. Whatever is to be done must 
be done deliberately and after full enquiry. 
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20. — Beplp to an address presented by the Trustees of the Muham* 
*madan Anglo- Oriental College^ Aligarh, on the 2nd January 
1899. 
Mr. Syed Mahmood and Gentlemen, Trxtstebs of this 

College, — I have to thank you for the address which you have 

presented to me, and for the manner in which you have received 

me on this my second visit to your College. 

It is now three years since I last visited this College. On 
that occasion I was received by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, whose 
death we all unite in deploring. In everything which this 
address sets forth with, I may say, filial piety and great eloquence 
regarding that distinguished man, I entirely agree. My personal 
acquaintance with him was not, indeed, of many years' duration, 
although, of course, he was long known to me by reputation ; 
but our intercourse was marked by frankness and confidence. 
His death came in the fulness of honour and of years, but it was 
a great loss to India generally, and to this College in particular 
and I can honestly say that among the many who throughoat 
India regretted his loss there was none, outside his own family, 
whose regret was more sincere than my own. (Loud applause.) 

Gentlemen, in an early portion of your address you say that 
special significance and unusual importance attaches to my pre- 
sence among you to-day. In this I agree with you. As the 
address declares, this College is now passing through a time of 
extreme difficulty and embarrassment, and upon the conclusions 
at which you may arrive at your next annual meeting will depend 
its future, if, indeed, it is to have any future on the lines laid 
down by its lamented founder. I therefore make no apology for 
speaking to you in a frank and candid manner. As Patron of the 
College, and in my capacity as Lieutenant-Governor of the Prov- 
ince, I am authorized by rule 39 of the Laws and Regulations to 
give you "advice upon the improvement, management and welfare 
of the College," and I agree with you in thinking that on no 
occasion which has yet arisen in the history of the institution was 
the necessity for advice more urgent than it is to-day. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, it is known to you all that the latter years of 
Sir Syed Ahmed's life were darkened and troubled by the 
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financial losses which befell the College through the dishonesty 
of subordinates. With the energy and single-mindedness which 
distinguished him through life, Sir Syed Ahmed, although then, I 
believe, of an age beyond the ordinary span of human life, 
endeavoured to repair those losses. But he died before much 
progress in that direction had been made, and when Mr. Syed 
Mahmood, now Life Honorary President, succeeded to his father's 
place, he found the Oollege enmeshed in serious financial difficul- 
ties, out of which no salvation was possible without outside 
assistance. It was in view of these facts that some of the ad- 
mirers of Sir Syed Ahmed bethought themselves of the expedient 
of appealing to public gratitude and raising a fund which should 
at once retrieve the fortunes of the College and establish a suit- 
able memorial to its great founder. (Applause.) Gentlemen, when 
that intention was communicated to me, I thought that the great- 
est assistance that I could at that juncture render to the College 
would be to ascertain what the exact financial position of the 
College was, what were the causes which led to its embarrass- 
ments, and what was the best way to avoid similar difficulties in 
future. Accordingly, I placed at the disposal of the College 
authorities the gratuitous services of the Government Audit 
staff, who carried out a full audit and inspection of the College 
accounts. The result of this inspection has been not only to 
place the College authorities in possession of an exhaustive 
statement of the actual financial position, but of sound advice as 
to how that position is to be retrieved, and, when retrieved, how 
it can be maintained intactf or the future. (Cheers.) It is not neces- 
sary that on this occasion I should enter into financial details, but 
this much I can say that, although the liabilities are consid- 
erable, they are not beyond the reach of redemption if there 
be only union and reasonable moderation, and determination to do 
the right thing on the part of the Trustees. (Cheers.) But it would 
be worse than useless on this occasion to conceal the fact that at 
the present moment there is a want of union, and I am bound to 
say an absence of moderation in certain quarters, which threaten 
the very existence of the College on the lines prescribed by its 
founder ; and this state of things has naturally engendered in 
the public mind a want of confidence in the stability of the 
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institution. My tour through Kohilkhand and the Meerut Divi- 
fiion, wherein lie the homes ' of so many old and distinguished 
Muhammadan families^ was partly undertaken with the special 
object of ascertaining the state of Muhammadan feeling on this 
pointy and as the result of my enquiries I am satisfied that there is 
a want of confidence in the adequacy of the present system of con- 
trol and administration, which prevents the community from com- 
ing efiectively to the assistance of the College in this time of need. 
This feeling arose when the defalcations of 1895 came to light, 
and grew with the advancing years which brought no mitigation 
of that system of centralized control which made the defalca- 
tions possible. It is, I believe, the unanimous opinion of educated 
Muharamadans that some important changes of system are neces- 
sary before public confidence in the College can be fully restored. 
(Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I believe I am not wrong in saying that 
the embarrassments into which the College was thrown by the de- 
falcations were regarded by Sir Syed Ahmed as indicating a 
defective system of management. (Hear, hear.) In what re- 
spects is the present system of control and management of the 
College defective ? It is defective in being too centralized, in 
placing all the power of control and management in the l^ands 
of an individual. (Hear, hear.) It was for obvious reasons 
necessary that there should be a centralization of power and of 
duties in the founder's hands during the infancy of the College. 
The College was Sir Syed Ahmed's conception, it ^as, as your 
President has said, " the youngest child of his old age,'' the 
offspring of his brain and energy, and he alone could mould 
its growth and save its infant steps from the pitfalls which 
beset them. But that concentration became less necessary and 
less wholesome as the College grew and expanded. Had there 
been less concentration of control before 1895, the defalcations 
which have impaired public confidence would not, I believe, have 
been possible. There is reason to think that before Sir Syed 
Ahmed's death he contemplated such a modification of the 
College rules and regulations as would substitute a kind of 
corporate control for the personal control which ho himself 
had vigorously exercised, before advancing years had impaired 
his great powers. (Applause.) 
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Frojn the conversations which I have had with Mr. Mahmood, 
and from an important passage in your address on this subject, I 
am confirmed in the idea that he,' too, is convinced that some 
organic change of this nature is absolutely essential to the wel- 
fare and stability of the College. (Hear, hear, from Mr. Mahmood. ) 
Mr. Syed Mahmood expressed himself last July to this effect in a 
letter to Mr. LaTouche. I believe that he recognises that the 
stability of an institution like this should not depend upon the 
health or life of an individual, and that such laws and regulations 
should be provided as will maintain the institution in activity and 
strength when the individual managers of the day may have passed 
away. (Applause.) It was in view of these considerations tjjat 
Mr. LaTouche, in exercise of the powers conferred on him by 
article 39 of the College laws and regulations, gave certain 
advice to the Trustees as to the nature of the changes in the 
regulations which the circumstances of the present time require. 
That advice was given in the exercise of the Patron's legitimate 
and constitutional rights, and it was well within the Visitor's 
jurisdiction. In a letter which I received this morning from 
a respected Trustee an attempt is made to weaken the authority 
of Mr. LaTouche's communication, but I am bound to say that I, 
as Patron of the College and as Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Province, adhere to the advice given by Mr. LaTouche concerning 
the organic changes in the regulations which it recommends. 
What are these changes ? The changes in the laws and regulations 
necessary to give effect to the ideas I have expressed above are not 
of a revolutionary character. They may be summed up under two 
heads : firstly, the substitution of corporate control for the personal 
control which now centres in the Life President ; and, secondly, the 
establishment of a Finance Committee which shall be responsible 
for the financial administration of the College. (Cheers.) There are 
minor matters, of course : questiouB of detail, such as how the Fi- 
nance Committee shall be selected, and personal questions, such as 
who shall be the Secretary for the time being. These questions 
are not without their importance, but they are of ephemeral in- 
terest compared with the organic changes which I have specified ; 
and they admit of easy decision if only the Trustees will approach 
them with the determination of doing what is best for the College, 
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and not for the individual. And after all the individual is only 
appointed for a term : if he is not satisfactory^ you can change 
him. (Hear, hear.) The patron can come down here and advise 
you to change him. But the organic changes which I have specified 
are essential in order to re-establish and revive confidence in the 
control of the institution* I therefore repeat that on these points 
I adhere to the general advice which was given to the trustees by 
Mr. LaTouche, and I have the less hesitation in taking this step 
because I find that the two principles I have specified had been 
recognised as necessary by Mr. Syed Mahmood before Mr. La- 
Touche's advice had reached him, and that, with a self-denial and 
disinterestedness which all who know him well expected, he is 
willing to sink his own personality in favour of the principle* 
(Applause.) 

A draft scheme for giving effect to the organic changes 
which are required has been prepared by the College authorities. 
While I am not concerned to say that this draft may not be 
improved upon, or that it is exhaustive of all the changes which 
are necessary, I yet do consider that the lines upon which it is 
drawn are correct and sound, and that it forms a proper basis for 
the further consultation of the Trustees. I advise the Trustees to 
accept it as such a basis and follow it. The annual meeting, 
which must be held in the month of January, has, as this address 
assures me, been already summoned. I do trust that all those 
Trustees who take part in the consultations will do so in the firm 
conviction that no departure from the lines on which this institu- 
tion has been based should be permitted. What these lines are 
has been eloquently set forth in the address we have heai*d to-day, 
and any departure from them would be destructive of the memo* 
rial which you all wish to perpetuate in memory of your deceased 
friend and benefactor. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, among those with whom I have conversed regard- 
ing the prospects and condition of the College was His Highness 
the Nawab of Rdmpur, to whom a deputation was sent some timfe 
last summer* Into the particulars of that deputation I will not 
enter on this occasion, although I have been placed in possession 
of the facts. I desire to avoid on this occasion all petty 
controversies irrelevant to the great issues. I may, however, say 
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that I have the Nawdb's authority for stating that, should the 
organic changes I have referred to be carried out, and should 
reasonable power for enquiry and advice on the College affairs be 
conferred on the Visitors, and should His Highness be made ^ 
Visitor (as I advise he should be), and, finally, should the security 
of the finances be assured by some provision requiring the deposit 
of funds with the Government, he himself would be prepared 
to consider an application for some substantial money assistance 
to the College. (Cheers.) And I may also add that should 
these changes commend themselves to the Trustees, I, speaking 
for the Government of the Provinces, say that I shall be pre- 
pared to come to the assistance of the College and make a sub- 
stantial addition to the grant which this Government now gives 
for the support of the institution. 

Gentlemen, I have myself no doubt that if the policy, which 
I believe was the policy of Sir Syed Ahmed in his latter years, 
and which, as I have said, was initiated by Mr. Syed Mabmood 
before any official advice was tendered to him, is carried out, the 
public confidence in the stability and usefulness of this College 
will revive, and that ample funds will be quickly forthcoming not 
only to free the College from its present liabilities, but to enable 
the College authorities to extend its usefulness. It is my most 
sincere wish that this result may be secured, and that the efforts 
you are now about to make will not be impeded or embarrassed 
by petty jealousies or by personal animosity, but that those who 
have the power will do all that in them lies to bring the control 
versies which at present exist to a satisfactory and speedy conclu- 
sion. In this way will they alone succeed in creating that 
memorial to Sir Syed Ahmed which all profess a desire to establish. 
It is not in an accumulated cash balance that this memorial 
should consist : it should consist in thfc perpetuation of this Insti- 
tution upon such a stable and certain basis as may afford ground 
for hope that at some future time the ideas of a Muhammadasi 
University, so eloquently described by the President in his 
address, may be realized, and that these cloisters may not only 
be the cradle of such intelligent loyalty as was felt by the 
founder, but also of the learning and renown which cling to the 
name of an Averroes or an Avioenn^, (Lcmd cheers.) 
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21. — Bej)li/ to an address presented hy the Cawnpore Municipality 
on the 18th January 1899. 
Gentlemen, Members of the Cawnpore Municipal Board, 
— I thank you most sincerely for the very courteous references to 
myself in your address, and for your cordial welcome. 

I think we may congratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
eflfects of the famine have almost entirely disappeared from the 
provinces, and that it is only in a few districts of Bundelkhand, 
where distress was most acute in 1896 and 1897, that lingering 
traces of a period of suffering are still to be seen. In regard to 
these exceptional districts I am taking exceptional measures that 
will enable these tracts also to recover in due time. At the pre- 
sent moment throughout the provinces the people seem to be 
generally in a prosperous condition. I happened, while on tour, 
to meet large numbers of men, women and children on their way 
to fairs, bathing ghats and other places of gathering, and I 
noticed in their faces invariable indications of contentment and 
enjoyment, all of which was particularly satisfactory to me when 
I called to mind the scenes so very different which were familiar 
to us all but a short time ago. 

The only diflSculty at present seems to be that prices are low. 
I have endeavoured to ascertain the reasons for this, but without 
detaining you by entering into a^^struse details, I may say that 
the popular explanation is apparently a safe enough one to accept 
— large crops and plentiful stocks. Taken in connection with 
the evidences of a prevailing satisfactory condition amongst the 
population, the matter need not be a cause of anxiety at present. 

To turn to your own particular affairs. I am sorry to see that 
your financial position is not all I could wish, and that the 
concessions made to you have not been enough to make both ends 
meet : your accounts indicate that you require an increased income 
of about Ks. 20,000 to cover the present deficit ; which amount, 
however, would not enable you to meet the further liabilities which 
will be incurred in carrying out necessary sanitary improve- 
ments. The question therefore arises, what is the best way of 
increasing your income ? At the present time the incidence of 
taxation in Cawnpore compares favourably with other important 
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trade centres, with Allahabad for example ; and it is much less 
than in Agra. It seems to me that, having regard to the 
prosperity, and richness of your town, you may, without fear of 
incurring a burden more than you can bear, face with confidence 
the imposition of further taxation. I have been looking into the 
matter with the Commissioner and the Collector, and* I have 
come to the conclusion that you have a choice of three ways of 
getting the money you require : (1) you may increase the termin- 
al taxes; (2) or you may impose a water rate; (3) or introduce 
a house tax. On this occasion I do not wish to lay down any 
• lines for your guidance in what I have to say at the moment, and 
would prefer if you would bring your own knowledge and experi- 
ence to bear on the question, and that I should have the benefit 
of your views before forming any decision in my own mind. 

In regard to the terminal tax, however, this much I know, 
that many think that the imposition of an additional one pie per 
maund on imports and exports by rail generally could hardly 
have any injurious effect on the trade of the town : at the same 
time it is to be remembered that the railways might object on the 
ground that the increase would tend to further divert traffic 
from the railway to the road. I have been informed that there 
is a certain amount of cart traffic to and from Cawnpore, within 
a radius of 50 or 60 miles of the city, which does compete with 
the railways. It might, therefore, only be fair, in the event of 
raising the terminal tax, to extend the enhancement to the tolls on 
road traffic as well, in order to preserve the equilibrium between 
the two means of transport. That is one way of raising the 
necessary funds, and I do not deny that it has its advantages. 

Another way is by means of a water rate. It has been intro- 
duced in other cities, and certainly nothing seems fairer than that 
persons who enjoy the water supply should bear a share of the cost 
of providing it. A third way is the imposition of a house tax. 
This is a measure which is generally received with dissatisfaction, 
as it seems to be in the nature of direct taxation ; but the truth 
is that objections are not so much directed against the principle 
of this cess as the manner of imposing and realizing it. People 
say the houses are valued too high ; or that the method 
of collection is susceptible of abuse. But, on the other 
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handy there is this to be considered — if you adopt a house tax, it 
would enable you to get rid of a more objectionable impost, 
the license tax, from which you at present derive an income 
of about Rs. 60,000. This tax, I understand, — owing to the 
inquisitorial enquiries which it entails into people's private 
aflEairs, *and its unfair or unequal operation as between 
rich and poor, — is generally unpopular. If you were to 
impose a house tax at a moderate rate on house valuation, say 
6 per cent, on the annual value instead of 7^ per cent., you might 
be able to realize 1 lakh of rupees, and were the license tax to 
be abolished, you would have about Bs. 40,000 still left to meet 
present liabilities and to establish a margin on which to borrow 
money to carry out necessary sanitary improvements. 

I make these remarks, however, merely as suggestions ; I 
shall deal with the question oflScially hereafter. You are at 
perfect liberty to state your own views, but I venture to think 
that there are cogent reasons for raising the necessary funds by 
the imposition of a house tax, and not by adding a further burden 
to the trade by means of which your town has attained its present 
prosperous position. 

With regard to the pollution of the Ganges, I wish merely to 
say that it is a great hardship that people should have either to 
abstain from carrying out their religious observances or to use 
unclean water. It is obvious that water receiving discharges from 
the mills and factories above the ghdU should not be used for 
bathing. The construction of training works higher up 
might maintain a current at all times of the year along 
the right bank of the river. I understand from the Sanitary 
Engineer that this would be a question of money only; 
so this is another reason why you should have at your disposal 
some broader margin of funds than suflSces to meet your imme- 
diate wants. If the work I have referred to is not carried out, I 
see no possibility of bringing the backwater into a condition fit 
for bathing in. Meanwhile, as a temporary measure, you could 
have a bridge of boats constructed to enable people to reach tide 
clear portion of the stream, 

I think these are the only points in regard tp which I need 
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detain you. I shall now end by saying that the aflPairs of your 
city have always been of great interest-^I might almost say 
anxiety— to me, and that I shall be ready to consider any means 
other than those I have suggested to effect the purposes to which 
reference has been made. 
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22. — Eepl^ to the address presented by the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce at a banquet held at Cawnpore on the 19th Jan* 
uary 1899. 

Gentlemen, — I thank you for the honour you have done me 
in asking me to dine with you to-night, and for the very flatter- 
ing manner in which the toast of my health has been proposed 
and received. This Chamber is the most important commercial 
association in Northern India, and it must always be a source of 
gratification to the Lieutenant-Governor of these Provinces to feel 
that his eflforts to administer the Government ard considered 
worthy of praise by such competent critics. 

Gentlemen, some of you may remember that this is not the 
first time on which I have had the privilege of being your guest. 
I had the pleasure of attending your annual dinner three years 
ago, that is, shortly after my appointment as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor. I came on that occasion to Oawnpore from a tour through 
Bundelkhand, where we had discerned the imminence of famine, 
and had begun our preparations for meeting it. Many things 
have happened since then. Those things. Gentlemen, you know 
as well as I do, for you watched them with sympathetic interest, 
you gave help when the need was sore ; and it is therefore not 
necessary that in your presence I should enter into much detail 
regarding them. I may, however, say a few words on the 
wonderful recovery which the country has made within the last 
year. The Famine Commission, presided over by Sir James 
Lyall, has declared, and on this point we may unhesitatingly 
accepts its finding, that the famine of 1897 was the worst famine 
of the century. Previous famines, though of less severity, left 
their traces on the country for many years in diminished popula- 
tion and deserted fields ; but, taking the provinces as a whole, the 
famine through which we passed in 1897 seems to have left no 
permanent evil trace behind. During my tour I have been 
attentively considering the economic situation in the provinces, 
and enquiring into the condition of the people in the districts 
through which I passed. They are not, it is true, the districts 
in which the famine was most acute, but som« of them 
sufierel severely. Everywhere I have observed a general air of 
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contentment, which, coming after the painful scenes with which I 
had in 1897 become familiar, was most gratifying ; and I think 
I may say now with substantial correctness that the Provinces 
have, as a whole, recovered from the trials of the famine times. 

The most marked feature in the present economic state of 
the provinces, a feature which at once arrests attention, is the 
comparative cheapness of all agricultural produce. The prices at 
present prevailing for food grain are probably cheaper than at 
any time within the last twelve years. From one point of view 
this state of things is undoubtedly satisfactory. In reviewing 
the famine operations I brought to notice the fact that, while the 
experience of the famine year had shown that the agricultural 
population had increased in comfort and the power of resisting 
famine, the condition of the labouring population had become 
depressed. To this labouring population, and to all those with 
fixed incomes, the present state of the food market is undoubtedly 
advantageous ; but low prices are not always conducive to the 
general welfare ; and it therefore becomes a matter of importance 
for you and for me to enquire into the reasons for the lowness of 
prices which at present prevails. 

Theoretically the currency legislation of 1893 should have 
lowered prices by raising the value of the rupee. That was, I 
believe, one of the great objections which was brought against 
the currency legislation by the opponents of that measure. But, 
as a matter of fact, the closing of the mints was not followed by 
a fall in prices. "We know that from 1893 to 1897 prices rose, 
instead of falling, until in the famine year they reached a higher 
pitch than had ever been known before. The theoretical effect 
of the currency legislation was, in fact, neutralized by short 
supplies and famine prices ; but after the great famine year the 
influence of adverse seasons passed away, prices began to fall, 
and they have now reached a point much below that at which 
they stood when the mints were closed. The question then natur- 
ally suggests itself ~ whether in the prevailing low prices of 
produce we can discern the operation of the closure of the mints 
and of the contracted currency. Before I went on leave to 
Europe I caused enquiries to be made into this very question ; 
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and the result of these enquiries enabled me to say, in my evi- 
dence before the Currency Commission, that no contraction of 
the currency had become apparent. There had been a contrac- 
tion in credit and loanable capital — ^for reasons into which it 
would be tedious to enter : but there had, I thought, been no 
contraction in the currency, for reasons which I specified to the 
Currency Committee. Since my return from leave I have con- 
tinued those enquiries, with the result that I have failed to discover 
any tangible proof that the currency legislation has anything 
to do with the present state of the food-grain market. I have 
been unable to detect any scarcity of currency in the districts I 
have visited, and I find that the rate of interest for agricultural 
advances is normal. The landlords, wherever I have been, admit 
that, as a rule, they have collected their rents from their tenants, 
although they say that the low prices of produce are hard upon 
the rent-payers, and must, if they continue, seriously affect the 
powers of their tenants to pay their rents in future. In none of 
the districts I have visited has there been any noticeable difficulty 
in recovering the Government revenue. My general conclusion 
then is that there is in the country sufficient currency for all the . 
needs of district life ; and my belief also is, though on this point 
I speak with more reserve, that that contraction of credit which 
last year sent up the bank rate is no longer to be apprehended in 
the same degree. In point of fact I have been informed by 
native bankers since I came to this city that the rate of discount 
in the bdzdr is not more than 4 or 5 per cent., or 2 to 3 per cent, 
under the rate which is charged by the banks. Whether this is 
so or not you can decide at first hand, but at all events I believe 
I am justified in saying that the present state of the country, and 
of the local money market, inspires, and should inspire, no sub- 
stantial anxiety, and that the low prices which prevail may be 
sufficiently accounted for, as the people themselves account for 
them, by the abundant harvests the country has reaped and by 
the slackness of trade owing to sufficient supplies elsewhere. 

On the whole. Gentlemen, I see nothing whatever to indicato. 
that the country suffers from a sixteen-penny rupee. I have 
found no feeling amongst the native mercantile community in 
the districts I have visited against the currency legislation of 
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the Government, and I therefore think, from the point of view 
of district administration that a fixity of exchange at 16 pence in 
no way hampers or impedes the agricultural prosperity of these 
provinces. 

Gentlemen, your Chamber has made representations to 
Government on a question which seems to be attracting attention 
both in India and in England, namely, the question of competition 
of bounty-fed beet sugar with cane sugar grown in this country ; 
and I think that perhaps you may not think it out of place if I 
make a few remarks upon this subject. 

My tour has led me through a great sugarcane growing 
region, and undoubtedly I discovered in certain localities that 
anxiety existed as to the eflfect of importation of bounty-fed sugar 
on the stability of the indigenous industry. I have made it my 
business to enquire into the matter; and, although my enquiries 
are not yet complete, I think there may be some advantage in 
stating to you a few facts which seem to be established. 

The imports of bounty-fed sugar into these provinces do 
not seem to have reached any disquieting magnitude until 
1897-98, when 235,000 maunds, or nearly 10,000 tons, of beet 
sugar was imported. My information is not yet accurate as to 
the present year's imports, but it seems not unlikely that they 
will be greater, and not less, than the imports of the preceding 
year. The question is. Gentlemen, what effect these imports, 
which are only a very small fraction of the indigenous commodity, 
have had, or likely to have, upon the sugar industry of these 
provinces. Looking at our sugarcane cultivation in its broadest 
aspect, I may say that the acreage now under sugar is above the 
average for the last twelve years. It is above the figures for 
every year except three of the twelve ; amounting, according to 
our figures, to 1,225,674 acres. The average for the past twelve 
years is 1,212,314 acres. So far, taking the provinces as a whole, 
no decrease in area can be said for certain to have occurred. 
Looking, however, at the figures in greater detail, they may, I 
think, be divided into two classes, namely, the area irrigated 
from wells and the area irrigated from canals. The cost of 
production in the first of these two classes, namely, in the area 
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irrigated from wells, is considered to be greater than the cost of 
production in the canal-imgated area ; and we should expect that, 
if any influences hurtful to the sugar industry had come in 
operation, they would make themselves first felt in the area where 
the cost of production is greatest and the margin of profits 
least. 

Now, Gentlemen, so far as I have ascertained, the districts 
in which well irrigation prevails may be said to consist of the 
whole of Oudh, and the Allahabad, Benares and Gorakhpur 
Divisions. Taking Oudh first, I find that in the Lucknow Divi- 
sion there has been a decrease, and in the Fyzabad Division an 
increase over the average cultivation for the last twelve years. 
For Oudh, as a whole, there has been a decrease. In the Allah- 
abad and Benares Divisions there has been a decrease, while in 
the Gorakhpur Division there has been a small increase. On the 
whole, it seems probable that, where the cost of sugar cultivation 
is greatest and the margin of profits least, there land has gone 
under other crops from sugarcane. But in the canal-irrigated 
tracts the reverse has been the case, and in the Meerut and 
Rohilkhe.nd Divisions the increase in cane cultivation has been 
considerable. On the whole, I do not think we are yet in a, 
position to say that the cultivation of cane in these provinces 
has been restricted by this foreign competition. But there is 
reason for watchfulness, and probably we shall be able this time 
twelve months to see our way clearer on this point. 

Turning to prices, so far as I can ascertain, the price of the 
raw material seems to have fallen about 12 per cent, within the 
last five years. In the earlier portion of the period the fall may 
not have been unconnected with the growing inability of the 
people to spend money on luxuries, and in the later portion the 
price of sugar may have to some extent moved downwards in 
sympathy with the prices of all agricultural produce. It is too 
early for me to say — my information is not sufficient at present 
to justify me in saying — that the fall in prices of sugar is certain- 
ly and entirely due to outside competition, though the probability 
is that outside competition, and the fear of increased outside com- 
petition, have been a factor in producing the result. I myself 
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have seen in the district bdzdrs confectionery mode of imported 
sugar selling in the same shpps with confectionery made with 
the indigenous article ;. and in one important town, Khaja, I waa 
told that the people were beginning to prefer the foreign article 
as being the cleaner of the two. 

In order to stimulate the action of GFovernment in dealing 
with this question of the importation of beet sugar, it has been 
stated in certain quarters that the Government revenue will 
materially suffer if harm befalls the indigenous industry. Now, 
Gentlemen, I am not prepared to admit that the importation of 
refined beet sugar, even on a very extensive scale, can destroy 
sugar production in India as it seems to have done in the West 
Indies. It is^ indeed, possible that by the competition of bounty- 
fed sugar, sugar refiners in India may be driven to contract or to 
abandon their business ; but foreign sugar, I understand, does 
not compete with gur or unrefined sugar for consumption, and the- 
consumption of gtir ia greater by far than the consumption of 
refined sugar. It is possible that by the destruction of Indian re- 
fining industries some 250,000 or even 300,000 acrea of land might 
cease to grow cane, but I think that that would be the limit.. 
Unquestionably that would be a serious business, indirectly 
for the Government, and directly for the cultivators in the cane 
districts and for the labouring population who find that work 
connected with sugarcane fits in admirably with their periods 
of disengagement, on field employment generally : but it is 
a mistake to think that it would destroy their ability to pay 
the Government revenue. It would weaken it, but it would not 
destroy it. The Government revenue is not assessed on " crop 
rates," but on " soil rates,^" that is, on rates fixed with reference to 
the general productiveness of the soil,, and not with reference to 
any particular crop sown on it; and, inasmuch as those " soil rates '^ 
should not be oppressive, but readily payable whether the crop 
sown be cane or wheat or cereals, it would continue to be paid. 
There might doubtless be a period of transition when the people 
would suffer : doubtless the revenue-paying capacity of the people 
would be weakened by the substitution of a less valuable for a 
more valuable crop : doubtless there would be a lower water rate 
charged by the Irrigation Department for canal water : there 
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would be loss to Mauritius, which now sends us a good deal of 
refined sugar : and our income tax revenue would decrease in 
proportion to the closure of refineries. But still there would be 
no such catastrophe as has overtaken the West India Colonies. 
I do not speak in this way with any intention of minimizing the' 
importance of this question, which I agree with you in thinking 
of great importance : my only wish is that the case for action 
may not be weakened by exaggeration of the danger, and that 
improvements in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar may 
not be lost sight of. 

I think, Gentlemen, I have said enough on this subject to 
make you believe that the matter is engaging the careful attention 
of the Government and of its officers, and, speaking for my own 
Government, I wish to say that I shall gladly receive any 
information which this Chamber can furnish with a view to the 
adoption of sound and practical remedies. 

Gentlemen, I have referred to the wonderful recovery which 
these provinces have made from the effects of the famine. I 
have had, I am sorry to say, a wide experience of famine. I have 
taken an active part in relief measures during three great famines 
and several minor scarcities. My recollection of the first famine 
I saw is gp'uesorae in the extreme. Of the second famine, my 
recollection is of successful endeavour, though at a price which 
would have been prohibitive if human life had not been at Stake. 
The third and the last famine was, you think with the Famine 
Commission, conducted to a successful end at moderate cost. 
What is the explanation of these differences ? The explanation 
is to be found in that policy of railway expansion ^hich this 
Chamber has always consistently supported. (Applause.) Had it 
not been for the effective manner in which these provinces are 
now served by railways, the result of the last famine could not 
have been so successful, while the cost of relief measures would, 
to say the least, have been quadrupled. A prominent native 
politician has, I believe, found fault with our railway policy 
because it has not prevented famines. But short or abundant 
crops are in God^s hands alone, and we mortals can only humbly 
attempt to mitigate the effects of dispensation all are unable to 
understand. That the severity of famines has been enormously 
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mitigated by the construction of railways only ignorance or un- 
reasoning prejudice can deny. Neither can famine be absolutely 
prevented only by irrigation works, and the further extension of 
canals in these provinces seems to be physically impossible on any 
considerable scale. There are few links in our chain of railways 
which now remain to be constructed, and the chief of these is, in 
my opinion, the connection of Bareilly with Soron, and the 
linkiug up of the metre gauge lines in the western and south- 
western parts in these provinces. 

When I had the pleasure of dining with you in 1896, your 
attention was occupied with the discussion on the proposal to 
construct the railway to the Palamau Coal Fields. I have heard 
to-night with much regret from our Chairman that the great 
work, so essential to your progress in Cawnpore, has not been 
yet begun : at least that the branch from the Sone to Palamau 
has not been commenced. It will be my duty to represent your 
wishes for the speedy completion of this most necessary work. 

Gentlemen, I have noticed in the newspapers, and the 
Chairman has to-night referred to, a little controversy between 
your Chamber and the Calcutta Chamber as to the advantages of 
further railway connection with Calcutta. I do not think this 
controversy will lead to bitterness between the Chambers. We 
know that " the falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love '* 
(laughter) ; and doubtless the Calcutta Chamber will be well 
advised and follow the advice of its Cawnpore sister. (Renewed 
laughter.) But this is by the way. The matter in question has 
not prominently come under my notice, and I speak therefore to 
some extent as an outsider upon it ; but my leaning has always 
been towards the construction of a chord line from Moghal Sarai 
via Palamau and Midnapur to Calcutta. I am aware that I am 
speaking to gentlemen who are among the protagonists of private 
enterprises in India ; and I may perhaps shock their feelings 
when I say that I have always been, and still am, of opinion that 
this grand chord line should be a State line, managed under such 
conditions that, while it served the traffic of Northern India, it 
should not be permitted to depreciate the value of the East 
Indian Railway, which is the most important State property in 
the country — a property which, I submit, the Government is 
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bound to pr( tec' as the trustee of the public interests. To-night 
the Chairman has brought to notice the advantages which would 
accrue to these provinces by their connection with Karachi, and 
in his, and I am bound to assume in your, opinion that connection 
t5an best be established by filling in with a railway of the stand- 
ard gauge the gap which exists between Bara and Shadi Pali, at 
present the eastern and western rail heads — a distance, I believe, 
x)f something less than. 500 miles. You notice the fact that, out 
of the 1,620 miles of existing and possible railway connections 
which separate Calcutta from Kardchi, more than 1,100 miles of 
xailway have already been constructed on the standard gauge, 
apd you urge that it is desirable in the public interests to fill in 
the gap by constructing the remaining 500 miles or thereabouts 
on the same gauge. Gentlemen. I am not in possession of suffi- 
cient information, nor of sufficient local knowledge, to pronounce 
4in opinion upon a question of this importance. I gather, how- 
ever, that, in the opinion of the Government of India, it is prefer- 
able to fill this gap with a narrow and not with a standard gauge. 
A stranger to the counsels of the Government of India on this 
question may be permitted to feel some curiosity as to the reasons 
for this opinion and for setting aside the arguments we have 
heard to-night. But I am bound to say, knowing as I well do 
the breadth of view and the careful consideration of all interests 
which the Government of India brings to bear on the considera- 
tion of such questions, that there must be strong reasons for the 
decision it has come to, if, indeed, it has come to a decision at all 
upon the point. But this much I may venture to urge — that the 
interests of these provinces do undoubtedly call for a direct 
connection, without break of gauge, with the sea at Karachi — 
(applause)— and if the line from Bdra to the Indus is to be upon 
the narrow gauge, then I venture to submit that advantage would 
accrue to these provinces if the same gauge be allowed admission 
to the seaboard. I apeak upon this question as one with no 
special knowledge except such as is connected with the require- 
ments of these provinces, but I well know that the Government 
of India in dealing with these questions is in the position of an 
arbitrator who has to decide on conflicting claims, and I await 
its decision in the confident expectation that it will be for the best. 
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1 am rfraid, Gentlemen, that I have already detained you 
far too long, but there is one word which I wish to say before 
sitting down in connection with the Chairman's observations on 
the industrial education of natives of this country. 

Mr. MacRobert finds fault with the excessive devotion of 
native youths to literary studies, and advocates the bestowal of 
greater attention by the Government in educating them in a more 
practical manner. The question thus raised is important and 
interesting, and I am glad to have the opportunity of making a 
few remarks upon it. 

I am not. Gentlemen, among those who think that literary 
education in English has gone too far among the natives of this 
country : on the contrary, I believe that it should, and must, go 
much further than it has already gone. Every human contriv- 
ance has its drawbacks as well as its advantages ; but there is, I 
submit, no room for doubt that, on the whole, this country has 
gained enormously from the promotion of English education. I 
do not say that mistakes have not been made, or that the existing 
aystem doe* not admit of improvement ; but I do say that our 
schools and colleges have furnished the Government of this 
country and the promoters of independent enterprise in this 
country with a body of native officers and servants infinitely 
more honest and infinitely more efficient than the country had 
ever known before, (Applause.) This is not a suitable occasion to 
enter on an estimate of the value and results of English education 
generally; but I may be permitted to avail myself of it in order 
to enter a protest against the mode, which seems to be becom- 
ing fashionable, of condemning the educational policy of our 
predecessors, for no other fundamental reason, that I can see, 
than that the policy is producing its foreseen effects in the 
independent and questioning attitude of mind now assumed 
by the educated natives of this country. There is much in 
our educational methods which requires amendment : some of 
the results are extremely unpleasant. But I maintain that the 
policy proceeds on true lines, and that, to use an expression with 
which you are familiar, it can be kept ''on the rails.'' 

In the remarks which you have made, Sir, regarding the 
desirability of technical instruction, I beg leave to express my 
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cordial concurrence ; but I need not remind a company of business 
men that, if a business is to prosper^ the demand should come 
before the supply. We are now entering on an era of industrial 
enterprise in India, and undoubtedly the demand for skilled 
labour and skilled direction will increase every year. There is 
thus hope of a secure basis for a scheme of technical instruction, 
and to the provision of such a scheme in these provinces we have 
for some time been directing our best attention. To success in 
such an undertaking a clear perception of the objects to be gained 
and a co-ordination of a means to gain it are essential. 

In the Thomason College at Roorkee we possess an institu- 
tion which already supplies instruction of a thorough character in 
engineering and its connected departments. We are now widen- 
ing that College's sphere of activity, and we are considering the 
way in which the College might be raised into a technical 
institution for the provinces and brought to exercise direction 
and control over instruction in various local industries through 
the district ; and we have already taken the first step towards 
establishing such local schools by providing accommodation for 
such a school in Lucknow, which of all cities in Northern 
India is most in need of the vivifying influences of industry 
and commerce. We are thus feeling our way, and when we 
can walk with more confidence, and, above all, when the 
finances of the Province recover from the disastrous effects of the 
famine period, we intend to devote increasing sums towards the 
promotion of all those kinds of technical instruction for which a 
demand is shown to be established. And, Gentlemen, I wish to 
say that in this undertaking we are most anxious to work in with 
the employers of skilled labour, and to adapt our system of 
studies and instruction to the needs of the various industries to 
which we look for the employment of our students when they 
leave our schooL (Applause.) 

Gentleman, I fear I owe you many apologies for the length 
to which my observations have run, and I now conclude by again 
thanking you for the honour ypu have done me, and for the 
patience with which you have listened to what I have had to 

say. 
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23. — Speech delivered on the opening of the Elgin Bridge at 
Bahrdmghdt on the 25th January 1899. 

Mr. Izat and Gentlemen, — I thank you for the extremely 
kind way in which the toast of my health has been proposed and 
received. I greatly appreciate the references which have been 
made to our labours during the famine : and I think they will be 
heard with pleasure by all the officers of this Government. If 
Mr. Izat is pleased at our presence here, I think I have your 
permission to offer to him and to his colleagues in the manage- 
ment of the Bengal North-Western Railway, and also to the 
Board of Directors, our cordial thanks for having invited 
us to attend this celebration, and for the sumptuous hospitality 
which they have extended to us. I am sure that we shall 
each of us carry away a most pleasant impression of* the 
courtesy with which we have been received here to-day, and that 
the completion of this great triumph of engineering skill will be 
remembered by us with feelings of admiration and pleasure. 
(Applause.) It is, I may be permitted to say, a subject of regret 
to me, as it must be for Mr. Izat and other members of the 
Company's staff, that the ceremony of opening the bridge and 
naming it could not have been performed by Lord Elgin himself. 
Everybody knows that the last Viceroy made the promotion of 
Indian railways a principal object of his administration, and it 
would have been in every way suitable and proper that one of 
the great engineering feats of railway construction in Northern 
India should have been brought to its formal completion in his 
presence. But the multifarious engagements of the closing days 
of Lord Elgin's tenure of office made it impossible for him to 
accept the Board's invitation to open the bridge ; and in accord- 
ance with his wishes, and at the request of Mr. Izat, the duty 
of performing the opening ceremony has devolved upon me. 
do not know. Gentlemen, that I have ever taken part in any official 
ceremony with greater pleasure or satisfaction than I experienced 
in performing the functions allotted to me to-day — (applause) — 
and perhaps you will sympathize with me when I tell you why. 
I see in to-day's ceremony far more than the fulfilment of hopes 
which I began to entertain 25 years ago. Twenty-five years ago 
there was not a mile of railway in the great region stretching 
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from the Brahmaputra to the Gogra. In 1873 the crops failed 
in Behar; famine was impending, and the memory of the Orissa 
famine, which was fre$h in men's minds> made us all fear for the 
worst. I was then in charge of the Darbhanga sub-division of 
the great Tirhoot district, and under Lord Northbrook and ^r 
Bichard Temple's orders took my share in the work of starting 
the famine railway from the Ganges to Darbhanga. That line 
was 60 miles long, and was completed in as many days by Colonel 
Stanton, who,, with Charles Metcalfe, Sir Charles MacGregor, 
and some other distinguished men who helped in fighting the 
Behar famine, has now passed behind the veiL That little famine 
line was the beginning of the great system of metre gauge rail- 
ways, which now covers, as v*ith a network,, the whole of North- 
em India, from the confines of Assam to Rohilkhand ; and as I 
stood, as it were, by the cradle .of the system, I may be permitted 
to feel a special pleasure in witnessing its prime. (Loud applause.) 

Gentlemen, this great system of metre gauge railways origin- 
ally consisted of four compartments. There was the Northern 
Bengal system ; there was the Tirhoot system ; there was the 
Bengal North-Western system proper, covering the country 
between the Gandak and the Gogra, and there was the Lucknow- 
Bareilly and Rohilkhand-Kumaun system. These were all con- 
structed independently of each other, and there was at first no in- 
ter-connection between them. The felicitous conception which led 
to the linking up of all these four lines of railway and the establish- 
ment of through communication between them is not the least 
debt which these provinces owe to the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, f ; r it was in consequence of a representation presented 
to Lord Lansdowne in 1891 by that influential and most useful 
body that the bridge we have opened to-day and the bridge over 
the Kosi, which is now being made by Mr. Izat, were sanctioned 
and undertaken. In this praise Mr. Izat is also entitled to share, 
because, whether he did or did not inspire the original idea, I 
believe I am right in saying that he made the construction of 
the Gandak bridge at Sonepur, which connects the Tirhoot and 
the Bengal North-Western systems, a condition of the under- 
taking of the Bengal North-Western line. The bridge which we 
have opened to-day is the greatest bridge of all establishing this 
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through connection, and when the Kosi bridge is completed a 
traveller may enter his railway carriage on the borders of Assam, 
and travel, without change or break of gauge, to the confines of 
the Bombay Presidency. (Applause.) The tea gardens of Assam 
will have been brought into close communication with the over- 
crowded labour market of Northern India: there will be no 
longer that emigration to the tea districts which frightens the 
people ; but a mere migration in search of labour with an easy 
and assured means of return when the labourer has earned a 
sufficiency. It has been always my belief that this great railway 
system would among other great benefits carry with it the solution 
of the Assam labour question. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen, you have seen the bridge for yourselves, and you 
have formed your own opinion of the magnitude of the work. 
But there were difficulties in connection with its construction, 
which are perhaps unprecedented in the experience of Indian 
engineering. These difficulties, as Mr. Izat has told us, were 
connected with the diversion of two rivers, the Chouka and the 
Gogra, from their old channels in order to permit the construction 
of the bridge, and then their re-diversion into their present 
channel. The works necessary to effect this object were of great 
magnitude, and many were inclined to doubt whether they would 
prove successful ; but the result has been eminently successful, 
and it is now confidently expected that the present year will not 
pass away before what has always been regarded as a most 
perverse and obstinate river has been brought under complete 
control. An achievement such as this would be sufficient to 
fulfil the ambition of most men ; but I believe that in Mr. Izat's 
case the completion of this great work is not the closing of the 
book, but merely the ending of a chapter. (Loud applause.) 
What the next object of Mr. Izat's restless energy and fertile 
mind will be I have no authority to say ; but I should not be 
surprised if his ambition turned towards the extension of his 
metre gauge system to the docks on the Hooghly. (Applause 
and laughter.) Should this be so, and should at any time at metre 
gauge railway to the Indus find its way to Karachi, then trade in 
Northern India would be placed in the highly advantageous 
position of communicating without break of gauge with the 
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flea on both sides of India. (Cheers.) As practical men we 
can all understand the benefits of a position like that. Improve- 
ment in the material condition of the country cannot be accom- 
plished without a steady development in its foreign trade : and 
unless we get ready access to the sea our efforts to promote 
trade of all kinds must be hampered. (Hear, hear.) But 
even in present circumstances the advantage of this great 
railway system has made itself felt, with increasing magnitude, 
throughout the country which it serves. Beginning, at the 
time of the amalgamation in 1891, with a total earning of some- 
thing under 50 lakhs of rupees, the earnings last year of the 
united Tirhoot and Bengal North- Western systems amounted to 
more than 64 lakhs ; and this increase has manifested itself in 
each department of the railway's working. In seven years there 
has been an increase of 28 per cent, in the number of passengers 
carried, and of 38 per cent, in the tonnage of goods. When the 
extensions now in progress shall have been completed, the united 
systems will cover a total mileage of 1,600 miles, and if to this 
we add the mileage of the East Indian Railway, the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway and the Indian Midland system, it may be 
said, without any fear of contradiction, that no part of India is 
better served by railways than the North- Western Provinces and 
Oudh. (Applause.) 

I have already stated publicly that it is to these railways that 
I attribute the success of the campaign against famine. Gentle- 
men, in the London Times of January 6th, which reached me last 
Monday, I find two letters, one from Mr. Horace Bell, whom 
you doubtless knew as an officer of the Department of Public 
Works in this country, and who now interests himself in England 
in promoting railways in India. The other letter is from Sir 
Arthur Cotton, whom you also, no doubt, know by reputation as 
a very distinguished Madras Engineer in times gone by. Both 
of these gentlemen fall foul of the speech delivered by Lord 
Elgin at the banquet given to him by the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce before his departure from India. Mr, Bell contests 
the retiring Viceroy^s statement that private enterprise in railway 
constructions in India had not been unfairly dealt with, and 
declares that matters will never be on a sound footing till the 
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Government " gets rid of State Railways altogether," and trusts 
to private enterprise alone. Sir Arthur Cotton objects to Lord 
Elgin's statement that India " owes her triumph over the late 
famine to her railways/' and he seems to plead for fewer railways 
and for more canals. 

Now, Gentlemen, the best way of judging of the force of an 
objection to any policy is to bring it to the touchstone of concrete 
facts. Let us take then Sir Arthur Cotton's complaints, and ask 
ourselves how do they apply to the North- Western Provinces and 
Oudh. In these Provinces the famine was, according to Sir 
James Lyall's Commission, more severe than in any other region 
in which the crops had failed, and it therefore affords a good test 
of the validity or unsoundness of Sir A. Cotton's arguments. 
How far, in these provinces, does the charge hold good that the 
railways have been unduly pushed at the expense of canals ? The 
question is one which came under our consideration before report- 
ing on the relief operations, and my views are already on record : 
but the net result was this that, in addition to the present sources 
of water supply for canals, only three other possible sources of 
irrigation on a large scale remained to be tapped. Of these thrte 
possible sources of irrigation, two projects would affect no more 
than 150,000 acres: while in regard to the great Sarda scheme, esti- 
mated to cost anything between three and six crores, it has been 
decided that its construction would do more harm to the country 
than it would do good. I may therefore say, without fear of 
contradiction, that in these provinces there has been no postpone- 
ment of the interests of irrigation to the interests of railways. 
The future of canal irrigation in these provinces depends not on 
the inception of new schemes, but on the skill of our Irrigation 
Engineers in preventing loss of water by percolation, and by 
making the present supplies go further than they now do. 
(Hear, hear.) For well irrigation there is, indeed, a larger 
future : but that is another question. 

Gentlemen, it is impossible for me to exaggerate the benefits 
which were conferred on these provinces in 1897 by the canals. 
The canal-irrigated districts became the granaries from which the 
famine districts drew large supplies of food in their time of need. 
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But these benefits would have been to a gteat extent neutral- 
ized had railways not been ready to carry grain from the 
granary to the consumer. There is, as the Times says, no dispute 
among experts as to the value of both canals and railways. All 
that experts differ about is the relative value of the two, and the 
relative claims of the two, upon the limited funds for either class 
at the disposal of the Government. And I am certain that;, i£ 
experience proves anything, it proves that, in these provinces at 
all events, the relative claims of the two have been fairly adjudi- 
cated upon. 

K I turn from Sir Arthur Cotton's complaints to Mr. Bell's 
impeachment, I find it to be equally devoid of force or founda- 
tion. I yield to no one in my appreciation of the advantages of 
private enterprise, in its proper place ; but even in the presence of 
this distinguished company of men interested in railways I venture 
to say that private enterprise in railway undertakings in India 
must, in the public interests, be subject to qualification. Given a 
large region to be traversed by railways, it may be confidently 
said that there will be in it some railway connections that are 
mpst profitable: others that are less profitable: and others which, 
if worked independently, could only be worked at a loss. If 
railway construction in that region were thrown open to private 
enterprise in Mr. Bell's sense of the word, I have no doubt 
that the most profitable connections would be made. But I do 
not think that any syndicate or company would touch the lines 
which could only be worked at a loss. They .would leave the 
construction of those lines to the Government, and when the 
Government could in the nature of things not make them pay 
they would point the finger of scorn at State management. 
(Laughter.) Gentlemen, you may laugh, but there is a great 
underlying truth in what I say. There is, no doubt, in India a field 
for the appropriate and successful prosecution of private enter- 
prise in railway construction ; but, on the whole, it seems to me 
that we cannot do better than we have done with such companies 
as the Bengal and North-Western Railway Company and with the 
system on which such companies are established. We are bound 
by the conditions of our position in India to avoid picking and 
choosing the lines of railway we construct. If the balance of our 
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foreign trade is to remain in our favour, if order is to be maintained 
and famine mitigated, we are bound to build railways on a grand 
scale. We have to build lines which from the point of view of 
profits are good, indifferent and bad, and the Government as the 
trustee of the public interest cannot afford to give the profitable 
lines to private enterprise and to construct the unprofitable lines 
with the people's money. The Government of this country can- 
not afford to lose sight of the principle that whatever assistance 
it takes from foreign capitalists shall be in due time equitably 
repaid,^and that all the great public works of the country shall in 
time become the property of the people of India, so that the pro- 
fits derived from their use shall lessen the burden of taxation in 
the country at large. (Applause.) And, Gentlemen, these views 
are not without the support of high authority. They have the 
authority of Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey, two of the ablest 
men who ever served this country; they have, moreover, as 
these gentlemen point out in their book on The Finances and 
Public Works of India, the authority of one of the ablest advo- 
cates of rational freedom, as he was one of the firmest opponents 
of the undue extension of Government action, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. In the last chapter of his Political Economy, Mr. Mill 
says : ** In many cases in which it is best to resign to voluntary 
agency, the community needs some other security for the fit 
performance of the service than the interests of the managers, 
and it is the part of the Government either to subject the 
business to reasonable conditions for the general advantage, or to 
retain such power over it that the profits of the monopoly may 
at least be obtained for the public. This applies to the case of 
a road, a canal, or a railway. These are always in a great degree 
practical monopolies, and a Government which cbncedes such a 
monopoly imreservedly to a private company does much the 
same thing as if it allowed an individual or an association to levy 
any tax they choose for their own benefit on all malt produced 
in a country^'^or on all the cotton imported into it. To make the 
concession for a limited time is justifiable on the principle which 
justifies patents for inventions; but the State should either 
reserve to itself a reversionary property in such public works, 
or should retain and freely exercise the right of fixing a minimum 
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of fares and charges, and from time to time varying that 
minimum. It is perhaps necessary to remark that the State can 
become an owner of canals or railways without itself working 
them, and that they will almost always be better worked by 
means of a company running a railway or canal for a limited 
period from the State/' 

Gentlemen, the principles enunciated in that extract seem to 
me to be as applicable to-day to private enterprise in railway 
matters in relation to the State as when it was written. They 
were the principles underlying the arguments upon which the 
present policy of railway construction and of management by 
companies was founded. It is a policy which, as the Stracheys 
said, secures the legitimate interests of the State and of the 
capitalists when funds are required : while it admits of the neces- 
sary development of the railways India requires. These provinces 
have now a most effective railway system, mainly conceived and 
carried to completion in strict accordance with this policy. And 
this, I take it, is convicting proof of the advantages conferred on 
this country by a system on which Mr. Bell is pleased to pass a 
sweeping condemnation. We may grow wiser in the future : 
but I, for my part, do not think that the railway policy of the 
Government of India, as exemplified in this great Bengal and 
North- Western system, could have been much improved upon. 
(Loud cheers.) 
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24. — Speech delivered at the Convocation of the Allahabad 
University on the 8^A March 1899. 

Mr. Vice-Chancbllor axd Gentlemen of the Senate, — In 
rising to address you, in accordance with established custom, my 
first words must be words of apology. Although this is the 
fourth Convocation that has taken place since I succeeded to the 
office and dignity of Chancellor of the University, it is the first 
at which I have presided. In 1896 I had, when Convocation was 
held, been in office for only a few months, and I was far too 
ignorant of the educational situation in the provinces to claim your 
attention. In 1897 you found, in the heavy labour imposed on 
me by the famine, a sufficient explanation of my absence. Last 
year ill health kept me away. In submitting these explanations 
I beg you will believe that it is through no indifference to the 
cause of education that I make so tardy an appearance before you. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate, the University has experienced, sinco 
you last met in Convocation, a heavy loss in the death of a vener- 
able and honoured Fellow— Sir Syed Ahmed Khan of Aligarh, 
The regret felt at his death is national: the appreciation of his 
services is equally widespread. He died in the fulness of years 
and honours : bequeathing to this country the memory of a great 
personality, and to his own people— if they will only work on the 
lines he laid down — a triumphant cause. By the retirement of 
Sir John Edge, once Vice-Chancellor, we have lost a Fellow to 
whose guidance and help in its infancy this University must be 
always beholden. Our good wishes follow our former colleague 
in his retirement. (Applause.) In other respects, I am glad 
to say time has not treated us unkindly, or made other very 
noticeable gaps in our ranks. 

Gentlemen, the Registrar has prepared a statement setting 
forth the statistics bearing on the events of the past year and 
presenting, in .a lucid way, the acoount of our gains and losses. 
On the whole, the figures seem to me to be satisfactory. They 
show, indeed, a decrease in the number of candidates for the 
Entrance Examination; but the percentage of successful can- 
didates shows a very great improvement over the corresponding 
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percentage for the previous year. When, however, the statement 
passes on to the other tests of educational progress — to the 
School Final Examination, to the Intermediate Examination, 
and to the examination for the Bachelor's degree — it exhibits im- 
proved results, not only from the point of view of increased 
numbers, but also of the literary and scientific proficiency which 
the candidates had attained. The inference I draw from these 
statistics is that the cause of higher education generally, and of 
University training in particular, has been advanced by the 
greater strictness which the Syndicate has exercised at the 
Entrance Examination. (Applause.) There had previously bden 
some tendency to open the portals of the University too wide, 
and to admit to its lecture halls students who were incapable of 
benefiting by its teaching. In dealing with immature students 
there necessarily would exist some tendency to teach down to the 
level of the weakest intelligence ; and this, if not guarded against, 
might lead to the debasement of the intellectual standard. We 
may, I think, therefore receive- with satisfaction the proof which 
the Registrar's statement gives, that the action taken by the 
University to check the matriculation of uneducated youths has 
produced wholesome results. (Hear, hear.) 

A review of the working of the University during the year 
suggests to me a few other considerations to which I wish at this 
stage to invite your attention. Complaints have reached me 
that dissatisfaction is felt with what is regarded as a dispaiity of 
treatment between the Science course and the Language, History, 
and Philosophy courses : the ground of dissatisfaction being that 
easier conditions are prescribed for obtaining a pass in the latter 
courses than in the Science course, and that this deters students 
from selecting the Science course for their degree. In the course 
of my subsequent remarks I shall have occasion to advert to ibfi 
importance at the present time of encouraging scientific studies, 
and I would suggest that the Syndicate should consider on a 
suitable opportunity whether there is anything in this complaint 
— any condition which, being unnecessary for thoroughness in 
scientific study, handicaps the Science student in his examination 
for the degree, and places him at a disadvantage compared with 
his fellow-student in the Literary sections. 
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A representation bad been made to me as Cbancellor — on 
vbicb I have not yet had time to consult the Syndicate— that, 
owing to the action taken by the High Court of these Provinces 
in declining to recognise the Science degree as of equal value for 
their purposes with the degree in Arts, Science graduates who 
choose the Law as a profession are placed at a great disadvantage. 
So far as I have been able to examine the question, there seems 
to me to be reason on both sides. A training in Science is cer- 
tainly not less conducive to logical acumen and the power of 
grasping facts than a training in literature or philosophy. But, 
on the other hand, the successful practice of the law requires a 
wider and more accurate knowledge of English than a Science 
degree now postulates. It seems to me that a compromise may be 
possible whereby a good literary standard may be required for 
the Science degree, though not on the same sesthetic lines as for 
the degree in Literature, (Applause.) This would not, I fancy, 
weaken the Science course as a mental discipline, while it might 
meet the requirements of the High Court. The matter is one 
which will be referred at an early date for consideration to the 
Syndicate, 

Gentlemen of the Senate, the last matter I have to notice is, 
in my own opinion, the most important As I understand the case, 
the Regulations in Arts make examination in a classical language 
compulsory only at the Entrance and Intermediate Examinations. 
It is optional and not compulsory with candidates to take a classi- 
cal language for the degree examination. But there is a large 
body of opinion — especially of intelligent native opinion — in 
favour of the view that the regulations attach an insufficient 
degree of importance to the study of the Oriental languages, 
Sanskrit and Arabic. (Applause.) Some would include Persian 
with Sanskrit and Arabic (hear, hear) ; but that raises a disputed 
point on which I do not desire to comment on the present 
occasion^ I would beg to suggest, for the sarious consideration 
of the Syndicate, whether one of the classical languages should 
not be^made compulsory at the examination for the degree on all 
students who do not take up the Science course. This, I find, is 
not an original proposal, though, when it occurred to me to bring 
it forward, I was not aware that it had been urged on the Senate 
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by a former Chancellor, Sir Auckland Colvin. I have since seen 
my predecessor's address delivered in this hall nine years ago, 
and I agree in every word he said on this matter. I do not think 
it is possible to set forth the arguments in favour of this change 
in the Regulations more forcibly than they were set forth by him 
in his address to Convocation in 1891, to which I would respect- 
fully invite the renewed attention of the Syndicate. In the re- 
marks I am about to make to you I shall have occasion to refer 
to the public sentiment which prevails in favour of a more efficient 
system of moral training in educational institutions, and I consider 
that Sir Auckland Colvin's remarks have an intimate bearing upon 
the growth of, and the best way of satisfying, this sentiment, 
with which I myself am in sympathy. I may also add, in rein- 
forcement of Sir Auckland Colvin's argument, that it is question- 
able whether any . education, which is based neither on the classics 
nor on Science, deserves the distinction of a Degree more in our 
University than in those great Universities of Europe by whose 
experience and examples we profess to be guided. (Hear, hear.) 

Gentlemen, it has been usual for Chancellors and Vice- 
Chancellors at Convocation to address the Senate on the uses and 
functions of a University ; on the ethics of education in general, 
and on the canons of University teaching in particular. On these 
subjects some of the addresses delivered in this hall have been so 
original and instructive that I doubt if I could say anything upon 
them which would be new or free from the charge of imitation^ 
Upon the benefits of University training, upon the advantages of 
a good education, I do not think that I, or indeed any one else, 
can say much that is fresh or much that a learned and critical 
audience would listen to with curiosity. But, while deterred by 
these considerations from following a traditional path, it occurred 
to me that there was in the circumstances of the present time a 
special justification for diverging from it. I read in the news- 
papers, and I am told by gentlemen of intelligence with whom I - 
converse, that our educational system is imperfect. I am told 
that the system overstrains the minds of the young students ; 
that it fails to fully develop the intellect or mould the character 
of the older students ; and that it weakens reverence and respect 
for religion and authority. These complaints touch both the 
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method of our teaching and its reaults ; they totioh^ in fact, the* 
whole fabric of our educational system ; and it seems to me that 
it may be profitable if I avail myself of this opportunity to exa* 
mine them^ to estimate what has been the success and what the 
deficiencies of our system of public instruction and what are 
the broad improvements of which the system i& susceptible^ 
(Applause.) 

It is impossible to form a fair estimate of the degree of 
success attained by our educational endeavours without consider* 
ing the difficulties with which we had to contend, and without 
forming a clear conception of what the state of education was^ 
before we began our labours. In succeeding to the Gbyemmendi 
of this country, we did not inherit from native rule any organized 
system of public instruction. It is true that from time to time at 
such centres of Indian civilization as Delhi, or Agra, or Benares, 
or Nadia, enlightened princes, or opulent individuals, aflfbrded 
a patronage to literature and study under which these pursuit* 
attained to great distinction. It is also true that in those parta 
of the country which had been least affected by political disturb* 
ance elementary education amongst certain classes of the people 
had reached some degree of expansion ; but there was nothing^ 
like an organized system of public instruction under native rule. 
I presume we may date the extinction of native rule from the- 
victory of Ahmad Shah Durani at Panipat ; and perhaps no 
period in the world's history was less conducive to the progress 
of learning than the period of turmoil which followed that dis** 
aster, when Afghans, Mahrattas, Sikhs and Englishmen strug- 
gled for the supremacy of Hindustan. In course of time order 
was evolved out of chaos, but even when the British dominion 
was finally established, there was at first but little thought of 
encouraging education. It is true, indeed, that Warren Hastings^ 
and Jonathan Duncan saw the advantages of establishing the 
Calcutta Madrassa and the Benares Sanskrit College, which would 
at once encourage the higher pursuits of literature, and furnish 
the Government with officials trained to a knowledge of Muham- 
madan and Hindu law for administering the country* It is even 
true that a far-seeing observer, like Charles Grant, might anti- 
cipate the years by sketching the outline of a great system oi 
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national instrnction ; but these were merely individual instanced 
of enlightenment. As a rule, there was^ at the close of the last 
century, general apathy on the subject of education for India. 
(Hear, hear.) In England the feeling, indeed, was not merely 
apathetic — it was hostile. When in 1793 Mr. Wilberforce, from 
his place in Parliament, proposed to insert in the Charter Act of 
that year some recognition of the claims of education, he could 
get no support. The feeling was expressed that education had 
lost us the American Colonies, and that it would be folly to 
tempt the same fate in India. 

From the beginning of the century to close upon the Mutiny 
but small progress in higher education was made in this part 
of India. Even in parts where British tule bad been longer 
established, that period was filled with unsystematized indivi- 
dual efforts to educate the people, and with discussions as to the 
principles to be followed, as to the agencies to be employed, and 
as to the language in which instruction should be given. The 
period was one of brilliant episodes; achievements of the mis- 
sionaries, to whom education in this country owes much (ap- 
plause); the awakening of native intelligence in the presidency 
towns in response to the efforts of Bdja Ram Mohan Kai 
(applause) and others; the great controversy between Anglicists 
and the Orientalisis, decided and — in ray humble judgment 
decided in too otie-sided a way — by the arguments and rhetoric 
of Macaulay. (Hear, hear.) But so far as these provinces 
were concerned the real progress made was very small, and it 
was not until results of all these discussions and experiments were 
summed up in Sir Charles Wood's great educational Despatch 
of 1854 that the true path of progress was marked out. Since 
then we have steadily advanced along that path. Even the storm 
of the Mutiny, which for a time overthrew all order, was power- 
less to stem the rising tide. I know of nothing more honourable 
to our race, or more becoming to the cause of education, than the 
fact that, while that storm of fanaticism and ignorance was at its 
worst, our predecessors set themselves, with calmness and delibera^ 
tion, to pursue the pob'cy of establishing Universities, and thus 
creating that knowledge which alone can exorcise the spirit of 
fanaticism from which we suffered. (Applause.) 
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Besides the Benares Sanskrit College, to which I have allude<!, 
the only colleges established in these provinces before the Mutiny- 
were the Agra and Bareilly Colleges, the latter appearing only 
in 1850. On the whole, I think I am correct in saying that in 
these provinces the Educational Department has not been in 
effective operation for much longer than a generation, and that 
is but a brief span in which to alter the habits of ages. But 
let us consider what gains can be placed to the credit of the 
Department within this span before we consider what are its 
drawbacks and shortcomings. The gains are cf two kinds— gains 
to the public and to the promoters of commercial and industrial 
enterprise in the country by the provision of trustworthy and 
efficient public officers, agents and servants of all classes ; and 
gains to the public generally in the establishment of better 
intellectual, social and moral standards. On the first point there 
is no room for doubt. A vast improvement has been effected in 
the purity and efficiency of our administration by the introduction 
into it of the men whom our schools and colleges have turned out. 
Every employer of labour will tell you the same thing so far as hi» 
business is concerned. (Applause.) The Education Commission said 
that " throughout the country civil officers have begun to discover 
and readily to acknowledge that in integrity, capacity for work, 
intelligence, industry, the subordinate trained in college excels hift 
fellow brought in according to the traditions of the past. At the 
Bar the students of our colleges acquit themselves with distin* 
guished success, and their influence has been generally of a healthy 
kind. Where command of capital opens to them a commercial 
career, the general testimony is of the same purport as that borne 
to the credit with which they fill other positions in life." That 
was the opinion of the Education Commission fifteen years ago : in 
my judgment — and I speak from experience of administrative 
control in four out of the eight great Provinces of the Empire — it 
is truer now than it was then. (Lotid applause.) 

And this improvement of the moral standard in the public 
service and in professional and commercial life cannot have been 
without effect on the country at large. I admit that on the 
masses of the people education has, in these provinces at all 
events, had little positive effect as yet. To this point I will refer 
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later on : but the classes above the masses have been moved ; the 
leaven of our education, the morality of our laws, and the fair 
play of our administrative principles have produced a salutary 
change, and it seems to me that the change is gaining in volume 
and velocity as time wears on. Of course there are unfavourable 
symptoms — symptoms which make many think that all our well- 
intentioned endeavours are a ** cursed Malayan crease," which 
will rebound to our discomfiture. I do not pursue that view 
here : I content myself with saying that the improvement I have 
been referring to manifests itself in many ways. Of all the ways 
in which it manifests itself, perhaps the most interesting and 
hopeful lies in the better conception of* duty and responsibility 
which is spreading, in the attention and reverent respect now 
being paid to the purer ethics of the earlier creeds, and in the 
combined effects which are being made to purge oaste customs 
and rites of their extravagances. These ar6 great gains : they are 
progressive and cumulative ; and the}' should not be forgotten by 
any one who undertakes to weigh our educational endeavours in 
the balance. (Applause.) 

I come now to the other side of the account : and here it is, I 
regret to say, as true, if not more true now than when the 
Education Commission reported, that many defects of character 
give occasion for scorn : that superficial learning and pretentious 
self-assertion are frequently apparent : that rudeness of manner 
is mistaken for independence ; and that there is often a lament- 
able want of respect for religion and authority. But while this 
must be admitted, I would ask you to remember that we are 
still merely in a transitional stage, and to consider whether the 
blame lies at the door of the educational system, or whether it is 
attributable — at all events in part — to causes over which the 
teacher of to-day has but small control. 

I would ask you to contrast the position which the teacher of 
to-day in our schools or colleges occupies, with the position 
occupied by the teacher under native rule, or before our educa- 
tional efforts began. In former times, among Muhammadans and 
among Hindus, all education was based upon religion ; and at 
pres^it, in most Muhammadan and Hindu private schools, it 
continues to be based upon it. Alike in the mosque, in the M or 
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BBBt of Sanskrit learning, and in the Tillage school, the teacher 
was also the pupil's religious guide. Secular and religious in- 
fitruction went hand in hand. Beligion pervaded every branch of 
science, as it did every social relation. In such a system as 
that, it is easy to understand why the student throughout his 
educational career preserved respect and reverence for his 
teacher, for his parents, and for people in authority whom the 
teacher classed in the same category as himself. (Hear, hear.) 
The student could learn nothing which tended to divorce know- 
ledge from religion, and to weaken the sanctions of religion or 
the reverence for the order of things into which he was born and 
amid which he grew up. It might, indeed, be true that, the 
religion being unreformed, this condition of things was fatal 
to all progress and to all originality; but it was eminently 
calculated to retain unimpaired and unchanged respect for author- 
ity and subinissiveness of spirit. Now, consider, on the other 
hand, how different is the environment of the student of to-day. 
For him there exists no such union between knowledge and 
religion as I have described. You cannot teach to-day the truths 
of geography, or astronomy, without at once coming into 
conflict with the Hindu creed in, at least, its popular formB. 
Tou cannot teach political economy without coming into collision 
with the system of caste. The teaching of modern science 
necessarily involves a loosening of the bonds which had previously 
bound education and religion together, and necessarily leads to 
the creation of those independent ways of thought which some 
call want of reverence, and others call emancipation from false 
ideals. (Hear, hear.) Is this the fault of our system of education t 
Is it not rather inherent in the knowledge we impart ? Exposed 
to these new influences in our schools, the student finds in his 
home no corrective. As the Education Commission pointed out, 
neither in the labour nor the recreations of those about him does 
he find anything congenial to his feelings : and living in an 
atmosphere of ignorance, his sense of superiority is in danger 
of becoming conceit. He can have little reverence for the 
current forms of a religion which his books tell him science 
has exploded. In this way is begotten want of reverence. It is 
not the work of this method or that method of teaching : it is the 
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inevitable result of that enlightenment which comes from the 
acquisition of Western knowledge. 

I have heard it said that we have gone too fast, and broken 
away too soon from the beaten path. Under native rule education 
was restricts to the ahl-t-kalm — to the traditional literate class. 
We ought, I have been told, to have begun with that class ; and 
ought not to have opened from the outset the stores of Western 
knowledge to other classes against whom the doors of the store- 
house had been always shut. Our haste has created hopes which 
cannot be satisfied and which, being unsatisfied, are a source of 
embitterment. What does all this mean but that with our West- 
ern training and beliefs we have had the courage of our convictions, 
and have rejected the Oriental idea that learning should be the 
monopoly of a class. I cannot think that we have acted wrongly 
even from the point of view of narrow expediency ; but I do 
think that Macaulay's influence made the pendulum swing too far 
in the direction of English learning, and that it would have been 
better if the study of Sanskrit and Arabic literature had been 
allowed to go hand in hand with the study of the literature of 
the West. In this way the breach between the past and present 
might have been less perceptible, and the new knowledge might 
have had less unsettling effects. (Applause.) But however that 
may be, however necessary may be the bestowal of greater atten- 
tion on the classical languages of India henceforward, there is 
now no going back upon the past so far as Western learning is 
concerned. Modern science must be taught in our schools and 
colleges on Western methods, and all we can do is, while secur- 
ing the advantages of the new knowledge, to neutralize so far as 
we can the untoward effects it is producing on personal conduct. 
This is the question which is now agitating native society. 

Gentlemen, in this as in many other matters, political and 
social, which I could mention, native society is only following in 
the wake of the Government. The question has for many years 
engaged official attention. You will find it discussed, with an 
earnestness and a fulness of knowledge and illustration which 
leaves nothing to be desired, in the Report of the Education 
Commission appointed during the administration of Lord Ripon. 
It was again considered during the administration of Lord 
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Dufferln under the general designation of moral training and dis- 
cipline in schools and colleges. The outcome of all these discus- 
sions is that, while official action and the regulation of studies 
can be made to assist— and to assist largely — in the work of moral 
training and the formation of character^ the true solution of the 
question lies with the people themselves. Never in the world's 
history has the moral regeneration of a people been wrought by 
a Government alone. (Applause.) The people of India — most of 
them— expect a great deal from their Government : from the 
establishment of a village school to the maintenance of a sufficient 
rainfall. But in this matter of moral regeneration they must 
work out their own salvation. It is, however, of good promise 
that native opinion is coming to recognise this fact, and that the 
thoughts of intelligent men are engaged in efforts to reconcile 
the new knowledge ^ith the old beliefs. It would be rash to 
prophesy what the result will be. Philosophic enquirers like 
the late Sir Henry Maine predict the overthrow of the ancient 
creed, and if all human minds were under the control of 
pure reason only, that might be the result. But in the domain 
of the mind emotions count for much, and in the alchemy of 
religious thought it is no strange or difficult process to make the 
latest discoveries of modern science subservient to the enjoyment 
of the highest hope. (Applause.) 

I have thus argued that the modern spirit of independence — 
or call it want of reverence if you will — is an inevitable product 
of the teachings of modem science, and that it is impossible for 
any teacher or body of teachers to avoid it altogether. I would 
remind you that education must not be regarded as the one thing 
needful for mental and moral training. There are limitations to 
the beneficial effect which education has in building up the 
character. Life's best lessons are not learnt in the schoolroom. 
Education has done, and can still do, much for India; but it is 
hopeless to expect from it alone the higher type of character. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I agree with those who think that education should from the 
beginning be combined with religious teaching ; but the difficulty 
is to effect that combination in India. The Government observe 
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an attitude of strict neutrality in all religious matters ; and it 
would be impossible for its educational officers to impart religious 
instruction in its schools and colleges. The only satisfactory 
solution of the problem, in my opinion, lies in the extension of 
the principle of grants-in-aid, the establishment by independent 
managers and associations — Hindu, Muhammadan, or Christian — 
of schools and colleges in which religious instruction can be freely 
given hand in hand with secular education. Having regard to the 
.enormous political effect which education may produce, the Govern- 
ment should, in my opinion, have the power to supervise all such 
institutions so far as to assure itself that no instruction prejudi- 
cial to the principles of order and loyalty is being given therein. 
But for the rest the State, looking only to the quality of secular 
instruction, should assist such of them as ask for assistance either 
by contributions of money or by some other suitable kind of 
recognition. This system seems to me to afford the only solution 
of the problem of how religion can be united with secular educa- 
tion in this country : and, personally, I would very gladly see the 
widest extension of it. (Applause.) The question may be raised, 
in this connection, whether it would not make for the end we 
have in view if we took a new departure, and if, instead of a 
University system, which only prescribes the courses of study 
and examines for degrees, we adopted the principle of a teaching 
University, which would not only train the intellect, but would 
also influence the lives and mould the characters of its alumni. 
On this subject I wish to quote to you some observations made 
by Sir Alfred Lyall on the occasion of the opening of this 
University in 1887: — 

" On the constitution of the University that has been this day 
opened I need say little. It is necessarily modelled upon the 
plan of the three elder Indian Universities, and, although some 
authorities have desired to take this opportunity of a new 
departure for introducing into India the principle of a teaching 
body instead of an institution that only prescribes the courses 
of study and examines for degrees, yet I believe that the 
decision was rightly against this step, on the ground that 
it would be premature and unsuited to the present organic 
stage of high education. That decision does not underrate the 
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superior influence, within its own range, of a teaching University 
or of a University which presides over the teaching of colleges 
grouped round it, and gives a high lone and training to the whole 
body of students. The question is, whether this form is as yet 
practicable anywhere in India : I myself do not think the system 
applicable to the work which an Indian University has at present 
to do. In India a University is placed in administrative charge 
as may be said of a certain territorial area, and has hitherto 
received — as we hope this University will receive — the affiliation 
of all the colleges situated at various places within its jurisdiction. 
It thus becomes the headquarters and chief centre of education 
within its orbit ; and if proper relations are established between, 
the central authority and the outlying colleges, the whole system 
is consistently and efficiently organized. This may not be the 
best of all possible systems; but it is a system that makes the 
best of the existing state of things in this part of India, where 
high education is necessarily carried on by colleges distributed 
among the principal cities of very extensive provinces, and could 
not possibly be concentrated in one place without disadvantage to 
other places. I have great doubt whether at present the two 
systems could even be usefully combined. I think that the affilia- 
tion of distant colleges to a central teaching body would prove 
an awkward conjunction, likely to engender jealousies if the 
same central body were to examine all and teach a few. Affilia- 
tion to a central body of directors and examiners seems in fact 
the only plan upon which a University can attempt to administer 
a great territorial charge. It- is, indeed, a more particular and 
distributary application of the principle of self-government, since 
it multiplies the local capitals of education, and I may add that 
no other plan seems to me so favourable to the diflnsion of 
learning which is, in India, perhaps even more than its advance- 
ment, the main function of a University." 

That, Gentlemen, was the opinion of an experienced adminis- 
trator and a subtle thinker on the question of a teaching Univer- 
sity for these Provinces. The opinion, it will be noticed, was not 
meant to preclude hope that a teaching University might ulti- 
mately become possible. Since Sir Alfred Lyall's time a change 
has undoubtedly come over public feeling on this question, or 
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perhaps it would be more correct to say that public opiuion, 
which ten or fifteen years ago did not understand or did not 
trouble itself about the business^ is now becoming interested in it. 
(Hear, hear.) The reason is undoubtedly connected with the 
apprehensions which have arisen that our methods of education, 
while cultivating the intellect, fail to mould the character. But 
although interest is excited to some extent, there is no clearness 
of perception as to what should be done, or even as to what 
is really wanted. The nearest approach to a precise idea that I 
have met with is a suggestion made to me that all the B.A. and 
the M.A. classes should be concentrated in one college, in connec- 
tion with which residential quarters should be provided, tutors 
appointed, and control and discipline established on the pattern 
prevailing at Oxford or Cambridge. Obviously that would not be 
an altogether satisfactory ending : but I am not myself prepared 
to express an opinion on the question; I maintain an open mind 
and await discussion and suggestion. Doubtless the question will 
not be ripe for solution in my time ; but it is no unfair discourage- 
ment to the admirers of a teaching University to point out that 
the two great features of University life in England, the "chapel" 
and the "hall,*' could hardly be introduced among Hindus. 
The system of caste makes commensality or eating together 
impossible, while the great variety of ritual among Hindu sects 
is fatal to anything like common worship, though not to instruc- 
tion in common in the fundamental principles of the Hindu creed. 
The same difficulties do not exist in regard to Muhammadans. 

But, while recognising the great advantages of the grant-in- 
aid system as a solution of the religious difficulty, the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has not abstained from doing what 
it consistently could, in Government schools and colleges, towards 
promoting the interests of discipline and moral training. It 
enforces a system of inter-school and college rules whereby 
education is conducted in an orderly and honest way ; it has 
introduced a set of text-books containing lessons bearing on per- 
sonal conduct, and, holding up high ideals of character and 
action for imitation ; it has supported the establishment of board- 
ing houses in which students may reside, subject to wholesome 
social and religious restraints, and it encourages other methods 
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of enforcing obedience, respect for authority, manliness, and 
truthfulness. (Applause.) But I am bound here to say, and I say 
it with pain and reluctance, that many instances have come to 
my notice, showing that the parents and guardians of the students 
do themselves often frustrate the teachers' best efforts to build 
up their children's characters, more especially in the fundamental 
quality of truthfulness. Here the blame for failure lies not at 
the teacher's door, but with native society. 

So far I have defended the Department of Education from the 
complaints made against it ; but there are complaints which I 
find it more difficult to meet. There has been insufficient provi- 
sion for the training of teachers. If I impute the blame for this 
to the Department, it would, I doubt not, be passed on to the 
Government. If I impute it to the Government, it would be met 
by what lawyers call a plea of confession and avoidance. I need 
not pursue this matter. I will only say that it is impossible to 
overrate the importance of the careful selection and the proper 
training of teachers. As the teacher is, so will the school be. 
His influence for good pervades every class and follows the pupils 
to their homes. It is the best security for good moral training 
that the Government can supply. As the Government of India 
said in 1887 : *' No money is better spent than that allotted to 
the support of efficient training schools and colleges for teachers, 
and money is not well spent if granted to schools presided over 
by untrained or incompetent teachers in which discipline and 
moral training are relegated to a secondary place. In the truest 
interests of education the cost of providing thoroughly good 
training schools and colleges for teachers of English as well as 
vernacular schools should be regarded as a first charge on the 
Educational grant." I am glad to be able to inform the Senate 
that steps are now being taken to improve our normal schools 
and Training College, and that before we again assemble in Con- 
vocation the reproach to which we are now open will, I trust, 
have been to a large extent removed. (Applause.) 

In the commencement of my remarks I noticed that the 
complaints brought against our system of education touch not 
only the moral results to which I have now alluded, but also the 
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intellectual results, and the method by which instruction is 
conveyed in our educational institutions. It is objected that in 
the rudimentary classes we overtask the younger pupils to the 
detriment of their health and mental development ; that our 
system of education is too purely literary, and that the claims of 
mathematical and physical science are insufficiently recognised by 
our schools and colleges. Gentlemen, all these objections seem 
to me to be more or less well founded. The first objection, 
namely, the overstraining of the children's minds in the rudiment- 
ary classes, has been to some extent already met by postponing 
the commencement of English until the child is grounded in the 
vernacular. But the native community is not satisfied that suffi- 
cient relief has been afforded or that our Vernacular course is the 
best calculated to impart that education which is desired. It is 
therefore the intention of the Education Department to re-examine 
the whole question of schemes of studies in our schools, so thai 
the objection may be fully met and causes of reasonable complaint 
removed. The complaint that our education fails to strengthen 
the intellect reduces itself on examination chiefly to this, that 
our teachiug is too much of a literary nature. On this complaint 
I would observe that no system of instruction could stand a 
chance of success which from the outset went "against the 
grain,*' — against the genius and temperament of the people. It 
has been often observed that the literature of India, whether 
Hindu or Muhammadan, is marked more by subtle speculation 
and poetic fancy than by exact learning or laborious investigation 
of facts; and it is unreasonable to expect that by an Educational 
Department as by a magician's wand the bent of the national 
mind could in a generation or two be turned from a literary into 
a scientific channel. It was not so very long ago that education 
in England meant literary, and not scientific, studies. The edu- 
cated man was a man versed in the classics. It may indeed be — 
in my own opinion it is — true that the intellectual development 
of the people has suffered by a method of imparting literary 
instruction under which memory has been more cultivated than 
reason : and the use of " keys " has almost superseded the use of 
text-books. (Applause.) There is much truth in this complaint ; 
and the fault lies partly in the defective training of our teachers, 
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and partly perhaps in an excessive use of examination as a test 
of proficiency. These defects the Department of Education re- 
cognises ; but it is doubtful if it can apply a sufficient remedy 
without the co-operation of the TJniversity. There is some reason 
to believe that the selection for study of archaic English, or 
books overladen with technical terms, encourage the production 
of "keys/' and after all it may be doubted whether the students 
are better fitted for the work they will have to do in the world 
than if the text-books were written in the current language of 
ordinary life. 

But still I am not prepared to admit that literary training, 
even under such preventible disadvantages, has not been produc- 
tive of great good. Nor am I certain that the dogmatism and 
narrowness which science often produces are less harmless infirm- 
ities in the early stages of national education than more 
imaginative ways of thought. However this may be, I admit 
that we have now entered on an industrial age in India, and that 
the time has come for the greater encouragement of the study of 
science in Indian schools and colleges. There must be some 
truth in what such an observer as Sir Henry Maine says : " The 
Indian intellect stands in need beyond everything else of stricter 
criteria of truth ; it requires a treatment to harden and brace it, 
and scientific teaching is exactly the tonic which its infirmities 
call for.** And those who advocate the encouragement of the 
scientific spirit and practical training find much support in the 
existing state of the country. If we look around us in Northern 
India to-day, what do we see? Except in undertakings pioneered 
by Europeans, there is but little industrial life apart from 
agriculture. Agriculture is conducted on methods which prevailed 
three thousand years ago. The arts and trades are stagnant ; 
there is no inventiveness. The mineral wealth of the country is 
neglected, unless where European enterprise has developed it. 
Yet population increases steadily, and almost free from mitigation 
or check. The people will not emigrate ; they hardly migrate 
from one province to another. War has ceasad to operate. 
Famine has been robbed of its worst terrors. In this state of 
afiairs what hope is there of, I will not say prosperity, but of 
safety in the future except in industrial enterprise ? It is only 
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by the practical application of science that a futare of prosperity 
can be opened for this country. (Applause.) 

Holding these views, I need hardly say that I notice with 
gratification the attention which is now being paid to scientific 
and industrial training. I can do no more than glance at the 
good work which is being done by the Thomason Engineering 
College, for that College, although affiliated to the University, 
has hitherto worked outside its system. We are now feeling our 
way towards extending the usefulness of the Thomason College 
by employing it for controlling and directing instruction in Arts 
and Trades having an industrial character. 

The Muir College, at the seat of the University, has always 
made science a prominent feature of its teaching. Up till now it 
has taught under difficulties and with imperfect appliances. The 
authorities of the College and the Senate of the University will 
therefore be glad to learn that my Government is at last in a 
position to make a substantial addition to the buildings, and in 
fact to take a long step towards completing the original design. 
(Loud applause.) I hope that the work will be well advanced 
before the close of this year. But even with this end achieved, a 
greater end remains. As the Education Commission pointed out, 
no eminent scholars, with a few exceptions, are to be seen in the 
long list of Indian graduates. The reason for this is found in 
the general character of the education given by our colleges, and 
in the necessity which our students feel of making their own way 
in the world. " A life of learned ease is unknown to the Indian 
student ; his ambition waits upon his daily wants.** Undoubtedly 
there is in this danger to the highest interests of education ; 
danger that the ideal element of education should be submerged and 
blotted out by the utilitarian element. That would be disastrous 
to the best interests of education ; and in these circumstances it 
is, in my opinion, now desirable to think of elaborating some 
scheme for encouraging original research in connection with the 
Muir College. I would urge on the wealthy classes in these 
provinces that in the endowment of research under the auspices 
of the College there is an excellent field for their philanthropic 
liberality. I had the advantage a few days ago of having ex- 
plained to me a scheme which a public-spirited and munificent 
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Boinbay gentleman, Mr. Tata, had conceived and was ready to 
^ndow for the prosecution of research with a view to advapce 
spience and promote the industrial development of the country. 
The proposals appeared to me to be attractive ; for whatever 
views we may entertain regarding the effectiveness of the down- 
ward filtration theory of literary education, it is clear that scienti- 
fie knowledge can only come from above. I may add that an 
enterprising newspaper correspondent has stated that I have 
offered to Mr. Tata a local habitation for his great scheme at 
Boorkee. It has not gone so far as that; but if provincial 
[>atriotism is not too much for him, I do think that Mr. Tats 
might for the isite of his Institute go further than Boorkee and 
fare wor«e. 

Gentlemen, the University is only concerned with higher 
education, and hitherto I have spoken only on education in its 
higher walks. But, although not directly concerned with primary 
education among the masses, the Senate is alive to the great and 
far-reaching importance of the subject. I agree with Sir John 
Strachey that among all the dangers to which our dominion in 
India is exposed, the ignorance of the people is the greatest. 
So long as it continues no one can say what unreasoning panio 
may not spread like wildfire throughout the country, or what may 
be its consequences. No one now doubts that the Mutinies, 
whatever they may have subsequently become, and whatever 
may have been the contributory causes, had their proximate 
origin in the general and honest belief of the soldiers that our 
Government intended to destroy their caste, which was " of all the 
things the, dearest to them in this world and the next." I do 
not, indeed, think that we are so exposed to that danger now as 
we were forty years ago ; we know more about the people now an,d 
they know more about us than was then the case, and I am 
convinced thjU; the standard of justice and fair play which we 
uphold in all pur dealings with them, and the humanity we prac- 
tise towards tKom in their times ojE trial, have made a deep 
in^pression on their minds. The naturcd ability of the people is 
remarkably good, but they are intensely suspicious while custom 
and superstition rule their conduct. Hence there is always 
dftDger. Ignorance is its foundation, and there is no safeguard 
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against it except the increased knowledge of the people. I do 
not mean knowledge of a high kind or knowledge that will turn 
the people from their ancestral occupations. I mean such know- 
ledge as will open their minds to the simple truths of nature, free 
them from dependence on others than their natural guides in the 
little affairs of their lives, and enable them to realize that there 
is a greater world beyond the narrow limits of their own hori^on^ 
It has therefore been a consistent object of our policy in these 
provinces to extend primary education amongst the people ; and 
in the coming year a large addition will be made to the expend- 
iture on primary education, including the provision of Normal 
Schools for the teachers. (Applause.) 

Gentlemen of the Senate, I have now come to the end of 
the observations I wished to address to you : but before I con- 
clude, I desire to say one word to the graduates upon whose 
collegiate career we have to-day set our seal. I will not indulge, 
young gentlemen, in any homily as to the duties and responsibil- 
ities which education imposes on you. The true perception of 
these duties and responsibilities will come later in your lives, and 
in proportion as you continue outside these walls the education 
you have begun within them. What I wish to impress upon 
you is, that your education is as yet incomplete, and that the 
instruction you have received will miss its end if you abandon 
«tudy on entering active life. It is doubtless true that 

" Knowledge to your eyes, her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time " 

has now unrolled ; but it is no less true that you have only 
grasped a few of the spoils, and that you have assimilated fewer 
Btill. (Hear, hear.) The object of education is to enable the mind 
to form correct judgments in the affairs of life ; and civilized 
life has now become such a complex business that no degree of 
natural ability will supply the want of information. Your minds 
are now trained to the acquisition of knowledge ; but if you, with 
your college life, abandon the practice of learning and study, you 
will not become educated men in the full sense of the word. It 
has been often said that the practice of desultory reading is 
hurtful to the mind ; and that for mental culture one should take 
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up a particular subject of study. I do not altogether agree that 
desultory reading is injurious. I have myself been a desultory 
reader all my life — to my great amusement, and I believe to my 
profit. But still I do agree that one should take up a particular 
subject of study. It does not matter much what the subject is : it 
may be literary, scientific, or practical ; let your taste or preference 
decide. But continue it in your odd moments of leisure. The 
mental discipline thus induced will stand you in good stead in 
unexpected situations. Write about what you read : the practise 
ceases to be laborious after a while. Remember, with Bacon, 
that, if reading maketh a full man, writing maketh an exact man. 

The last word I will say is about your possible participation 
in public affairs. It is not right that students should meddle 
with politics ; but it is reasonable and natural that grown-up, 
educated men should wish to participate in them. It is a neces- 
sary and expected result of your education and of the administra- 
tive system under which you live that you should exercise your 
judgment in public affairs. My hope is that you will always do 
so with a sense of the responsibility which attaches to men trained 
as you have been. Verify your facts ; be not hasty in your 
judgments ; do not take assertions for proof ; do not measure the 
strength of an argument by the violence of the language used. 
Do your best, each of you in his own sphere, to explain away mis- 
conceptions on public questions, and to remove misunderstandings 
and groundless suspicions, remembering always that it is not 
knowledge which your Government fears, but ignorance. Abovo 
all things and in all circumstances— 

'* To thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow, as the night the day. 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.'* 

(Loud and continued applause.) 
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25. — l^eech delivered on the opening of the Ganges-ijfogra Dodh 
extension at Man on the ^th April 1899. 

I RISE to thank you for the very friendly way in which the 
toast of my health has been proposed and received. This is the 
second occasion within a brief time that I have had to acknow- 
ledge Mr. Izat'a courtesy and to admit the obligations under 
which he has laid these Provinces, and, indeed, all Northern India, 
by his railway enterprise. These railway extensions, whose 
opening we are assembled to-day to commemorate, have long 
been desired by the Government of these Provinc3S. The dis- 
tricts which they serve have, in the pc(st, suffered from defective 
communications : the prices of produce have been low : and the 
dense population has lived in somewhat depressed circumstances. 
Their material condition has affected their characters, and, as we 
learned during the cow riots, the people of these regions have 
sliown themselves prone to fanaticism and turbulence. I have 
no doubt that these defects are largely due to the ignorance which 
accompanies poverty, to the remoteness of, and the difficulty of^ 
obtaining accesa to the locality and to the consequent i^uggiiih- 
ness of trade and commerce. These lines of railways which 
Mr. Izat has now described to you will open up the country 
through its length and breadth and will facilitate the conveyance 
of produce from most distant villages to favourable markets, and 
will enable the Government to exercise an efficient and immediate 
control over any part of the region which may call for its atten- 
tion. Therefore I look upon the completion of these Dodb linea 
as a great benefit conferred not only upon the districts through 
which the railways pass^ but upon the means of maintaining order. 

At the opening of the Elgin bridge last January I ventured 
to express some views on certain aspects of the great railway 
question. I need not, I think, on this occasion go over the same 
ground again. So far as I can judge from the comments in the 
newspapers both here and at home on what I said, there does n<^ 
seem to be much difference of opinicm as to the benefits conferred 
upon India by the policy which the Government oi India has 
recently pursued in matters of railway construction. Some 
may think that I did not sufficiently recognise the claims^ of 
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private enterprise, but if that be so, His Excellency the Viceroy 
bias recently declared his intention of giving a fresh hearing to 
the claims of private enterprise ; and I think the public has thus 
every assurance that what is be»t for the country generally in 
(connexion with railway construction will have the support of the- 
Government of India. But ,if I need not trouble you with any 
repetition of what I said last January, there are, I think, a few 
points connected with railway management on which I may 
venture, with your permission, to say a few words. Second in 
importance to sound poKcy in matters of railway constructicm 
comes the question of railway management, particularly 
in regard to rates and freights. I do not myself claim to 
be an expert upon this question, but it is one which I have 
had to deal with from time to time in the transaction of public 
business. For example, my Government controls and directs the 
Boorkee Workshops, which import large quantities oi storea 
from England. W« pay 20 shillings, or, say, Rs. 16 per tea, f#r 
freight from England to Karachi, but we pay R». 23-8-0 per km 
for railway carriage from KariLehi to Roorkee. When the 
charge is so disproportionate, one is forced to examine the matter 
for himself, and come to some conclusion in regard to it. 

Railway rates may, I think, be regarded from two points of 
view : from the point of view of through traffic, and from the 
point of view of local traffic. From the point of view of througTi 
traffic, I have myself but little doubt that the rates will be con- 
siderably lower than they are when this system of railway finds 
its way to the sea. Wherever competition exists, it seems to 
toe that the rates over long distances are as low as the circum- 
fctances of the case permit. Indeed, in some instances they seem 
%0 mieto be wonderfully low. In the ease of one railway whose 
controlling genius is not a thousand miles from where I now 
fitand, ft would almost seem that when it becomes a matter of 
tompetttion with other Knes, that railway serves the public over 
long distances for practically nothing at all. How long liiis 
spirit of self-sacrifice will last I cannot say, but let us hope that 
ike Kfe of the dther railway may not be unduly shortened. Where 
competition does not exist, it is perhaps only natural that these 
^altremely ismmmitilQ r4te8 for long distance traffic axe not tsa 
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marked ; still the rates are stimulating to trade. But when I 
come to the question of local traffic, the traffic which in present 
circumstances is affected hardly at all by competition between 
lines, then the same striking solicitude on the part of our railways 
for the good of the public does not force itself upon our attention. 
I admit that the same rates cannot be quoted for short as for long 
journeys, as no doubt there is force in the contention that it ia^ 
only by favourable rates that long distance traffic is secured. 
But still I maintain that the high rates charged for short dis- 
tances do now constitute a serious burden on local traffic, and da 
call for the serious attention of railway managers. 

And in connection with this question of local freights, I would 
call also attention to local passenger traffic. We all have heard 
with satisfaction the pronouncement which Mr. Izat has made in 
this matter. I for ray part have heard it with special pleasure, 
as it is an earnest for future facilities which will enable the 
labourer from this part of the country to seek remunerative 
labour in Assam, thus going a long way to solve the labour ques- 
tion in the tea gardens. But besides cheap rates for passenger 
traffic there is another aspect of the case. The trains in India, 
on the main lines, are mostly through trains and frequently pass 
even stations of importance at very inconvenient hours. In 
England certainly there is not a town where on the occasion of 
a market day once or twice a week special trains in the morning 
and evening are not run for the convenience of the surrounding 
localities. Such trains stop at every station, and the interest of 
third class passengers is specially studied. Now I think that 
the headquarter stations of a district may be taken as analogous 
to important country towns in England ; yet so far as I am aware 
no attempt has yet been made in these provinces to permit people 
living within, say, 30 miles of a civil station reaching that station 
in the morning and returning to their homes in the afternoon. 
This is a point which, I submit, deserves the attention of railway 
management in this country. 

There is another matter which I have had occasion from time 
to time to bring to notice, viz., the provision of ample sanitary 
arrangements at railway stations. So far as the Bengal and 
North-Western Bailway is concerned, I am bound to say that 
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Mr. Izat lias, when I have addressed him, invariably met my 
wishes, but I am not able to say that railway managers, as a rule, 
do fully appreciate the great importance attached by the better 
class o;f native passengers to this matter : I may particularly 
specify the provision of waiting room accommodation for native 
ladies. I had a striking instance of this the other day, when a 
suggestion of mine to provide a waiting room for native ladies at 
an important Muhammadan centre was treated as a matter of 
no consequence. Of course on a further representation the 
importance of the matter was recognised and my wishes were 
met, but the case is an illustri^tion of the fact that the importance 
of the matter has not come home to the minds of railway managers 
generally. In a letter which came before me the other day in 
the course of business an experienced railway manager, when 
«.bout to leave the country, admitted that the only matter in 
which he had been able to give real satisfaction to the native 
population was by the liberal provision at every station of waiting 
accommodation for native ladies. 

The last matter which I have noted as worthy of mention is 
the matter of special trains. In England nearly every line of 
railway is willing to provide special trains without extra charge 
if a moderate number of fares are guaranteed. In India what- 
ever the number of passengers a special charge is always made 
for engine power. That deters very many native gentlemen 
from taking special trains. It has often deterred myself, for, in 
my tours, specially in times of famine or other emergency, I 
should gladly use special trains if only the charges were more 
within the compass of my official means. As it is, I have often 
to travel at most inconvenient times all hours, and that is not 
conducive to the frame of mind which indulges in unqualified 
laudation of railway management. It seems to me that on this 
point always an adherence to the English custom would conduce 
not only to the convenience of the people of this country and to 
their harassed servant, the Lieutenant-Governor, but also in time 
to improve the finance of the railway. 
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2Q.— 'Speech delivered on the oth April 1899 at the unveiling <^ the 
monument erected by the 32nd Regiment (D. C. L, I,) in the 
Lucknow Residency in commemoration of the gallant part taken 
by their predecessors in the Defence of the Residency during 
the Indian Mutiny of 1857. 

Colonel Turnbull, Officers and Men of the 32nd Regi- 
MENTy — I ask your permission for the moment to address you by 
your old and famous name, and to offer you on behalf of ail here 
present our grateful thanks for permitting us to assist at this most 
interesting and significant ceremony. It is a ceremony that none 
of us can forget. Perhaps there is no spot of Indian soil so 
much endeared to Englishmen as the ground on which we stand. 
It is endeared to us by unfading memories of suffering, fortitude 
and triumph. There are ,other places that will readily occur to 
you around which cling recollections of greater sadness ; there 
are places which we identify with swifter triumphs. But to no 
place on Indian soil do we attach the blended memory of suffer*- 
ing, endurance, bravery and of final triumph which we attach to 
the Lucknow Besidency. With these memories and with every 
ennobling thought which they inspire the name of your famous 
regiment is inseparably entwined. Many great victories are 
inscribed on your colours, from Dettingen to Waterloo, from the 
Panjdb to the Nile ; yet I doubt whether any name in the long list 
has for us the meaning that Lucknow possesses. For it w^s here 
above all other places that " Your persevering constancy " (I quote 
from Sir Colin Campbeirs general order after the Relief) ** was, 
under Providence, the means of adding to the prestige of the 
British Army and of preserving the honour and lives of your coun- 
try- women. ^^ In the years to com^ you will doubtless add fresh 
laurels to your already ample crown, and fresh names to the 
long roll of fame emblazoned on your Flag. Bijit stfive as you 
will you may not beat jthe record of {iucknow. 

** God send you fortune : yet be sure. 
Among the lights that gleam and pass, 
You'll live to follow none more pure, 
Than that which glows on yonder brass." 

To perpetuate the fame of your greatest achievement, it 
needed no monument or brazen tablet. You had built in the 
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nation's heart for all time a monument cBve perennius. But yet 
it is right and becoming that on this historic spot a memorial 
should be raised in memory of the men who gave their lives to 
hold it. It is said that all things come to those who know how 
to wait. You have waited and you now realize your wishes amid 
dramatic surroundings. It would be difficult to conceive a 
more striking picture than is at this moment presented to our 
gaze. These war-worn walls : these honoured graves eloquent of 
duty done : this famous regiment now marshalled on this hallowed 
ground for the first time since they left it on that November 
night over forty years ago : this remnant of the comrades, native 
and European, who stood by you, shoulder to shoulder, through 
the siege : and finally this most pathetic figure,* a gracious Knk 
between the present and the past, the sharer of yctur struggles 
and your triumph, vividly recalling the gallant soldier who led 
you to victory — all these appeal powerfully to the imagination. 
It is a scene worthy of a great painter's brush : to find a 
parallel for it we must abandon the records of prosaic life, and 
search through the pages of romance. It is a scene never to be 
forgotten ; and we all thank you with full hearts for allowing us 
to participate in it, and for giving us an inspiring memory which 
can only fade with life itself. 

*Lady Inglis, wife of Six Robert Inglis, K.C.B., who commanded in^the 
Besidency daring the siege. Lady Inglis unveiled the monument. 
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27. — Speech delivered at the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Legislative Council meeting held on the 6th April 1899. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor said :—" Before 
bringing this discussion to a close I have to acknowledge the 
appreciative spirit which runs through the speeches that hon'ble 
members have delivered with reference to the Financial Statement. 
The opinion of the Council seems to be that our provincial finances 
have, during the past year, been administered with judiciousness 
and prudence, and in that opinion I myself entirely concur. I am 
beholden more than I can say to the assistance which has been 
given by Mr. Miller in his capacity as Financial Secretary to this 
Government. He has now made over the control of the Ex- 
chequer to bis successor, and all who have listened to-day to the 
instructive, exhaustive and at the same time reasonably concise 
Financial Statement of Mr. Meston — I think I am justified in 
iaying — ^have been led to expect that Mr. Miller's successor will 
prove as able and careful a guardian of the public purse as we 
now know Mr. Miller to have been. 

" I share the satisfaction expressed by the Hon'ble Pandit 
Bishambar Nath regarding the early production of the Budget, 
and am glad that this procedure commends itself to hon'ble 
members of this Council. There is a great advantage in our 
beginning the year with knowing precisely what money we have 
to spend and in what directions we propose to spend it. But I 
cannot concur with the hon'ble member when he says that the 
comments made on the Budget at our annual meeting are worth- 
less or useless. The Hon'ble Mr. Meston has pointed out they 
may be most useful in regard to the preparation of future 
budgets. But I go further and say that they may be most useful 
in informing the Government as to the views and feelings of 
influential classes of the people concerning the precise method of 
allotting the expenditure budgeted for in the year. It almost 
always happens that under some heads of expenditure savings 
will be effected, while under other heads the provision made in 
the Budget is often deficient. Such criticisms as those with 
which the Hon'ble Bdbu Sri Ram has favoured the Council are 
most useful in helping the -Government exactly to decide how 
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the various appropriations which occur throughout the year can 
be most satisfactorily made. 

" The Hon'ble Pandit has joined with other hon'ble members 
in congratulating the Province on its recovery after the hardships 
through which it has passed. I have watched this aspect of 
provincial life with care, and I am glad to say that in almost all 
parts of the provinces the recovery has been speedy beyond my 
expectations, and I cannot choose but think that this fact is an 
indication of the improved material condition of the people, com- 
pared with what it was some years ago. In certain parts of the 
provinces, however, a smaller recuperative power has been dis- 
played than in others. In parts of Bundelkhand and in the 
Hardoi district of Oudh the people in certain localities are still, 
I am sorry to say, in a distressed condition. We have made 
careful enquiries into the condition of these localities and we have 
considered to what extent it was desirable to give further pecu- 
niary assistance in addition to that given during the famine year. 
Those enquiries are now completed, and both in Bundelkhand and 
Hardoi I have found it necessary, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of my advisers, to reduce the revenue payable for 
some years to come. This reduction has reached a considerable 
amount in Hardoi, and in such a matter liberality is the best 
policy. I am encouraged to think that the measures taken will 
carry to completion that policy of forbearance which commended 
itself so strongly to this Council last year. 

" Turning to the remarks which have fallen from the Hon'ble 
Pandit in connection with our excise system, I think it un- 
necessary to add much to what has already been so well said by 
Mr. Meston. But this much I can say — and I am sure that my 
words will meet with a ready assent from the Hon'ble Pandit — 
that no system of excise administration stands a chance of being 
successful which does not peremptorily insist on the prohibition 
of illicit distillation. The object of our excise administration is 
to raise the largest possible amount from the consumption of 
liquor consistently with the greatest discouragement of the con- 
sumption. Obviously that policy (which underlies the excise 
administration of all civilized countries) could not be promoted if 
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no steps were taken to prevent illicit distillation. Illicit distilla- 
tion cannot be prevented without a preventive establishment, and 
therefore we have this year made suflSoient provision for establish- 
ing an effective preventive system throughout the country. Our 
object is not to force on the people consumption of liquor, but to 
prevent people from consuming liquor illicitly distilled. I think 
that after this explanation the hon'ble member will now be 
disposed to view this provision in the Budget for a preventive 
staff with more favour than his criticisms would imply. 

" Attention has been called to the provision of two lakhs of 
rupees in connection with plague. I was glad to see that this 
P^^^ision met with the approval of the Council. I was especially 
glad to hear the Hon'ble Bibu Sri Ram's remark that the plague 
measures enforced by this Government in the last two years had 
received the approbation of the country at large. These measures 
aimed at securing the earliest possible information of the occur- 
rence of cases of plague and then dealing with those cases with 
the special object of preventing the infection from spreading. 
Evacuation of infected houses and the segregation of the plague- 
stricken people, together with their attendants and friends who 
wait upon them, have been proved to be effective in checking an 
outbreak of plague. Of course everything should be done to 
make this enforced segregation as pleasant as possible to the 
patient and friends. By the operations at Hardwir, which have 
admittedly been entirely successful and have saved these prov- 
inces from untold suffering — but there we did not hesitate to 
remove a plague-stricken person from proximity to his healthy 
neighbours, nor did we hesitate to take such steps as would 
prevent the dissemination of the disease— we were justified by 
the result. I am aware of the extreme difiiculties of pursuing 
such a policy in large cities : and of the unavoidable necessities 
that may exist for relaxations of the rules to meet the conditions 
of local opinion. Such relaxations are in some places inevitable. 
But if plague is to be stamped out, there should in the beginning 
be as few relaxations as possible. In the commencement of an 
outbreak of plague your only chance of escape is by having an 
effective system of evacuation and segregation. If, notwithstand- 
ing this, plague is too strong for you and spreads, then by all 
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means make concessions to natural feelings and mitigate the 
stringency of your sanitary measures. Should plague appear in 
this Province, we propose to follow the same plan which we have 
successfully adopted in the past, and to adhere to the rules which, 
with the concurrence of the influential representatives of the 
people, we adopted in March 1897. We do not intend to depart 
from those rules until we see signs of their proving more injurious 
in their effects than the evils which they are designed to remedy. 
We have seen in the newspapers, and I have received an official 
intimation, that plague has broken through the barriers placed 
between ourselves and Calcutta and invaded districts which 
touch our borders. The danger is coming very near to us and 
calls for special measures of precaution. There have now been 
established on our eastern borders from Gorakhpur on the ex- 
treme north to Ballia on the extreme south the same system of 
surveillance and intelligence as was established during the famine. 
That whole tract of country has been parcelled out into circles 
controlled by European officers with selected Ndib TahsfldSrs and 
medical officers under them. For this purpose the Government 
of India have lent me the services of ten Staff Corps officers to 
reinforce my ordinary staff. These officers will maintain a care- 
ful and vigilant watch over the towns and villages with the object 
of discovering the very first cases of plague that may occur and 
of instantly dealing with them when discovered. I hope these 
arrangements may be successful, and I am sure the various land- 
lords will give us every assistance. Similar measurop of precau- 
tion are being taken in the great cities. But I would repeat to 
you again here that the only way in which we can hope to deal 
successfully with plague is to discover the earliest cases and 
then by means of segregation of the plague-stricken and their 
attendants and by evacuation of infected localities limit the 
infection to its original focus and there stamp it out. 

" Pandit Bishambar Nath deprecates, as I understand him, 
the increases in municipal loans as likely to lead to a degree of 
indebtedness which will be beyond the power of municipalities to 
liquidate But in almost the same sentence the hon'ble member 
asks that more elasticity should be given to municipalities with 
the very object, as I understand him, of enabling them to incur 
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more debt. It seems to me that the latter part of his reasoning 
supplies a sufficient answer to, or neutralizes, the former part. 
But not to deal too argumentatively with the Pandit's remarks I 
may say we are not anxious that municipalities should incur debt. 
But we must advance with the times, and where you have cities 
increasing in population and in material prosperity, like Cawn- 
pore for instance, it is essential, in the interests of the people and 
of the health of the place, to take those sanitary precautions 
which are recommended by knowledge and experience. I cannot, 
on the other hand, hold out any promise or hope to the Hon'ble 
Sri Ram that the money lent by the Local Government to muni- 
cipalities shall be lent at less than 4 per cent, interest. The 
Government of India require us to pay 3^ per cent, interest on 
the money they lend to us, and the difference of J per cent, is 
found in practice not to afford a superfluous margin of safety in 
making loans to municipalities. In some instances local bodies 
to whom we lend money may not be able af,terwards to meet 
their obligations to us, while, on the other hand, the Government 
of India hold the Local Government strictly to the repayment 
of loans as they become due. We have thus to finance, as it 
w^re, these local bodies, and must necessarily provide ourselves 
with some margin of safety, and, as I have said, I don't think 
the present margin is unnecessarily large. 

" The last point I wish to notice in this connection has refer- 
ence to the remarks of the Hon'ble Bishambar Nath on the land 
revenue assessment. This is a stock debating subject which I 
think the Pandit will admit did not arise directly from anything 
placed before the Council. But I don't quarrel with him for 
calling attention to it, though when he speaks of the Govern- 
ment right to share in the assets of land as * a fiction ' I do not 
think he speaks with the seriousness which the occasion requires. 
However that may be, I would point to the fact that, while he 
laments our inability from want of income to deal with various 
branches of administrative reform, it is not quite consistent that 
he should call on the Local Government to diminish materially 
the means which it at present possesses of meeting the demands 
made upon it. But on the merits of the question I would join 
issue with the Pandit, and say that there is nothing in the present 
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State of land assessroents which exposes us to unfavourable criti- 
cism. I would remind him that not many years ago, before the 
time of Mr. Thomason's revenue settlement, the Local Govern- 
ment did claim as a matter of right — and the claim was not 
denied — as much as 70 per cent, of the assets of the soil. I 
would remind the hon*ble member that in no assessments recently 
made will he find a larger claim than 50 per cent. The land 
settlement in Oudh, I think, gives 50 per cent, as a rarely reached 
maximum figure, a figure that is never exceeded. It is a maxi- 
mum figure with a sliding scale downwards determined by various 
circumstances connected with the landlord's ability to pay. 

*^ The Hon'ble B^bu Sri Ram asked for further information on 
some matters upon which I can give him the desired information. 
He asks whether the Rs. 50,000 for the Judicial Commissioner's 
Court was the entire sum to be spent upon it, and whether accom- 
modation was to be provided for the Judicial Commissioner. 
"With regard to the latter part of the question, the answer is in 
the affirmative. It is intended to provide accommodation for the 
Judicial Commissioner. The present accommodation is inade- 
quate, and we think the chief appellate Court in Oudh should be 
better housed than at present. As regards the first part of the 
question, I believe I am right in saying that Rs. 50>000 is not the 
entire sum, only the sum that will be ensured in the current 
year. 

" With regard to the bridge over the Gumti, I trust that, if 
we are spared any large expenditure on plague, our better 
financial position will enable me before the close of the present 
year to make a contribution which, with the Rs. 25,000 from the 
local bodies, will suffice to enable this bridge to be built. 

" Finally, in regard to the opinion expressed in reference to 
the moraie and character of the police, I am afraid that any great 
improvement is not a thing that we can hope to bring about in a 
hurry. The matter does not rest exclusively with the Local 
Government. By improving the pay and the prospects in the 
police force we have already done all that we can immediately do 
to secure a better class of men ; and I would remind you that to 
further improve the morality of the rank and file depends on 
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other influences than those which the Local Government can 
command It is difficult to establish among any class of men a 
higher standard of morality than prevails in the environments 
from which they are drawn. Everything that canT)e done to set 
up a higher standard of conduct by closer supervision and by 
punishment of offences when detected we are endeavouring to do. 
We can only look to the co-oporation of the leaders of native 
society — a co-operation which is not as freely given as could be 
wished, as at various DarbSrs I have taken occasion to say — and 
to the spread of that education which we are endeavouring to 
provide for the further improvement desired. An additional 
grant of Rs. 75,000 has been made in the budget, most of which 
will go to primary education. This, with the Rs. 75,000 provided 
during the first year of my tenure of office, makes a lakh and a half, 
and ought, I think, to be taken as a reasonable fulfilment of my 
promise to do what I could to promote education among the 
masses. As primary education extends, so may we hope for 
improvement not only in the police, but in the classes of the 
population from which the police and other subordinate servants 
are drawn." 
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28. — Speech, delivered at the opening of the Naini Tal Water Worl^t 
on the Zrd June 1899. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell said : — "Ladles aad Gentlemen, — We 
all have listened with interest and pleasure to the aocount which 
Mr. Mardon has given us of the good work we are to-day met ta 
inaugurate, and you will agree with me in thinking that the best 
thanks of the Municipal Committee and the people of Naini Tal 
are due to Mr. Aikman and his assistants, who have brought an 
arduous undertaking to what I trust will prove to be a successful 
conclusion. Mr. Aikman is known to Q-overnment as an accom- 
plished and resourceful Engineer : and I trust his management 
of his present task will add to his reputation. (Applause.) Ladies 
and Gfentlemen, you all know that Naini Tal has been British 
territory since 1814 : but perhaps you are not familiar with the 
early history of our summer home. For nearly thirty years 
after our conquest of these hills from the Gurkhas, few knew 
of the existence of Naini Tal : Mr. Traill, whose name is iden- 
tified with early British administration in these hills, disliked all 
interlopers and knew nothing of the policy of the ^open door.' 
It was not, so far as I can learn, till 1841 that Naini Tal became 
known to the outside world. In that year it may be said to have 
been discovered by Mr. Barron, of Shdhjahdnpur, who, during a 
tour in these hills, had heard rumours of the existence of a 
beautiful lake somewhere in their recesses. Such an air of 
mystery, however, attached to the place that the hill people 
denied the very existence of the lake ; and Mr. Barron could 
with difficulty persuade a native guide to conduct him te 
its shores. However, he reached it at last, launched a 
primitive boat on its waters, and thus established a claim to be 
considered the precursor of the gallant Commodore of the Naini 
Tal Yacht Club. (Laughter.) The veil having been lifted, there 
could be no further seclusion, and in the following year Mr. 
Lushington, the Commissioner of Kumaun, marked out building 
sites, allotted spaces for market places, and I believe I am right 
in saying that his daughter, the mother of one of the Secretaries 
to nay Government, laid the foundations of the Church which is 
now known as ' St. John's in the 'Wilderness.' During the 57 
or 58 years that have elapsed since Mr. Barron and Mr. Lushington 
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Tisited our valley, Naini Tal has passed through many vicis- 
situdes : vicissitudes so severe as to justify the native belief that 
the goddess Naini has never ceased to resent our intrusion on the 
privacy of her romantic retreat. However that may be, the 
struggle between the forces of nature and our resources has con- 
tinued without interruption up to the present time, and we are 
to-day assembled to celebrate the latest of our gains in this long 
contest. (Applause.) 

" Ladies and Gentlemen, it is unnecessary for me to go over 
the ground which Mr. Mar don has traversed, or explain to you 
the great benefits which this supply of drinking water with 
which the station is now furnished will confer on the community. 
I content myself with saying that the completion of this scheme 
should open out an era of prosperity for our station. XJp to the 
present time the difficulty of procuring good drinking water, 
which, as we all know, is the first necessity of life, has lecl to 
certain parts of the station being over-built upon, and has caused 
much inconvenience to the occupants of houses built on the 
higher slopes of the hills. This inconvenience was remedied to 
some extent by the first scheme of water works prepared in 1891 ; 
but, as that scheme provided for the pumping of water to no 
greater height than 250 feet from the level of the lake, it was 
soon found to be inadequate for general requirements. In 
the scheme which is now completed, reservoirs, drawing their 
supplies not from the lake, but from springs, pure and undefiled, 
have been established at a higher level than any existing house, 
and this fact not only completely obviates inconveniences which 
have hitherto been felt by permitting of every house in Naini 
Tal, except two, having water laid on, but opens up the prospects 
of an extension of the station in a direction hitherto impracticable. 
If within the brief time of office now left to me building sites can 
be marked out on the western and southern slopes of Ayarpatta ^ 
if the necessary roads can be made ; and, above all, if some practi* 
cal steps can be taken in communication with my invaluable friend,. 
Mr. Izat, of the Bohilkhand and Kumaun Bailway, for building a 
hill railway on a secure alignment, connecting our settlement with 
the plains, I shall be satisfied with the contribution made in my 
time towards the conveniences of life in Naini Tal. (Applause.) 
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•'But, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am to-day less concerned with 
plans for the future than with counting the cost of what lias been 
already done, and pointing out to you the way in which this cost 
may be met. Within the last few years, as you know, a great 
deal of money has been spent on Naini Tal. The place has 
suffered from a series of natural misfortunes which no human 
foresight could have anticipated. It has at the same time been 
called upon to make extraordinary sanitary efforts in order to 
maintain its position as the summer seat of Government and one 
of the two chief health resorts of the Province. 

** The first disaster of recent years was the alarming damage 
done to the Sher-kd-Danda hill by the excessive rainfall of 1896. 
This damage was repaired by Government in the following year 
at the cost of close on a lakh of rupees. I have heard from time 
to time some disparaging criticisms on the works executed in 
1896 for the protection of Ihe Sher-kd-Danda hilL This, perhaps, 
is not the time to reply to them ; but I cannot help quoting to you 
a statement supplied to me yesterday by Mr. Scott, of the Survey 
of India, who i« watching the hill, Mr. Scott writes : * Four- 
teen points were marked on the southern slopes of Sher-kS-Danda, 
Observations taken at these at intervals since 1895 prove that 
there has been no movement of the hillside, although two of the 
pillars have moved a few inches — one under Ravenswood, under 
which a new drain was excavated after it was built ; the other near 
Braeside, which stands where there is a depth of shale accumu- 
lated from the levelling of sites round it. Marks on houses near 
these pillars show no change, and prove that the pillars have 
been affected by surface movement only.' Although the matter 
is outside the subject on which I am addressing you, I yet think 
you will be glad to hear what the expert has to say on the 
success of the protective works with which the name of 
Mr. Wildeblood, the Executive Engineer, is so favourably 
associated. (Loud applause.) 

** Eetuming now to my subject, I wish to say that in 1896, 
owing to an outbreak of cholera and other diseases, of which we 
all preserve sad memories, a strong Committee was appointed to 
examine into the sanitary condition of Naini Tal, and the result 
of that Committee's labours was a very full report, bringing into 
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tslear relief many evils which called for a remedy. Chief among 
these evils was the extremely insanitary condition of the water 
supply » To the defects of that supply as it then existed were 
due most of the insanitary evils in the settlement ; and so long as 
these defects remained, there was no hope of any radioed improve* 
ment in the health of the jlace. Other sanitary measures 
of much importance were also proposed, but into these it is not 
necessary for me on this occasion to enter. It will suffice if I say 
that the improvements urged by the Committee upon the Govern- 
ment were estimated to cost approximately 4^ lakhs of rupees. 
When the Committee's report was submitted — I notice that one 
of the most active members of the Committee, Colonel Hillyard, 
is here to-day to witness the completion of part of his labours, — 
my Q-overnment lost no time in taking action upon it, and partic- 
ularly in devising a water supply which should be ample not 
only for the present, but for all reasonable prospective require- 
ments of the station. That supply has now been completed, and 
along with it the sewerage arrangements so far as they depend 
on water flushing. The total cost of these new operations to the 
Municipality has been Rs. 2,55,000. Taking into consideration 
the outstanding debt due on account of the old water works, the 
cost would be close on five lakhs of rupees. 

" Last year, while the Municipality was busy with its sanitary 
labours, we experienced the phenonaenal rainfall which dislocated 
a large portion of the drainage system of the settlement outside 
the area of the Sher-kd-Danda hill, which had been dealt with in 
1896. Much of the damage done last year might, I regret to say, 
have been avoided had the drains been solidly constructed and 
properly aligned. But, to whatever cause due, the misfortune 
was a grave one ; it was far beyond the power of the Municipality 
to remedy, and called for immediate further assistance from 
Government. This assistance the Hon'ble Mr. LaTouche gave 
in my absence on leave : and on my return I gave further help. 
(Applause.) The necessary repairs have now been carried out at 
the cost of about IJ lakhs of rupees. At the present time the 
total expenditure incurred within the last three years on behalf 
of the Municipality -amounts to over five lakhs of rupees, and this 
takes no count of the old water works loan of Es. 2,80,000. 
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"*' 1 now come to the receipt side of the account. The income 
of the Corporation before action was taken to improve it on the 
recommendation of the Sanitary Committee which sat in 1896 
was something under Rs. 90,000 per. annum. This sum was 
totally insufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure and provide 
even a small part of the interest and sinking fund which was 
involved in a debt of the magnitude I have mentioned. Measures 
were accordingly taken by the Municipality to improve its 
financial condition, and the result of these measures is shown in 
the budget, which provides an income which, it is hoped, may 
reach Rs. 1,30,000 a year. With careful administration this 
total should be worked up to ; but I must admit that it is the 
most that can be expected under present conditions from the 
Municipality. To provide such a sum the taxation in Naini Tal 
must probably be for a time higher than the taxation in any 
other municipality in these Provinces. Indeed, it will, I believe, 
be higher than the taxation of Simla. 

" The average normal expenditure of the Municipality, in the 
absence of any unexpected accident, is calculated at Rs. 1,08,000 
•a year, which leaves a balance of Rs, 22,000 available for the 
repayment of debt. According to the actuarial calculation on 
which the Government of India lends money to Local Govern- 
ments, this sum will no more than suffice for the liquidation in 
thirty years of four lakhs of rupees at 4 per cent, interest, and 
the question then which confronts us is, what arrangements are 
to be made for making good the deficit between the four lakhs 
which may be regarded as within the capacity of the Municipal- 
ity to repay and the seven odd lakhs which Government has 
lent to the Municipality or expended on its behalf ? 

" By efforts more or less spasmodic of its own the Municipality 
has paid off, or hopes to pay^ off by the end of the year, about 
Rs. 11,000 of its capital liabilities; but for the future its recourses 
will be absorbed by paying the interest and the sinking fund on 
the four lakhs of rupees to which I have referred, and nothing 
will be left to it, unless a further taxation be imposed, to meet 
the debt of four lakhs which it owes. 

" Gentlemen of the Corporation, the whole question of your 
indebtedness has given me a good deal of anxiety. On the one 
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hand there is my duty as the custodian of the publio money, and 
on the other hand there is my wish not to place on your shoulders 
a heavier burden than they can reasonably bear. But there can 
be no doubt that the combined strain of natural calamities and 
costly sanitary improvements has proved too much for the re- 
sources of the Municipality, and that the expenditure involved 
has exceeded the capacity of the local finances to bear. In these 
circumstances the conclusion I have come to is this. The money 
expended in 1896 on strengthening the Sher-k5-Danda hill, 
amounting in round numbers to a lakh of rupees, has been adjusted 
as provincial expenditure. (Applause.) The large sum we spent 
last year, and are now spending, to place the Cheena and Ayarpatta 
drainage system on a thoroughly sound basis, I have also decided 
to meet from provincial revenues. (Applause.) This will come to 
a total of nearly two lakhs. There remain the arrears of interest 
which you owe, and about a lakh of rupees due to the Govern- 
ment of India, which has to be provided in some way or other. 
With a view to assisting the Municipality and to remove the 
necessity for further appeals to Government for financial aid, I 
propose, with the consent of the Government of India, to repay 
this balance from provincial revenues. This will reduce the in- 
debtedness of Naini Tal to four lakhs of rupees, which — principal 
and interest — will be repaid in thirty years by annual payments 
of about Rs. 22,000, which has been provided for in the new 
scheme of taxation. (Applause.) 

" Gentlemen of the Corporation, there can be no question that 
in thus relieving you from such a large portion of your indebted- 
ness I am offering you a measure of altogether exceptionally 
favourable treatment. The justification for treating Naini Tal 
in this exceptional manner is that it is no ordinary municipality. 
It is a sanitarium to which both natives and Europeans largely 
resort; it is the headquarters of the Government and of the 
Bengal Military Command, possessing large public offices, with 
a large population attached to the civil and military adminis- 
trations. At the same time, and while insisting upon this 
justification, I should have been hard put to it to show the 
Municipality the necessary liberality had it not been for the 
generosity with which the Government of India has itself treated 
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this Government by its recent grant of 10 lakhs of rupees. (Loud 
applause.) 

'^ Ladies and Gentlemen, though large the assistance which is 
thus being made to Naini Tal finance, I am not so sanguine as to 
hope that it will close the mouths of all grumblers. If pure 
water be a necessity of life, a grievance is with some people a 
necessity of happiness (Laughter.) Some such grumblers may 
tell you that the liberality of the Government is akin to the 
forbearance which refrains from taking * the breeks off a HieUn 
man/ (Laughter.) Well, I have admitted that for some time to 
come, until the municipal resources expand, and, I may add, 
until water is laid on to your houses and you can dispense with 
water carriers, the taxation will be heavy, judged by an Indian 
standard. As Mr. Mardon has told us, it will fall at about 
Bs. 9-12-0 per head of the population, while the incidence 
of the Simla taxation is a rupee less. But it is not as 
much, nor nearly as much, as you will have to pay when you go 
home to England. I have lately been looking through an excellent 
little book, called Municipalities at Work, which forms one of the 
' Social Questions of the Day ' series. That book tells m&that 
municipal taxation in such cities as Manchester or Bradford or 
Leeds (the book only treats of the great cities of the Midlands 
and North which have followed in the wake of Mr. Chamberlain's 
Birmingham successes) varies from maxima of 4«. to 4«. lOd. in 
the poimd sterling of rental. This taxation does not include water 
rates or gas rates or such like, which are paid for according to con- 
sumption. Now an average rental in these cities — a mean between 
the extremes of wealth and poverty — would be, I think, about a 
pound a week, or, say, £50 a year : so that the average householder 
pays about £11 in taxes for the general purpose of municipal 
government. Such a householder would probably pay 30«. a 
quarter in water rates ; so that, including water rates, his taxes 
would be £17 a year. If we take^ as I think we may, eight souls 
as forming an average household, the taxation per head would be 
£2 28. 6d, Expressed in Indian money, that would be Bs. 32 
against your Bs. 9-12-0. I am not forgetful of the fact that 
most of you only live in Naini Tal for six months in the year, 
spending the rest of the year in the plains, where you pay little 
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or no municipal taxes, and that the average of Rs. 9-12-0 is 
exceeded in the case of European residents. But allowing for 
these considerations, this truth will still emerge that you do not 
pay here in taxes as much as you would have to pay if you lived 
in Manchester or Bradford or Leeds. (Applause.) 

" I do not believe, Ladies and Gentlemen, that any one is recon- 
ciled to paying away money by the consideration that it might 
have been worse — (laughter), — but I trust my little comparison 
will have the effect of making some people reflect that, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, taxation in India is, comparatively 
speaking, on a lower scale than in England, and this is true not of 
municipal taxation only, but of taxation in the widest sense/** 
(Applause.) 
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29. — Speech delivered to the members of the Agra Municipal Board 
on the Uth July 1899. 

Gentlemen of the Agra Municipal Board,— Six months 
have now passed since I last met you and addressed you on the con- 
dition of your municipal affairs. It will be in your remembrance 
that my remarks on that occasion were not of a complimentary 
character. It was then my unpleasant duty to point out to you 
that your control over municipal affairs had been relaxed to a 
dangerous extent; that corruption and inefficiency had spread 
almost unchecked among your subordinate establishments ; and 
that there was strong ground for suspecting malversation of 
public funds. Six months ago you were on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. You were behind-hand in the payment of octroi refunds 
to the extent of Es. 68,000, and in addition you owed to Govern- 
ment no less a sum than Rs. 38,000 as interest and overdue 
instalments on the loans which you had borrowed from it. It 
was admitted when I last saw you that a large deficit on the, 
year's accounts was apparently inevitable. In these circum- 
stances immediate and drastic remedies were obviously called for. 
What these remedies were I need not on this occasion recount. 
I content myself with saying that these remedies were adopted 
with the consent of the best men on the Municipal Board and 
with the concurrence of the mercantile and other influential 
classes of the city. 

Six months have passed since then, and on again visiting 
Agra it is a matter of great gratification to me to know that a 
striking change for the better has taken place in your municipal 
affairs. Without entering into details, of which, however, an 
ample record now exists, I may say that the impending deficit 
has been turned into a surplus, and the magician's wand which 
has effected transformation goes by no other name than strict 
control over the sources of income and honest accounting for 
money received. The outstanding liabilities on account of the 
loans were reduced by more than one-half, and this half has since 
the close of the year been duly liquidated. -Every pending claim 
of octroi refund has been fully satisfied, although the total sum 
was Es. 36,000 more than the sum which even you estimated to 
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be due. In other words, the solvency of your Municipality ha« 
been re-established and your credit as an administrative agency 
has been redeemed as far as this was possible. These improved 
financial results have been accompanied by many refori^s in your 
system of administration. The sources of your income have been 
protected from petty peculations. The establishment has been 
relieved of eflfete and corrupt subordinates, and a system of super- 
vision has been introduced which, if duly enforced, should render 
impossible the scandals of the past. The gentlemen of the Sub- 
Committee who have carried out these remedies and reforms, and 
the Secretary, Mr. Morgan, whose services were lent to the 
Board, have deserved well of the city and of the Government, and 
in the thanks I ofifer them I also desire to include the Collector, 
Mr. Cobb, I trust that the example which has been given by the 
gentlemen of the Sub-Committee will be emulated by their col- 
leagues on the Board, and that the Committee, as a whole, will 
steadily pursue the path of reform on which they entered. 
Gentlemen, although much has been done, much still remains to 
be done to bring the administration of the Municipality up to the 
full standard of efficiency which ought to distinguish the control- 
ling body of this ancient city. The chief points to which your 
attention should now be directed are the reduction of the high 
rates of octroi on the food of the poorer classes and the improve- 
ment of the water supply. You have already prepared a revised 
schedule with the object of satisfying the first point : but an 
improvement in your income is necessary to deal successfully 
with the second : I shall be glad to help you to carry your good 
intention into effect. 

Gentlemen, the difficulties of your Municipality have been 
made the occasion of two sets of criticisms being levelled against 
the Government. On the one hand, there is the criticism that 
the state of affairs into which the Municipal Board had drifted was 
due to the relaxation of official control over its proceedings. On 
the other hand, the Board's misfortunes are ascribed to the 
insufficient measure of freedom which, it is alleged, was left to 
the native and non-official members of the Municipality. With- 
out dwelling on the mutually destructive nature of these criti- 
cisms, I may admit that, in consequence of the pressure of more 
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urgent work during the famine, the District Collector did not 
exercise as much control over municipal affairs at Agra as he 
might in other circumstances have done ; and as the policy of 
having as few official members as possible on the Municipal 
Board forbade the appointment to it of the Collector's assistant, 
it followed that official control was for a time reduced to a mini- 
mum. The experience of the past shows that the political 
education of the people should not be the sole end of local self- 
government ; and that it is a mistake to throw the whole of the 
control on the District Officer, who has a multitude of other duties 
to perform. For this reason I have now arranged that in all 
municipalities in the Province the Assistant or Joint Magistrate 
shall be a member of the Municipal Committee. I have been 
sharply criticized in the native press for this arrangement. I am 
told that I am strangling local self-government. I am, I need 
hardly say, conscious of no such wicked intention, and I would 
venture to point out to my censors that, if young officers receive 
no training in municipal management before they become Collec- 
tors of districts, it will come to pass that when they become 
Collectors they will be inexperienced in municipal administra- 
tion and be unable to give Municipal Boards the advice they so 
often require. The orders which have been issued appointing an 
Assistant or Joint Magistrate to be a member of every Municipal 
Committee will not only reinforce the control which the Collec- 
tor ought to, but cannot now always, exercise, but will also 
impart to young officers the experience they require. I may add 
that I have passed no order placing in the hands of the Assistant 
or Joint Magistrate the sole control of the octroi department. 
He will merely form one of the sub-committee who administers 
that department under orders of the Municipal Board. 

Gentlemen, if it be true that official control in the Agra 
Municipality was not as effective as it should have been, I would 
point out that it only threw the more responsibility on the native 
members and on the Secretary to the Board ; that it made it only 
the more incumbent on them to watch and guard against the 
malpractices. However, I do not wish to re-open old sores. 
The Board has given an assurance through the Executive Sub- 
Committee that greater care will be exercised in the future, and 
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the addition of the Joint Magistrate to the Board is a farther 
assurance in the same direction. It is in the hope that greater 
care will be exercised that I now commit to the Board's hands 
the full management of its affairs and wish it success in the 
clear path of duty which has been marked out for it. 
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SO.— Speech delivered at the meeting of the North-Western Proth 
inces and Oudh Legislative Council held on the 27th Septem- 
ber 1899. 

Gentlemen, — It is unnecessary that I should add any words to 
the lucid and interesting statement which the Hon'ble Mr. Miller 
has made in introducing this Bill. But I do not wish that a 
.measure of this importance should be introduced into this Council 
without a few words from me, expressing the very great interest 
I take in the Bill, and also without acknowledging the reception 
which has been accorded to it by hon'ble members of this 
Council. 

I may say that ever since I have been entrusted with adminis- 
trative duties, and even from an earlier date, the furtherance of 
the policy of which this Bill is a partial expression has always 
been an object of my endeavours. I was connected with a 
proposal which Lord Lansdowne's Government made to enable 
certain sections of the landed aristocracy of the country to retain 
their estates in their families ; and it was, I know, through no want 
of interest or sympathy on Lord Lansdowne's part that this policy 
did not bear better fruit during his administration. On my 
arrival in these provinces I found that I was called on to deal 
with the same question which had pressed upon my attention 
elsewhere, and after making acquaintance with the facts I found 
myself able to respond to the appeal made by some of the more 
important Tiluqd(trs that I should do something to check the 
alienation of property, which was likely to ruin so many old 
families. 

Gentlemen, it is a truism that the British Government has 
conferred great benefits on this country : but one may be per- 
mitted to express the opinion that the future historian of British 
India will find grounds for adverse criticism in respect of a large 
portion of our land legislation. As the Hon'ble Mr. Miller has 
stated, much of our legislation connected with the land has 
been based upon ideas which were peculiarly English, and which 
found no analogy in the institutions or in the traditions of this 
country. The eflfect of importing into India ideas on agrarian 
questions which had their origin in feudal England has had a far 
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reaching evil effect^ and has led the Government and the people of 
this country into many embarrassments. It has led to inequality 
of fiscal burdens^ to the destruction of customary and immemorial 
rights^ and as the Hon'ble Pandit Bishambar Nath has stated, to the 
alienation of many properties and the ruin of many old families. 

Upon much that has been done we cannot go back ; the faith 
of the British Government once pledged is irrevocable. But we 
can in many ways legitimately check and neutralize the evil 
effects which we recognise and deplore. The policy of Lord 
Lansdowne on this great question of the alienation of land was 
accepted and continued by his successor, Lord Elgin, though it 
was no mttre the fortune of Lord Elgin than of his distinguished 
predecessor to translate his policy into substantive law. Theirs 
was the time of consideration and discussion. May we hope that 
the time for fruition is now at hand ! That we are to-day enabled 
to introduce this Bill into our Council is proof that the present 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon, is as warmly interested in the maintenance 
of the old families on the soil as his predecessors were, and I 
venture to prophesy that under His Excellency's auspices the 
policy long in suspense will be pushed to its legitimate conclusion. 
That it may be so is my fervent hope. 

Before I pass away from the Bill I desire to acknowledge in 
the fullest way the assistance and help which my Government 
has received from the Government Advocate, Mr. Chamier, in 
giving legal expression to our policy. The Bill has been an 
extremely difficult one to frame : and for its present compa- 
ratively simple shape, and for the avoidance of difficulties and 
pitfalls which the nature of the subject put in our way, our best 
thanks are due to Mr. Chamier for his able and expert help. 

Gentlemen, the Hon'ble Pandit Bishambar Nath made some 
remarks in regard to the proposed Rent Law legislation in the 
North- Western Provinces which, he must allow me to say, were 
in no way pertinent to the subject before the Council. But I did 
not interrupt the hon'ble gentleman because I know that the 
proposal to legislate on the subject of the rent law has aroused 
some opposition, chiefly perhaps in those very districts where 
the signal abuse of the landlords' power has most loudly ^called 
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for restraint and check. I did not interrupt my hon*ble friend 
because I am very unwilling indeed to do or say anything calcu- 
lated to limits either in place or out of place^ the free expression 
of opinion on this question. For myself I cannot enter on a 
discussion of thejquestion now ; the time or matter is not ripe for 
me to speak ; but this much I can say that the necessity for amend- 
ing the Rent Law in the North- Western Provinces, especially 
on the point of arbitrary and capricious ejectments, has been for 
some time before the Q-overnment and the public (there is before 
me no proposal to amend the Kent Law in Oudh, though in due 
time I should be prepared to consider that question and take the 
Taluquddrs' wishes on it into account). The question, as we all 
know, is a difficult one, and no one is less inclined than myself to 
underrate its difficulties, because unfortunately it has been my 
lot to take part in the business of rent legislation in other Prov- 
inces, and so I am perfectly well aware of the difficulties, 
the animosities and the acerbities of feeling to which such 
controversies give rise. In this particular case, however, I think 
we have proceeded in a way calculated to relieve the minds 
of those who fear that their rights or privileges are endangered. 
I have not as yet placed before the Government of India any 
definite proposals. I have not yet formulated the precise proposals 
I shall ultimately submit to the judgment of that Government, 
But by way of clearing the ground and feeling the way, I made 
certain proposals as a basis for discussion, and on these proposals 
discussions took place with Commissioners, District Officers and 
landlords interested in the subject. The consideration of, and 
discussions on, these proposals showed them to be defective ; they 
were accordingly revised. The revised proposals have been sub- 
jected to further criticism by officials, landlords, and in the news- 
papers ; and by this criticism I shall profit and be, in due measure, 
influenced. With the assistance of the Board of Revenue, I hope 
shortly to be in a position to throw the proposals into their final 
shape, and submit them to the Governor-General in Council. I 
think the Council will agree with me that there has been advan- 
tage in this tentative procedure and this prolonged interchange 
of views with the parties interested in the question. If on the 
fundamental question, namely, the necessity of some greater 
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protection for the cultivating tenant than now exists^ I am unable 
to yields there are other less essential points on which a common 
ground of agreement may, I trusty be reached. 

I make these remarks because of the comments of the Hon'ble 
Pandit Bishambar Nath, and I hope they will satisfy him that 
we are at all events approaching the question with care, without 
any tendency to haste, and with a desire to hear what every- 
body has to say and to go no further in the Bill than the cir- 
cumstances of the situation actually require us to go. There is 
nobody in the provinces more anxious than I am that, if legisla- 
tion is to take place, it shall be in the light of full information as 
to the interest, nay the prejudices, of all parties, and that there 
shall be no curtailment of methods of managing land for which 
the public interest does not imperatively call. The Government, 
which is entitled to an equal share with the landlord in the* rent 
or the assets of land, is not, in its own interests, likely to unduly 
limit the landlord's power of managing the land to the best 
advantage. All we want to do is to restrain a certain section of 
landlords (for there are very many good landlords on whom the 
Bill will impose no restraint they do not already in practice 
acknowledge) from a policy which is at once harsh and short- 
sighted, the policy expressed in the fable of ^^ killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.'* 
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21.^^Speech delivered at the meeting of the North-Weetern Pro^ 
ineee and Oudh Legislative Council held on the 22nd November 
1899. 

His Honour the Lieutewant-Govbrnor said : — '* I wisli to 
associate mysalf with the Hon'ble Nawdb Muhammad Faiyaz All 
Khan of Pahasu and the remarks which he has made regarding* 
the work of the Select Committee. I think the whole of the- 
provinces are greatly indebted to the Select Committee. At the 
same time I venture ta say that the remarks which have been 
xnade, not so much in this Council as outside, regarding the Bill 
as originally presanted, ta the effect that it embodied new and 
atrange proposals, were not in accordance with the facts. Some- 
of the proposals stated as most objectionable were taken from 
Acts and laws of long standing and beneficial operation in other 
Provinces. The provision which attracted the greatest opposition 
and was regarded as a great innovation, that regarding the noih-^ 
admission of unnotified claims, was taken from the Oudh Taluqddrs: 
Act ; it was not a new provision of the law. I should like to say 
that,, if the Bill as produced had been produced twenty-five years, 
ago, it would have been passed with very little opposition. I look 
upon the change in public opinion in the last twenty-five years as a 
very desirable change, a change showing that the people, without 
being anxious to withhold their confidence in the Government, 
are coming to a clearer percepticm of their rights, and are more 
conscious of their own ability to protect those rights ; secondly, 
I look upon all the discussions as an evidence of the awakening 
of the natives of the country. I think that the changes noted 
are for the better, and that the Bill as now presented to the 
Council will work for the good oi the people, and for the pre- 
servation of many old estates. HVlth reference to the remarks 
which have fallen from some members as to the Court of Wards' 
administration, I may say that in anticipation of the passing of this 
Bill, I have made proposals to the Government of India, which I 
think are likely to be accepted, to establish a branch of the Pro- 
vincial Executive Service, especially for the purposes of the Court 
of Wards' work. At the present time when the Court of Wards 
takes over an estate it looks where it can to get men. Some have 
been good, but others not. At all events there has been no 
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system in the selection of the managers^ and when we get one 
who does not turn out well^ it is difficult to get rid of him. It 
is hard to get rid of a hardworking officer who is dcang his best^ 
eyen though he may not be very successful. Under the 
regulations now proposed, with the consent and assistance of the 
Board of Revenue, the managers of wards' estates will be 
Deputy Collectors on the staff. So that if a Deputy Collector 
shows himself incompetent or unsuited to the work, he will be 
transferred and another person put in. We wish to be able to 
ensure not only competence, but a degree of trustworthiness 
which I do not say has not been secured in the past, but 
which I think will be more secured in the future. We wish 
the Bill to do good, to relieve the indebtedness of estates, and to 
maintain the old families. That is the sole object the Govern- 
ment has had in introducing the Bill, and it will be the sole 
object in giving effect to it.'' 
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82. — Speech delivered at the meeting held at the Bdrddari, Kaisat 
Bdghy Lucknowj on the Sth March 1900, on the formation of a 
Provincial Branch of the Famine Relief Fund. 

In opening the proceedings His Honour said : — " Ladies and 
Gentlemen, — My first duty is to thank you for calling me to the 
chair on this occasion. This is unfortunately the second time 
within three years that it has fallen to my lot to preside at the 
public meeting convened to raise subscriptions for the relief of 
famine, and the only consolation I find in the circumstance is 
that this time we ourselves are not the sufferers —at least not the 
sufferers to any great extent. But suffering has taught us how 
bitter the need of help may be, and has, I trust, whetted the edge 
of our sympiathy for those who are now enduring what we our- 
selves had recently to endure. Gentlemen, we have lately read 
in the newspapers the proceedings of the great public meeting 
which was held in Calcutta under the auspices of His Excellency 
the Viceroy to inaugurate a Famine Relief Fund. Our meeting 
to-day cannot pretend to compare with the great manifestation 
of charity which was made in the Presidency town. In a Presi- 
dency town there is always ji great leisured class and influential 
representatives of the great landed and commercial interests of 
the country who are ever ready to respond to any call made in 
the name of suffering humanity. It is different in muf assal cities. 
Neither in Lucknow nor Allahabad is there a large class of influ- 
ential or leisured residents, so that a call to a public meeting 
cannot be largely responded to. It was for this reason that I 
have arranged with the various District Officers throughout the 
provinces to hold, each of them for his own district, a meeting 
for the purpose of bringing locally to the notice of the influential 
classes the claims of the famine-stricken people in other 
parts of India. I trust these district meetings will be well 
attended. But, in addition, to the district meetings, I have invited 
the more prominent of the landed gentry and commercial classes 
to meet here to-day with a view of lending the sanction of their 
authority to the inauguration of a Provincial Famine Fund. I 
am glad to find that so many gentlemen, at the sacrifice of their 
personal comfort, have come long distances to attend this meeting, 
and I am sureJE may infer from their presence, as well as from 
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the letters whieh have peached me explaining the absence of some 
prominent members of the community, that the cause we are 
promoting will have their sympathy and active assistance through- 
xmt their districts. 

** Gentlemen, T cannot but remember that we ourselves have 
only lately emerged from great difficulties and trouble, suck ^ 
as are now afflicting parts of the Panjdb, Central India, the 
Central Provinces and Bombay, and no doubt the rent-rolls of 
many of the gentlemen who now hear me still bear traces of the 
sacrifices which in the interests of their tenantry they had to 
make a few years ago. I have always kept that fact in mind in. 
pressing charitable claims upon your notice ; and you will bear 
me out when I say that I have not trespassed much hitherto on 
your generosity. But this is an altogether exceptional occasion, 
and my expectation is that even at the cost of personal sacrifices 
you will all do what you can to alleviate the distress which 
prevails so largely in other Provinces. With the knowledge 
which you possess of the miseries entailed by famine, the statis* 
tics of relief which are published weekly in the Gazettes and news- 
papers must be for you very significant reading, I find that in 
the last week for which figures are given more than three millions 
of people were in receipt of relief in the British Provinces, while 
over a million were dependent upon charitable assistance in the 
various Native States. This makes a total of nearly 4| millions 
of people in receipt of relief, and the bare mention of the enormous 
numbers will show you the extent of the necessity which exists 
for help. You are aware. Gentlemen, that the help which is 
solicited from you is not required by Government with a view to 
lessening in any way the responsibility whieh rests upon the 
Government of saving life. In meeting that responsibility the 
Government asks for assistance from no one. That this respons* 
ibility is being well met, may, I think, be inferred from the fact, 
that no reports appear in the Press as to the insufficiency of 
relief. Such statements as I have seen show that the relief given 
is sufficient or more than sufficient. But, if the Government 
accepts the responsibility for saving the lives of the people in 
districts where famine prevails, there is ample scope for the 
exertions of private charity in mitigating the suffer^g which the 
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t>0Y6mmeiit organization eannot always reach. The subscript 
tion« for which I appeal to you to-day are asked for in order 
to supplement the operations of the State system of relief^ and 
to meet the distress^ which, if it does not touch bare life, 
often makes life hard to bear« There may, as you know, be 
^reat distress which yet falls short of absolute destitution or 
famine. Such distress presses with great severity on the 
respectable poor who will suffer any privation rather than 
beg for public charity. We in Lucknow know how keen 
is the distress which the class of Sufed Posh silently un- 
•dergo, and we know that very many who may emerge 
from the struggle do so with resources so exhausted that 
they are unable to make a fresh start in life. Then there are the 
many orphans whom a famine throws helpless upon the world, 
and who, if not provided for by means outside of the Government 
organization, are over- weighted in the struggle for life. It 
is in these ways that private charity finds a scope for its 
operation which supplements the Government system of relief, 
and it is in these ways that the funds which, I trust, these 
provinces will help to supply, will be expended. In all parts of 
India a sympathy for the suffering poor is being manifested, and 
in England a ready response is also being given to the cry for 
help, although, as you know, the calls on the English charitable 
public are greater now than they have been in our lifetimes. It 
is my hope that the response which will be given in these prov- 
inces to the call now made upon them will be commensurate 
with the necessity of the time, and also commensurate with the 
gratitude which these provinces owe to those who extended to 
them a helping hand ungrudgingly in their hour of need/' (Loud 
oheers.) 
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33, — Speech delivered at the meeting of the North-Weetern TroV" 
inces and Oudh Legislative Council held on the 2nd April 1900. 

His Honour the President said : — ^*The statement of ac- 
counts and the estimates which our hon'ble colleague, Mr. Meston, 
places before us to-day, exhibit the financial history of the prov- 
inces for the last two years, and indicate what is likely to be 
their condition in the year we have entered upon. These state- 
ments, Gentlemen, represent the recovery of the provinces from 
a state of bankruptcy and their progress towards a condition of 
settled solvency. It is known to this Council that in 1897 pro- 
vincial finance was for the time in an insolvent condition. The 
charges imposed upon the provinces by the scheme of famine 
relief carried out in 1897 went far beyond the financial capacity 
of the provinces to meet, and during that year we subsisted on 
the bounty of the Government of India. When the stress of the 
great famine was over, we were relieved by the Government of 
India from responsibility for the past ; but we began the year 
1898-99, the first dealt with in this statement, with nothing to 
our credit. Mr. Meston has related to you the fortunate circum- 
stances which enabled us during the year 1898-99 to recover our 
position, to meet all the claims which a progressive policy in various 
departments imposed on us, and to close the year with a credit 
balance of more than 22 lakhs of rupees. The accounts of the 
last year are not yet closed, but the revised estimate, based on 
eleven months' figures, give us a tolerably true idea of what the 
final accounts will prove to be. They will, I believe, show that, 
while we have made further way in providing the Province with 
those improvements in materiel and personnel which its progress 
require, we shall be found to have closed the year with a balance to 
our credit of 28 lakhs of rupees, excluding from consideration the 
unspent balance of the grant of 10 lakhs given to us, under the 
generous policy of Lord Elgin, as a solatium for what we had 
endured. Now, Gentlemen, these figures appear to me to indicate 
progressive prosperity. It is no doubt true, as Mr. Meston has 
told you, that the income during the year 1898, and to a smaller 
extent during 1899, is swollen by the recoveries of arrears of 
revenue which had been suspended during the famine year ; but, 
allowing for that^ I submit that our estimate for the current year 
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does furnish a satisfactory proof of the elasticity of oar finances. 
The budget for the present shows a deficit if expenditure be 
compared with income ; but the deficit is easily met from our 
balances ; and, besides, it is for expenditure of a non-recurring 
character, and it may not all be worked up to. But even with 
this shortage of income compared with expenditure, we budget 
for a full closing balance at the end of the year, so satisfactory 
have been the two preceding years. The position is, I think, not 
unsatisfactory. If hon'ble members will examine each head 
of revenue, they will find more reason for hope than for dis- 
couragement. The land revenue, our chief asset, is very hopeful; 
excise, which varies with the prosperity of the people, is hopeful ; 
and irrigation is very satisfactory. The non-commercial sources 
of income, if I may so call them, are not so promising ; but still 
they do not show retrogression. On the whole, the estimates for 
the year we have begun are satisfactory. 

" I have said. Gentlemen, that our greatest source of income is 
the land revenue. Anything touching the land revenue calls for 
the closest attention from a Local Government. You may have 
noticed that ' in another place ' within the last few days an attack 
was made upon the land revenue system of the Government of 
India. It is asserted that the Government of India takes more 
in land revenue than is consistent with the prosperity of the 
people; and certain evidence which I myself gave before the 
Indian Currency Committee in 1898 has been referred to in 
support of these assertions. In an open letter which Mr. Komesh 
Chundra Dutt, formerly Commissioner of a Division in Bengal, 
has addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy on the subject of 
revenue settlement in the Central Provinces, it is said : * If the 
Government of the North- Western Provinces consider 40 per 
cent, of the landlord's assets as fair Government revenue {vide 
Sir A. P. MacDonneirs evidence before the Currency Committee), 
will Your Excellency's Government sanction and approve of the 
State demand of 60 and 65 per cent, in the Central Provinces 7' 
Now, Gentlemen, I wish emphatically to assert that I never 
stated in my evidence before the Currency Committee or else- 
where that 40 per cent, of the landlord's assets was ' a fair 
Government revenue.' I was asked by the Chairman of the 
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Carrenoy Committee what proportion the rental in these protincev 
bore ta the gross, yalae of the prodaoe, and what proportion oi 
the rental came to the GFovernraent a» revenue. My reply was^ 
that, on an average, the landlords got as money rent about 20 
per cent, of the value of the produce, and that the Government 
got about 8 out of the 20, or two-fifths of what the landlords got. 
I was speaking of the revenue now payable under settlements, 
many of which have nearly run their appointed course 7 an J con^- 
sequently with landlords appropriating a considerably larger 
share of the assets than on re-settlement they would retain. So 
far as I have been able from recent enquiries to determine, my 
answer was practically a correct statenDent of the existing facts ; 
but obviously nothing in what I said in any way justifies Mr. 
Butt's statement that I considered 40 per cent, of the assets to* 
be in these provinces * fair Government revenue.' What I think 
to be * fair Government revenue ' is clearly explained in the 
answer I gave to the question preceding that on which Mr. Dutt 
dwells. In explaining to the Committee what our settlement 
procedure was, I made the following statement : ^ Having 
thus arrived at a sum which we consider the fair assets, 
as much as can be recovered without difficulty one year with 
another, we then say that Government i& entitled to take 50 per 
cent, of such assets. But, although the Government'^s theoretic 
share is 50 per cent., we do not, as a. rule, take so much ; we pay 
regard to the amount of enhancement which an assessment at 50 
per cent, would impose on the landlord. If we found that the 
enhancement imposed was very high, or if the man's circum- 
stances were poor and that a 50 per cent, rate would seriously 
cripple him, we reduce the proportion and we take 45 per cent, 
or something like, that.' From this it will be manifest that I do 
not consider 40 per cent, of the assets to be * fair Government 
revenue.' In some cases 40 per cent, may be too high, but, 
appUed to a fair and equitable rental, it is, as a rule, too low. 

'^ Gentlemen, as I am on the subject of the assessment o£ 
Ooyemment revenue, I may say that a great deal of nonsense is- 
often spoken and written regarding the share of the produce of 
land which the Government should take as revenue. For the 
correct share appeals are made to the golden days of a Hindu 
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Arcadia ; but surely, if an appeal on this point is made to the 
past, it is not to Hindu past that it should be made, but to the 
revenue system of Moghal Empire as framed by the Emp3ror 
Akbar. We cannot go back to Vedic days for our rent rates, nor 
can we base our assessments on the prairie value of land. The 
authoritative repository of Moghal fiscal rules and system is the 
Ain-i-Ahbari. The Ain-i-Akbari is full and precise upon what 
the Moghal fiscal system was, and a reference to ain 10 to 
14 ( Jarratt's Translation, Volume II) will show that the share of 
the gross produce taken by Rdja Todar Mai for the State was 
one-third ; and that that one-third was commuted into cash on an 
elaborate scale of prices, which rendered the incidence of Akbar's 
taxation on the land very heavy indeed, according to our modem 
notions. I do not ask you to take my word for this ; I ask you 
to verify what I say by reference to the original authority to 
which I refer you. As time passed, as population increased, and 
rights in the land grew up, the system of cash rates obscured the 
archaic basis of a share in the produce on which they had origin- 
ally been founded ; so that our earliest laws or regulations are 
concerned with cash transactions only, though they assert the 
ancient right of the State to a certain proportion of the produce 
of ^very bigha of land. From that time till now the history of 
our revenue administration is a record of the gradual reduction 
in the State demand upon the land. In the preamble to Regula- 
tion II of 1793 we find that under later native rule the Govern- 
ment revenue ' was fixed upon an estimate of the rents payable 
by the ryots, of which, after deducting the expenses of collection, 
ten-elevenths were usually considered the right of the public and 
the remainder the share of the landholder.' The permanent 
settlement made in Bengal and in the Benares districts of these 
provinces redressed the harshness of that customary rule, and in 
the ceded and conquered provinces now known as the North- 
Western Provinces the same policy of moderation" was enforced 
by Regulation VII of 1822 and Regulation IV of 1828. That 
policy was carried further after the enactment of Regulation IX 
of 1833, when the State demand on land in these provinces 
(outside the Benares district, which is permanently settled) was 
limited to 66 per cent, of the assets : in other words, the 
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ten-elevenths of the rental exacted under the later native regime 
had fallen to two-thirds within forty years of British rule. Since 
then further modifications have been introduced in the interests 
of the landlords and the tenantry: and finally, in 1855, the 
* Sahdranpur * rules were framed, under which the Government 
share of the assets was reduced from two-thirds to one-half. 

" One-half of the assets is still the theoretic claim of the 
Government, but, as I said before the Currency Committee, we 
do not always exact one-half of the rent-rolls ; indeed, a half 
assets settlement nowadays is the exception, and for the follow- 
ing reasons : One of the first duties of the Settlement Officer is 
to examine the rent-roll of each village under settlement, with a 
view to determining whether the rents are stable or not, that is, 
whether they are such as can be paid without difficulty taking 
one year with another, and in the process of arriving at a conclu- 
sion on this point due regard is necessarily paid to the land- 
lord's representations regarding short collections of rent. 
Whenever the Settlement Officer finds that the rents -exacted 
by a landlord are too high and therefore unstable, he reduces 
them for the purpose of assessing the Government revenue ; 
that is, he reduces them as between the landlord and the Gov- 
ernment. He makes under the present system no reduction 
as between the landlord and the tenant. The Settlement Officer 
goes still further, and makes an additional reduction from the 
rental when he finds that any portion of it is due to improve- 
ments not made by the State, or when he finds that any consider- 
able portion of the property is cultivated by the landlord himself, 
or when he finds that any part of the cultivation is precarious. 
Having thus arrived at a sum which he considers fair assets, 
that is, such as can be recovered without difficulty one year with 
another, the Settlement Officer considers whether the exaction of 
50 per cent, of these assets for the State will impose upon the 
landholder such an enhancement of the revenue previously pay- 
able by him as will affect injuriously his standard of living. If 
he thinks that a 50 per cent, assessment will have that effect, 
he reduces it and takQs a lower percentage ; in many cases, within 
my own knowledge, as low as 40 per cent., or even lower. 
As an illustration. Gentlemen, of the moderation with which 
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assessmeuts are now carried out, I would call your attention 
to the assessment of the Province of Oudh, which is now 
approaching its completion, and which to a great extent has 
been carried out under the direction of our colleague the Hon'ble 
Mr. Hooper, who until lately was Settlement Commissioner. 
Final assessment figures have been furnished to me for eight out 
of the twelve districts of Oudh, and I find from them that the 
revenue assessed falls, on the average, at 45*4 per cent, of the 
gross assets. If the cesses which fall at the rate of 16 per cent, 
on the revenue be added, it will be seen that the entire impost 
on land in these districts is no more than 52*6 per cent, of the 
rental. There can be little doubt that before a quarter of the 
thirty years* period for which the settlement has been made 
shall have elapsed, the State dues on the land of Oudh will sink 
considerably under the level of the landlords' profits. They had 
shrunk, I think, to one-third of the assets or less when the recent 
re-settlements were taken in hand. 

" Gentlemen, in the first year of my tenure of office it was 
urged upon me by some influential landlords that all sources of 
dissatisfaction regarding the assessment of the land revenue in 
the Province would be removed if the cesses were first deducted 
from the assets and the remainder divided in equal shares between 
the Government and the Taluqddrs. I did not agree to that 
proposal, because I held, and hold, that local rating for local 
purposes should be independent of the State demand on the land, 
and because I maintain that the patwdri cess and the chaukiddri 
cesi, which combined make more than a moiety of the cesses, are 
not taxation in the sense that the ' consolidated cess ' is, but 
charges of immemorial antiquity inseparable from the proprietary 
tenure of land in this country. But, had I acquiesced in the 
proposal, what would have been the result ? The result would 
have been that out of every hundred rupees the Government 
would, on behalf of Local Boards, get, in the first place, Bs. 8 as 
cess, and in the next place Bs. 4*6 as revenue, making a total of 
Bs. 54. At the present re-settlement, as you have seen, the 
Government is contented with Bs. 52*6 ; in other words, in the 
assessment which is being carried out in Oudh to-day, the Govern- 
ment has been more lenient to the Taluqd&rs than the suggested 
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change of system would have allowed. At some future assess- 
ment, no doubt, the Government will again assert its claim to 
half assets ; but there is as little doubt also that the circumstances 
of each case will be then as carefully considered as they have 
been now ; and that thirty years hence no greater enhancement 
will be demanded than the landlords will be able to bear without 
reduction in their social position and their standard of living. 
If a re-settlement of revenue leads to but a small enhancement 
of existing burdens, the half assets point should be approached ; if 
the enhancement is great, a margin should be left. So far as I 
can judge — and I strive to look at the matter impartially, — at no 
time in the history of India has the policy of land revenue assess- 
ment been worked with greater consideration for the people than 
it is at present. I can, of course, only speak for my own Prov- 
ince, but the spirit which pervades the Government is uniform ; 
that spirit is against over-assessment. And it is no proof of over- 
assessment to say that, while 45 or 40 per cent, of the assets is 
taken in one province, 60 per cent, is taken in another. It is only 
when cultivation has reached the stable state ; when fertile virgin 
soil is no longer lying waste in any large quantities ; and when 
communications are well developed, that an assessment of the 
State demand at half assets or less, according to the circum- 
stances I have mentioned, becomes a fair arrangement to the Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the individual taxpayer on the* other 
hand. While an assessment at 45 or 40 per cent, of the rent-roll 
of a well developed region may be fair to the public, an assessment 
at 60 per cent, on developing tracts may be light to unfairneBs. 

" Gentlemen, you observe in the statement before us a refer- 
ence to the grant of ten lakhs of rupees made by Lord Elgin's 
Government. That grant was made to some extent as a solatium 
for what the Province had suffered in the way of suspended public 
works and also to enable this Government to carry out certain 
material improvements of a non-recurring character for which 
funds might not in the usual way be soon procurable. Hitherto 
less than two lakhs out of the ten have been spent, but the works 
on hand will cost about two lakhs more, so that about six lakhs 
will remain out of the grant. From that sum I propose to 
expand the medical buildings at Agra, so as to provide suitable 
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accommodation for the treatment of diseases of the eye, and for 
instruction in ophthalmic surgery. I propose to aid in the build- 
ing of hostels at various colleges, so that students i?iay be saved as 
far as possible from the dangers of city life. The statement tells 
you that I have given some contributions towards the mainte- 
nance of the great architectural remains at Agra, Fatehpur-Sikri 
and elsewhere, but I think that the claims of modem shrines 
should not be altogether overlooked. It will, I think, be in 
harmony with your wishes, and consonant with public feeling, if 
some moderate contribution from public revenues be made from 
time to time for the repairs of famous mosques or temples in daily 
use, when the worshippers at these shrines are unable, unhelped, to 
execute such repairs. In this way I have undertaken the repairs 
of a mosque at Agra, and I propose, if the Trustees agree, to con- 
tribute to the repairs of the Jama Masjid at Lucknow. I may 
add that the cost of the Civil Courts at Lucknow will not come 
out of this grant ; and in this connexion I wish to say, with re- 
ference to the remarks which have fallen from the Mahdrdja of 
Ajudhia, that, while it is my hope that Lucknow will always be the 
seat of the Chief Appellate Court for Oudh, whether that be a 
Judicial Commissioner's Court, or a Chief Court, or a Bench of the 
High Court, I cannot, of course, give an assurance on that point 
BO near the feelings of all Oudh Taluqdars. 

" Turning now, Gentlemen, to the estimates of expenditure, I 
wish to say a few words on two or three heads. In the first 
place, I would point out that there is no need for alarm because 
the estimates for local expenditure work out to a deficit. This 
is, in fact, a matter of form more than of substance. The Public 
Works Budget keeps in reserve a considerable sum for expendi- 
ture by local bodies on repairs to roads, bridges, &c. The money 
cannot be* allotted to the various districts until the effects of the 
monsoon rains on roads, bridges and buildings are known ; and 
until the requirements of each district are compared with the 
requirements of the other districts. On the basis of that compari- 
son, the Public Works allocates the money, which the various 
local bodies then proceed to spend. If these sums, thus kept in 
reserve by the Public Works Department and thus allocated on 
the basis of the comparative requirements, could be incorporated 
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from the commenoement in the estimates of local finance, there 
would be no deficit. From this point of view, then, you will see 
that there is nothing to be frightened at because on the local * 
estimates both ends do not appear to meet. So far as I am 
aware, local bodies are not extravagant ; indeed, in some respects 
they are given to hoarding. I might instance as a case their 
failure to spend all the money given to them for primary educa- 
tion ; but, on the whole, they seem to me to justify the confi- 
dence which is being placed in them in an increasing degree. 
The failure to expend the whole grant for primary education is 
owing to difficulties which are in the way of being removed : but 
that much has been done in promoting primary education will be 
understood when I say that within the last four years primary 
schools have been increased by 60 per cent., and primary scholars 
by 50 per cent., in the United Provinces. 

^^ In his statement Mr. Meston refers to plague and famine as 
the two great disturbing elements in Provincial finance, and in 
regard to these two points I wish to say one or two words. Last 
autumn serious fears were entertained that in parts of the Rohil- 
khand, Allahabad and Benares Divisions we should have to 
provide for the relief of famine ; but a very careful examination 
of local conditions showed that, if the winter rains did not fail, 
the expenditure on this head might be kept within moderate 
bounds. As you know, the winter rains, though somewhat late, 
were sufficient to relieve us from the serious part of our anxiety, 
and at present only in a part of fiundelkhand has the actual 
opening of relief works been found to be necessary. The condi- 
tion of things in the Agra Division is being carefully watched, 
as all elements of danger have not yet disappeared, but my hope 
is that the very moderate provision we have thought safe to make 
for famine this year will be found to be sufficient. J think I 
ought in this place to pay my tribute of praise to the good sense 
of the Divisional Commissioners, who have so well gauged the 
requirements of the situation amid many difficulties and importu- 
nities urging them to advocate more gloomy views and a more 
costly policy. 

" In regard to plague, to which the Hon'ble Sri Ram has 
^ferred, I am unable to speak with the same confidence. Oar 
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policy concerning plague has been twofold : firsts the .prosecution 
of an energetic sanitary campaign In all the large cities of the 
Province ; next, the establishment In rural areas of a system of 
village Inspection with a view to obtaining the earliest Informa- 
tion of the appearance of plague, and also the creation of a system 
of quarantine outside the village against travellers and strangers, 
worked by the village landlords and the villagers themselves. 
This system of village Inspection was first established in those 
parts of the country which had most connection with Calcutta 
and Bombay ; It was afterwards extended to the country around 
the great cities, and from which they draw their supplies. It 
may be necessary to give a still wider extension to the system If 
we find It answers expectations. The object is not only to make 
immediate action possible, but to Instruct and educate the people 
to help themselves. Our sole hope of escape from plague or of 
stamping it out without Infinite trouble and expense lies In our 
getting early Information of an outbreak, so as to allow of the 
approved measures of segregation and disinfection being carried 
out so far as may be possible. 

" From all the accounts which I have received, and my own 
observation, I think we have been fairly successful in regard to 
the sanitation of the great cities. I am assured that the public 
health In these cities, and their general state of cleanliness, are 
better now than they have been within memory. In this sanitary 
campaign there is a strong and growing disposition on the part 
of the people concerned to help the authorities. In regard to the 
second point I cannot speak with the same confidence, because 
the test of its eifficiency Is only now being applied. But the 
prospect Is hopeful. Owing to the great Increase of plague In 
Bengal, the danger to our provinces has been vastly Increased, 
and already cases of plague Imported from Bengal have been 
reported from several districts. In all cases except one suffi- 
olently early notice was given us, and steps were taken soon 
enough to admit of the disease being stamped out ; and In no case 
except one has It so far taken hold upon the villages or towns to 
which the plague-stricken people had come. The one exception 
was a village In the Allahabad district, to which a plague-stricken 
family had come from Bombay, and regarding whose arrival no 
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information bad been given to tbe autborities till it was too 
late. Tbe disease seems now to be near tbe end in tbat village, 
for wbicb result we are indebted, under Providence, to tbe devoted 
labours of Major Stevenson and bis assistants. But tbe case of 
Man Aima is a good illustration of wbat will bappen if we are 
not successful in obtaining tbe earliest intimation of tbe appear- 
ance of tbe disease in a town or village. If we are at once 
informed of tbe arrival of a traveller from a plague-infected area, 
tbe cbances are tbat no serious injury will bappen; but our 
cbances of success are in inverse proportion witb tbe lengtb of 
time wbicb elapses before notice is given. On tbe wbole, Gentle- 
men, I am inclined to tbink tbat tbe people of tbe provinces look 
to us in connection witb plague prevention witb more trust and 
confidence tban was to be boped for two years ago. Tbere are, 
of course, still great difficulties and likelibood of panics and 
unrest ; but tbe people, I tbink, now know tbat it is our cbief 
aim to work witb and througb tbem, and tbat we do count our 
administration successful only by tbe degree tbat we succeed in 
carrying tbe people witb us. We strive to realize wbat tbeir 
feelings are ; and endeavour to impose on tbem no greater strain 
tban tbey can bear. 

'* Tbe only otber bead of expenditure upon wbicb I wisb to 
make any remarks is tbe police, to wbicb tbe Mabdrdja of Ajudbia 
alluded. Tbis Council is aware tbat, in accordance witb the 
recommendations of tbe Police Commission wbicb sat in Sir 
Auckland Collin's time, very large expenditure bas been incurred 
in increasing tbe pay of tbe officers and men of tbe force. I am 
bound to believe tbat tbis increase of pay bas done good in promot- 
ing tbe efficiency of tbe force ; but it would be useless to contend 
tbat tbe force is, in public estimation, all tbat it ougbt to be. 
Tbe evil seems to me to lie in tbe inferiority of tbe investigating 
officers and in tbe inadequate supervision exercised over tbem. 
It is to be expected tbat tbe efforts we are making to train tbe 
investigating staff and to recruit from better social classes will, 
in course of time, bave tbeir due effect ; but, in regard to tbe 
supervising staff, we ougbt, in my opinion, to wait upon events. 
If it will take time, in tbe existing social and educational condi- 
tions, to find tborougbly trustwortby Sub-Inspectors, tben it is 
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the more necessary that the proceedings of those subordinate^ 
officers ought to be effectually supervised and controlled by 
officers in whose integrity and ability we can place trust. The 
existing number of Assistant Superintendents is, in my opinion, 
ipsufficient, while the strength of the Circle Inspecting classes 
ought also to be substantially increased. If the increased in- 
specting staff could be made to take the shape of a class of Native 
Assistant Superintendents of Police, who would be graded with 
Deputy Magistrates, and would get promotion in the regular line 
of the Provincial Service, when it was not thought fit to retain 
them in the police, we should be able to recruit at once from the 
educated classes, and from those higher social ranks which now 
look on employment in the police with repugnance, but gladly 
enter the Provincial Service. But, whatever plan we adopt for 
adding dignity to the police service, which it now sadly needs in 
public estimation, we must at all events make up our minds to a 
substantial increase of expenditure for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the controlling and inspecting grades of the service. These, 
Gentlemen, are the observations which I have to make on the 
Budget Statement, and with them the discussion comes to a 
close.*' 
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Z^.^Reply to an Address presented at the Thomason College^ 
Roorkee^ on the 5th November 1900. 

Colonel Clibborn, Professors, and Students, — I very 
gladly receive this address which you do me the honour of pre- 
senting to me. I reciprocate the kindly feelings which it 
expresses ; and I am pleased at being able to comply with your 
wish, and my own, to meet you as a body, and to address to you, 
as former Lieutenant-Governors have done, such observations as 
a deep and ^biding interest in the welfare of this College may 
suggest to me. 

It is close upon fifty years since this College was founded ; 
and the Lieutenant-Governor's presence among you to-day may 
almost be regarded as the first step in the celebration of its 
Jubilee, which is also the Jubilee of Engineering Education in 
these provinces. It will therefore not be inappropriate if I pre- 
face the remarks I have to make in reply to the address and on 
the present state of the College by a brief retrospect of its history. 
The Thomason College is an offspring of the great schemes of 
irrigation in Northern India which had their birth in the first 
half of the century. Perhaps an antiquarian might be disposed 
to give irrigation in Northern India an earlier origin, and to 
trace it back to the canals which the Emperor Akbar made, and 
his grandson. Shah Jahan, expanded. If he were a very enthu- 
siastic antiquarian, perhaps he might even find the prototype of 
our great modern works in the canal which the Emperor Firoz 
Shah Toghlaq made from the Jumna to Hissdr five hundred years 
ago. But, while I should like, if it were possible, to connect any 
successful product of British energy in India with the ancient 
glories of the country, I am afraid that the establishment of our 
College must be connected more with the decadence of native 
rule than with its vigour. The last half of the eighteenth, and 
the opening years of the nineteenth, century were times of tur- 
moil and anarchy in Northern India, during which the land- 
marks of progress were destroyed and industrial appliances were 
obliterated. The canals of the Emperors fell into decay and the 
famines which desolated the country about Delhi in the second 
and third decades of this century pictured the wilderness that, 
without canals, that region might become. Then began those 
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enquiries and undertakings in connection with the Eastern Jumna^ 
the Western Jumna, and the Ganges Canals with which the 
names of Baird Smith and Cautley are imperishably connected. 
It was in connection with these undertakings that the foundation 
of this institution was laid. In prosecuting them the want 
of trained subordinates was greatly felt, and this led to the 
establishment of a small training school attached to the works 
of the Eastern Jumna Canal, then under the control of 
Lieutenant Baird Smith. The success of this small school led 
Mr. Thomason, then Lieutenant-Governor of the North- Western 
Provinces, to establish a larger school in connection with the 
works of the great Solani Aqueduct, near this place. In the 
following year, that is in 1847, the Governor-General, Lord 
Hardinge, visited the Solani Aqueduct, and the praise he be- 
stowed on the school seems to have inspired Mr. Thomason with 
the idea of expanding it into a larger institution. 

The idea was sanctioned by the Government of India, and on 
the 1st of January 1848 the School was opened for the instruc- 
tion in Engineering of Natives and of European non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers. 

The School continued to flourish, and with its progress the 
Lieutenant-Governor's plans for its improvement expanded. Be- 
lieving, as no doubt you do, how essential the Department of 
Public Works is to our happiness, you will hardly credit the state- 
ment that at the time of which I am speaking there was no Public 
Works Department, and that all Engineering undertakings were 
conducted under a Military Board. That being so, the views of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army had of course much 
weight with that Board, and fortunately for this Institution 
the Commander-in-Chief of the day was the brilliant, if eccen- 
tric. Sir Charles Napier, who warmly entered into Mr. Thomason's 
plans in regard to this Institution. With the support of Sir 
Charles Napier Mr. Thomason proposed a vast enlargement on 
his original scheme so as not only to include a greater number of 
students, but also to make room for Commissioned Officers of 
both the British and Indian Services, and to provide for practical 
instruction in most of the subjects which were then regarded as 
part of an Engineer's training. The scheme was sanctioned in 
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JnnQ 1852 and the School bloddomed forth into a GoUega. Aftet 
Mr. Thomason'fl death the College was, in 1854, by the orders of 
the Court of Directors, named the Thomason College, in memory 
of its distinguished founder. 

Daring the years that have since elapsed the College has 
supplied to the public service, and to private industries, a great 
number of men qualified in various degrees for the management 
and control of engineering undertakings* Up to the present 
time 507 students have passed as Assistant Engineers ; while 
1,308 students have qualified as Upper, and 1,587 have qualified 
as Lower, Subordinates. Among the Engineers there are many 
whose careers have done credit to the College, and some who 
have made for themselves not merely an Indian, but a European, 
reputation. The roll of distinguished names is a long one, but I 
may mention the names of Garstin, Willcocks and Foster, who 
are so honourably known in connection with Egyptian Irrigation ; 
of Clinton- Anderson, who reached the high post of Chief Engi- 
neer of these Provinces; of Monk, Bagley, and Rai Bahadur 
Kanhaya Lai ; and, if last, not least, the name of my present 
Chief Engineer, Mr. Palmer, who for eminent service during the 
famine has been decorated by Her Majesty. These are names 
calculated to inspire the students who now hear me with emula« 
^ tion and legitimate ambition. 

And if many of the alumni of this College in the superior 
grade have won distinction, the Upper and Lower Suboydinatesi 
who form the bulk of the graduates of this College, and who are 
directly concerned with the actual execution of Engineering 
works,' have also had a remarkable measure of success. I have had 
wide opportunities, especially during the two famine years of 
1896 and 1897, of judging of the work and character of the more 
prominent of the Upper and Lower Subordinates employed in 
these provinces ; and on the whole I came to form a high opinion 
of their zeal and resourcefulness, while the instances in which 
serious shortcomings of character came to my notice were com- 
paratively ffew. 

Gentlemen, a man's character depends largely on the kind ol 
treatment accorded to him, and our treatment of the subc^inate 
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grades has been regulated by that consideration. We bare 
entertained no illusions^ but have pursued a policy of calculated 
trustfulness. We decided to appoint certificated subordinates of 
this College to responsible situations^ and to increase their pay in 
accordance with their responsibility. In pursuance of this policy 
I was glad to be able to substantially improye the position of suV 
OYerseerS; and to open to them a career of promotion to highet 
grades according to their deserts. I have been rewarded by 
finding a marked improvement in the spirit of the service and in 
the quality of the work turned out. 

Gentlemen, the history of the College since its establishment 
may be divided into two periods. The characteristic of the first 
period, ending in 1875, was the pecuniary aid given by the 
Government to each student. It was a period of pioneering in ftn 
untrodden country, and Government had to bear the costs of the 
journey. But it was also a period of great industrial develop- 
ment, and of great activity in the construction of railways, canals, 
roads and other aids to industrial enterprise. The public mind 
was opening to the benefits of public works and to the advan- 
tages of Engineering as a profession. The result was that the 
Government found it possible, in 1875, to restrict the money 
help previously given to students, and to limit the number of 
guaranteed appointments to the public service. The restriction 
was the first step taken towards placing the College on the same 
basis as the other educational institutions of the country ; it was 
the initiation of the policy that, as an engineering education was 
worth having, it was worth paying for. 

The system introduced in 1875, under the auspices, I think, 
of Sir John Straohey, was continued till 1896, when a further 
step was taken in the same direction. Up to 1896 students paid 
practically nothing for their education ; since 1896 ' all, except 
soldiers, pay fees. We have not found that this further exten- 
sion of what I may call the commercial principla has injarioasly 
afiEected the College. On the contrary, we find that the number 
of applicants for admission to the College exceeds the number 
who can be accommodated ; and that it is necessary to insist on a 
process oi selection, whexeby only those who stand highest in a 
competitive examinatioii are admitted. 
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Gentlemen, Colonel Clibborn has called attention to the remark- 
able progress which the College has made since 1896. "Within 
that period there has been great activity in every department of 
this institution ; and for that activity and its successful results a 
very large share of the credit must be ascribed to Colonel 
Clibborn himself. Compressed into a few words, that success is 
indicated by the facts that in four short years the College has 
been greatly enlarged : the number of classes has increased from 
8 to 25 : the number of students has risen from 185 to 324 : the 
status of the College has been altered from what I might almost 
call an eleemosynary institution into an institution conducted on 
commercial principles : fees have risen from Rs. 4,121 to Rs. 16,784 
annually ; while — greatest marvel of all — the yearly cost of the 
entire management has fallen from an average of Rs. 1,48,261 to 
an average of Rs. 1,32,064^ Colonel Clibborn regrets that the 
adjustment of means to ends, which has made such remarkable 
progress possible, was not effected earlier. But even his high 
and aspiring spirit must admit that the enquiries into the possi« 
bilities of technical education in this country which were initiated 
by the Government of India in Lord Dufferin's Viceroyalty 
needed time for their development. The Committee appointed 
by Sir Auckland Colvin gave us a solid foundation of knowledge 
on which to build, although we have been unable to accept all its 
conclusions. It has been our good fortune to raise the superstruc- 
ture on the foundation thus laid ; and, although we may legitim- 
ately indulge in a little flapping of our wings, we must not 
forget to give due credit to those who have gone before us. 

Gentlemen, I do not propose to detain you with an account 
of the evolution which has gradually taken place in the quality of 
the instruction conveyed in the College ; I prefer to call your atten- 
tion to the existing condition of things. For the profession of 
an Engineer four things are necessary : first, there is need of a 
sound general education, partaking both of a scientific and literary 
character ; next, there is need of a good knowledge of Applied 
Mathematics, Mechanics, and Experimental Physical Science; 
thirdly, the profession of an Engineer calls for the faculty of 
applying this knowledge to the design and construction of works ; 
and, lastly, it calls for practical acquaintance with workshop 
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processes. For the first need or qualification the Thomason 
College must rely on the general educational system of the prov- 
inces ; and in this respect, perhaps, as well as in respect to the 
conferment of degrees, there is not as close a connection between 
the College and the University as may be desirable. To these 
points I am now devoting my attention ; but I regret to say that 
the reliance of this College in the general educational system is, 
as matters now stand, not seldom misplaced. I regret to say that 
on first admission to this College students are, as a rule, lament- 
ably deficient in the critical faculty, in the power of comparison, 
and in the perception of the relations of things. This dbmes from 
that over-cultivati6n of the memory, and that neglect of the 
reasoning capacity which is the bane of our educational system. 
For this our Department of Public Instruction has as yet found 
no remedy. The matter is one which requires more time to dis- 
cuss than I can spare on this occasion. 

For the remaining three requisites of an Engineer's education 
the curriculum of the Thomason College makes ample provision. 
Without going back on the past and tracing the growth of the 
College's equipment in this respect, I may remind you that in 
1897 the College staff was strengthened by two Professors— one 
of Mathematical and Physical Science, and one of Experimental 
Science ; while last year two Instructors were appointed — one for 
Applied Science, and the other for College Workshops. Last 
year, too, saw the appointment of a Demonstrator for the College 
laboratory, and the completion of a fully equipped workshop 
with the latest electrical plant. The College, therefore, having 
regard to the qualifications of the staff, as well as the character of 
the appliances, is, I am assured by those competent to speak on 
the point, now in a position to impart instruction, both theoreti- 
cal and practical, up to the standard of any similar institution in 
Europe. But we cannot " rest and be thankful.*' The enlarged 
accommodation of to-day will be too small a few years hence. 
The delicate appliances of to-day will become rude and rough with 
the progress of Engineering skill. My hope is that the Govern- 
ment of these Provinces may ever have the money and the will to 
keep this Institution, both as regards accommodation, equipment 
and teaching capacity^ well in advance of actual requirements. 
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But it is not with the edaoation of Civil Engineers and their 
subordinates alone that this College to-day concerns itself. Times 
change^ and we have gone beyond the plan devised by Mr, 
Thomason, though we have, I believe, gone in the direction he 
would have approved. Four years ago, on reviewing the 
educational wants of the provinces, we thought that the soop^ 
of the College might be usefully extended so as to include 
industrial and technical education generally, the aim being that 
in course of time the College might become a Technical 
Institute for the provinces. Some provision had already 
been made for instruction in Telegraph Engineering, and 
this has now been widened so as to include Electrical 
Engineering generally. Classes for Mechanical apprentices 
and for instruction in various industries have also been estab- 
lished; and we have adopted the plan of ascertaining in what 
localities indigenous industries worthy of preservation and im- 
provement exist, of establishing there schools for instruction in 
the rationale and technique of such industries, and of using them 
as feeders for the classes at Boorkee. A beginning has been 
made by the establishment of a school at Lucknow, for which a 
highly trained teacher has now been procured from England. Our 
object is, as I have said, to develop this College into a Technical 
Institute for the provinces, which shall control, stimulate, and 
inspire technical teaching of all kinds. The Government is 
impressed with the belief that, if these provinces are to prosper, 
much more must be done than has been done in the way of 
promoting industrial enterprise. We have bad borne in upon 
us by lamentable experience what the result must be of a 
constantly growing population, all looking, in the long run, to 
agriculture for subsistence. Our humane policy of famine reliei 
and sanitary improvement must hasten that result, in propor- 
tion as it neutralises the natural checks which, in other times, 
kept population down. The future prosperity of the country 
lives in the improvement, if you will, of its methods of agricul- 
ture, but certainly also in the discovery of other means of live^ 
lihood, that is to say, in the promotion of other industries, It is 
through the teaching which this College and other technical 
schgols impwrt that QW best h(^>es pf thes^ disooyerioa lie, and 
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in this way is there entrusted to you, Students, a great and. noble 
duty with the discharge of which is bound up, in due degree, the 
prosperity of your country. 

Gentlemen, in looking through some papers connected with 
this College, I came across a speech delivered on an occasion 
like the present by a former Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William 
Muir, The Lieutenant-Governor, addressing the students of his 
day, gave them some words of admirable counsel, and warned 
them especially against giving way to the temptations which beset 
men, particularly if posted in isolated and remote localities. On 
thinking over my predecessor's words I formed the opinion that 
similar advice from me to you to-day would not be so appropriate 
as it was thirty years ago. Without labouring the point my 
belief is that, as I am addressing men of much better education 
than was possessed by the students who sat on these benches thirty 
years ago, so may I assume in you the possession of a better stan- 
dard of ethics and a higher degree of self-respect. In this belief I 
am confirmed and strengthened by what the Principal has told 
me from his own knowledge. Therefore, Students, I address to 
you no admonition to avoid evil courses, and no monition to do 
well. Relying on the self-respect and dignity of conduct which 
your education and irreproachable student lives impose on you, I 
content myself with charging you to be faithful to the lessons 
you harve learnt here ; and ever to bear in mind the inspired 
words, inscribed on the brazen tablet at the portal of your work- 
shops, " Study to be quiet and to do your own business and to 
work with your own hands." 

I must now say a word of thanks to the Principal and Profess- 
ors of this College. From its foundation this College has been 
fortunate in its Principals, Assistant Principals and Professors. 
I need only cite the names General Maclagan, General Medley, 
Colonel Brandreth, Sir George Chesney, Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, 
Major Cunningham, Mr. John Eliot, and others in the past; 
and it is high praise to Colonel Clibborn and his Assistants to 
say that they worthily sustain the high traditions they have 
inherited. I also wish to express my thanks to the Sub- 
ordinate Teaching Staff, among whom I desire specially to 
mention Conductor O'Neill and Mr. Sparke. I also wish to 
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mention with approval the name of the Head Master of the Sub- 
ordinate classes, Pandit Baldeo Farshad. In conclusion, I should 
be entirely forgetful of the claims of gratitude if I did not men- 
tion the names of my Chief Engineer, Mr. Odling, and his 
colleagues in the Committee of Management, who have been so 
greatly instrumental in assisting my Government in all matters 
connected with the control and furtherance of technical training 
in these provinces. 

Gentlemen, I now bid you a respectful farewell, for in all 
likelihood I shall not again meet you in this formal way. In 
India, it is said, memories are short, and few men's names outlive 
their official graves. But, even if this be so, I still would fain 
hope that the Thomason College will give me a small comer in 
its memory, as one who had its welfare always at heart and did 
what he could to promote it. 
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35, — Speech delivered at the meeting of the Legislative Council held 
on the Ibth November 1900. 

Gentlemen, — The Hon'ble Mr. Miller has explained to 
you the reasons for introducting this rBill, and has stated, with 
precision and lucidity, the general scope and bearings of the 
measure. Although I think that he has left me but little to say, 
and that on the basis of his statement I might with confidence ask 
you to vote for introducing the Bill, nevertheless, in compliance 
with the hon'ble member's wish and with my own, I will supple- 
ment his statement with some remarks. I do not propose to go 
again over the ground which Mr. Miller has traversed ; I will 
restrict myself to dealing with what I regard, and what the 
public at large regard, as the two cardinal points in the Bill, 
namely, the provisions dealing with the acquisition of occupancy 
tenure, and the provisions touching the rights and liabilities 
of the non-occupancy tenant. On these two points, moreover, 
I do not propose to trouble you with observations on minute 
details, nor, any more than Mr. Miller did, with remarks 
of an antiquarian character. I will not go back to the ancient 
customs of the country for a justification of the proposals we 
submit to you, nor shall I endeavour to show you what, in 
accordance with those ancient customs, the rights of cultivating 
tenants were. If the proposals we are submitting to this Council 
were of a revolutionary character, it would, no doubt, be neces- 
sary to establish for them a firm basis in the legal traditions of 
the country and in the customs and practices of the people. But 
claiming as I do—notwithstanding what the Hon'ble Nihal 
Ghand says — that the Bill before the Council has nothing revolu- 
tionary in its contents, and that its provisions, where they difier 
substantially from the existing law, are nothing more than an 
evolution from it, called for by the circumstances of the country, 
it is unnecessary that I should labour to support my argument by 
appeals to tradition or ancient custom, although I will take up the 
glove later on should I be challenged. But, in truth, I think 
that this question of rent law reform is not, in these days, to be 
decided, nor much advanced, by antiquarian research, or discus- 
sions of what were the relations of zamfndar and ryot in distant 
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times. To borrow from the phraseology of physical science, 
these relations are dynamical, not statical ; and must change with 
the world's progress. I presume no one will deny that the people 
to whom God gives life^ have a right to live upon His earth, 
and therefore that the division of the produce of the soil between 
the owners of land and its cultivators must have, as its funda- 
mental condition, the allotment to the cultivator of adequate 
subsistence. But with the progress of settled government the 
people increase and multiply : and the more numerous the people 
become, the greater the share of the produce required by them 
for subsistence, and the less the share which must be left for the 
owners. This rudimentary consideratiQji is obscured in practice 
by prices and the value of money ; but in the long run it imposes 
a limitation on rents, and shows that the disputes which have 
from time to time risen about rent and the relations of landlord 
and tenant in British India are truly, in their origin, the product 
of settled government, and of the economical and social results 
which settled government brings forth. As long as population 
pressed lightly on the soil, as long as prices remained low and 
the standard of living had not risen, so long landlords were con- 
tented with customary rents, and rent difficulties remained in 
abeyance. But, with the growth of population, the rise in prices, 
the increase in the cost of living and in the standard of comfort, 
a divergence grew between the interests of the cultivators of land 
on the one hand, and the interests of the owners of land on the 
other. The object of the cultivator was to keep more of the 
produce of the holding, and give less of it in rent ; the object of 
the owner was to get a larger share to meet his growing needs. 
The object of the tenant could be best secured by the establish- 
ment of a beneficial interest in his holding, limiting the land- 
lord's right to enhance the rent ; the aim of the landlord could 
be best attained by the refusal to the tenant of any such status 
or of any fixity of tenure. In this way, by the pressure of natural 
causes, the divergence of interests between landlords and tenants 
arose. In the Bengal Province, where the peace and security 
of English rule were earliest established, and where the progress 
of the natural forces to which I have alluded was least impeded, 
the divergence was manifested earlier than with us ; and it 
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was fostered and accentuated by the legislation of the permanent 
settlement, which, without intending it, entailed the destruction 
of all customary restraints on the enhancements of tenants' rents 
which had survived the period of anarchy preceding the establish- 
ment of our rule. 

Hon'ble members are doubtless more or less acquainted with 
the history of the rent question during the first half of this 
century. That history is not pleasant reading. The pendulum 
of official and public opinion constantly oscillated between the 
assertion of the tenant's right to hold the land so long as he paid 
the customary rent, and the assertion of the landlord's right to 
extract from the tenant what rent he could. On the whole, the 
Government was on the landlord's side. The constant wars 
of the time often placed it in financial difficulties, while its posi- 
tion and interest as then understood committed it to side with 
those who were responsible for paying the land revenue. Many 
well meant efforts were indeed made, from time to time, to 
mitigate the pressure on the tenants : but these efforts had no 
other result than to clothe with garments of specious pretext the 
nakedness of arbitrary power. The end always was that the 
pressure was not reh'eved, while the garments shrank to the size 
of the traditional fig leaf. 

The Mutiny is the great epoch marking moral and material 
change in modem Indian affairs, and after the Mutiny a different 
view of its responsibilities regarding agrarian matters in Northern 
India was taken by the Government. Of this salutary change 
the first result was the enactment of Act X of 1859, which was 
intended to be a measure for the protection of the tenant and the 
regulation of rents. It was, in truth, a recognition of the tenant's 
right to live upon his holding so long as he paid a fair rent for it. 
But Act X of 1859 did not lay the quarrel between landlord and 
tenant, although it mitigated it, and paved the way to a better 
solution. It is known to this Council that, immediately on the 
passing of that Act, its provisions became the subject of acrimo- 
nious litigation. On the one side there were the advocates of 
proprietary rights, in the English meaning of thq term : on the 
other hand, there were the advocates of tenant rights^ to be 
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gathered from the customs of the country and the language of 
the old Regulations. The contest raged around that provision of 
the Act which made twelve years* occupancy the test of the right. 
On the one hand, it was maintained that the accrual of the occu- 
pancy right required only proof of the fact that the ryot had 
been a cultivator for twelve years ; on the other hand, it was 
maintained that the occupancy right could only be deemed to 
have accrued when the tenant could prove continuous occupation 
for twelve years of the same identical plot of land. The latter 
view unfortunately prevailed, and the consequence was that 
the struggle between the owners and cultivators of the soil was 
prolonged and embittered. The proof of continuous holding for 
twelve years became impracticable : either the continuity of the 
holding was broken by nominal ejectment, or the village papers 
were so manipulated that the tenant was unable to establish his 
case. The result was antagonism between the landlord and 
tenant, which, within my own memory and experience, led to 
hardships of an intolerable kind and to bloody reprisals. After 
many efforts to mend things in Bengal, the Bengal Act of 1885 
was passed, whereby the judicial interpretation of Act X of 1859, 
to which I have referred, was neutralized, and the law of land- 
lord and tenant assimilated as closely as was possible to the 
ancient customs of the country. This was done by legalizing the 
conception of the " settled ryot." A " settled ryot " is a person 
who continuously, for twelve years, cultivates land in a village — 
not necessarQy the same land, and not necessarily land under the 
same landlord, — and every " settled ryot " of a village who acquires 
land for purposes of cultivation holds that land from the outset 
on an occupancy title. That is the solution of the tenant right 
difficulty introduced into Bengal after years of acrimonious dis- 
putes between landlord and tenant. It is a solution suitable for 
that Province, and in harmony with its traditional ideas ; but it is 
a drastic solution. 

The occupancy clauses of Act X of 1859 have, as the Council 
knows, been interpreted by the Courts of these provinces in the 
same way as in Bengal ; and that interpretation has led in these 
provinces to exactly the same kind of difficulty that it created in 
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Bengal, though, fortunately, owing to the more patriarchal rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant in these provinces, the difficulty 
has not yet reached the degree of acerbity which prevailed further 
east. But the difficulty has grown and become greatly 
accentuated with us since the Bengal legislation took place. 
Frightened, I suppose, by false or exaggerated notions, the land- 
lords in these provinces have since 1885 set their faces with 
increasing determination against the growth of occupancy rights. 
It may well be that economical conditions (to the general nature 
of which I have alluded in my opening remarks) have also tended 
to make them view with greater disfavour than before the exten- 
sion of the occupancy tenure within their estates : and no doubt 
the same economical causes, working through a different channel, 
have made the ryots more anxious to secure that greater share 
in the produce of their holdings which they can only hope to 
retain through the establishment of fixity of tenure, or some 
other means of imposing a limitation in the rise of rents and on 
arbitrary ejectments. Whatever the causes may be, the unwilling- 
ness of landlords in these provinces to allow their tenants to 
acquire any fixity of tenure has gradually increased within the 
last fifteen years, and within that period there has been a marked 
arrest in the growth of the protected tenant class. Occupancy 
rights, which during the fifteen years preceding 1885 showed an 
expansion of about 7 per cent., have for the last fifteen years not 
only not expanded, but have receded ; and it is notorious that the 
prevention of any further growth of the right has now become a 
well marked feature of zamfnddri management. The modus 
operandi for preventing the growth of security of the ryot's 
tenure of his holding takes three forms : either short leases, bar- 
ring the accrual of the occupancy right, are given, or proof of con- 
tinuous holding is precluded either by actually shifting the tenant 
from plot to plot, or by impeding proof of continuous holding ; 
or, lastly, by ejectment, the ejectment being either wholly formal 
and nominal, or taking the form of turning the tenant out one 
day, only to re-admit him the next. Of these three ways which 
are practised for preventing the accrual of the occupancy right, 
shifting and ejectment are most common. During my tour in the 
Meerut district last July I had an object lesson presented to me 
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of how the " shifting '' process is worked. A body of about a 
hundred ryots surrounded my carriage one evening, and com- 
plained that their landlord had issued notice of ejectment upon 
them. They or their fathers had been the original zamlnddrs 
of the village, but their proprietary rights had been confiscated 
in the Mutiny and conferred upon the present landlord. The 
ryots said that their rents were not in arrears, and that the sole 
reason for their ejectment was the landlord's desire to prevent 
their acquiring the occupancy right. I sent for the landlord, 
and I now read to you a verbatim statement of what he said to me, 
I only suppress the name of the village, as I have no wish to be 
personal. The landlord is a respectable man, and not to be per- 
sonally blamed for the effects of a bad system. The landlord's 
words are these : — . 

''The ryots belong to mauza . There are, I should say, 

about 300 cultivators in the village, which my family got from 
Government as a reward for good services in the Mutiny. Of 
the 300 cultivators, perhaps ten or fifteen, or less, are occupancy 
ryots. It is tbe universal practice to change the holdings of 
ryots to prevent their acquiring the occupancy rights. I wish 
to effect an interchange or shifting of holdings now. I do not 
wish to eject any tenant from the village : my object is, first, to 
prevent the accrual of occupancy rights ; second, to disable the 
tenants from putting forward a plea of holding at the same rates 
of rents ; and, third, to get some increase of rents. It is the 
universal practice in this district, the practice of all landlords, to 
shift their tenants from holding to holding, in order to prevent 
their acquiring the occupancy rights. I am more lenient than 
other landlords ; I only shift every eighth or ninth year, while 
other landlords shift every second or third year." 

Now, Gentlemen, I have told you that this particular landlord 
is a respectable man, and we have his word for it that he is more 
lenient than his neighbours. But, whether this' be so or not, I 
have no wish to disparage either him or his neighbours. Both are 
the results of their environment, and they iare not personally to 
be condemned because they have inherited a system which is bad. 
In my dealings with the landlords of these provinces I have found 
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t&em well disposed, and I think they will, as a body and indivi- 
dually, admit that they have never found me unwilling to listen 
to their views, and make allowances for their difficulties. But I 
assert unhesitatingly that a rent law which permits of the arbit- 
rary ejectment of industrious tenants who have cultivated land 
on the estate for generations, who have punctually paid their 
rents, and whose only fault, in the landlord's eyes, is that they 
are about to acquire the status which the law intended they 
should in their circumstances acquire — I say a rent system which 
permits of such results stands self-condemned. I maintain that 
the practice of ejectment, in the way described in the statement 
I have read to you, must be fatal to agricultural progress and to 
the true interests of the landlord, the tenant and the Govern- 
ment. It is incompatible with the existence of a substantial and 
solvent tenantry, I am sorry to say that during the last few 
months many landlords in the western divisions have been acting 
as the Meerut landlord acted, the result being that notices of 
ejectment have in many districts enormously increased. For 
example, in 69 estates in the Bulandshahr district for which 
figures have been received the notices of ejectment have risen 
from 591 in 1899 to 2,919 in the current year. The object no 
doubt is to anticipate the enactment of this Bill, and to neutralize 
its effects. That would be a regrettable result, and the matter 
is one upon which the Select Committee will doubtless have 
something to say and possibly some effectual remedy to apply. 

Returning te the. main subject, I wish to say that the unre- 
stricted exercise of this arbitrary power of ejectment was among 
the chief causes which led to the abuses I have noticed in Bengal. 
It is true that we have not in these provinces reached the degree 
of antagonism between landlord and tenant that produced the 
agrarian outrages through which Bengal had to pass before it 
reached salvation, but we have now come face to face with exactly 
the same kind of difficulty with which, during many years of my 
service, I was familiar in Bengal. I would remind the Council 
that we have not in these provinces to deal with the same docile 
population that inhabit Bengal ; our people are more difficult to 
control when their passions are excited and the conviction of 
wrong treatment enters into their souls. We shall be wise if by 
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pradent antioitmtion of danger we remove the grounds of it. tt 
is for these reasons^ it is because there is yet time for us to put 
our house in order and to remove the causes <^ friction which 
exist between landlord and tenant, that we have not proposed 
for these provinces the drastic solution of the rent difficulty 
which the Bengal Act exhibits. We think a less drastic remedy 
may suffice if adopted now ; and therefore this Bill, while it 
removes, to a reasonable extent, the impediment in the way of 
acquiring the occupancy right which has grown up as an abuse, 
preserves, I believe, the largest measure of freedom of contract 
between landlord and tenant which is consistent with the true 
nature of the situation in which we are placed. Indeed, I should 
not be surprised if in this Council and outside it some persons 
form the opinion that a larger restriction in freedom of contract 
than the Bill purposes is called for. 

Gentlemen, in concluding my remarks on this part of the 
question I wish to quote for you the words of the Secretary of 
State, written in connection with the proposals of the Bengal 
Government for modifying the occupancy clauses of Act X of 
1859. On that matter Lord Hartington (now the Duke of 
Devonshire) expressed the following opinion : — 

^^ The failure of the law of 1859 has arisen from an error, not 
in the principle ^tself, but in the provision for its application. 
The provision that accrual of the occupancy right depends on 
proof, not of the ryot having been a cultivator for twelve yeara^ 
but of his having held the same land continuously for that period, 
has enabled the landlord to prevent the tenant from acquiring 
the right, either by shifting his fields within the twelve years, 
by inducing him to enter into a written contract barring the 
right, or merely by destroying his evidence of continuous posses- 
sion. This error, it appears to me, may be guarded against 
without abandoning the principle." 

Now, we accept the principle embodied in that quotation, 
and we propose to give effect to it in sections 11 to 13 of 
the Bill. Without introducing any organic change of principle, 
those sections provide that, so long as a tenant holds land under 
the same landlord, the growth of the occupancy right shall not 
be defeated merely by the landlord's changing the fields of the 
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holding, or ejecting the tenant and immediately after re-admit- 
ting him to possession. That is substantially all the change this 
Bill proposes, so far as the occupancy right is concerned ; and I 
submit with confidence that this change goes no further than is 
necessary (in the words of the Secretary of St^te) '' to guard 
against error without abandoning the principle/^ 

So far, Gentlemen, I have dealt with the question of the 
acquisition of the occupancy right. I now come to the second 
point with which I wish to deal, ru., the mutual rights and 
obligations of the landlord and non-occupancy tenant. This 
question seems to ma to have three aspects, and it may be most 
conveniently considered under three heals, t?w., ejectment, leases, 
and rents. I will first consider the question of ejectment. While 
we wish to remove, as I have explained to you, the obstacles 
which have been improperly placed in the way of the natural 
growth of tenant right, wa also recognise the fact th^t it may be 
undesirable for the landlord to acquiesce in the accrual of the 
rights, and that tha law has given legitimate methods of prevent^ 
ing its accrual. As I have already stated, the difficulties batweeii 
landlord aud tenant in these provinces have not reached tl^at 
degree of acerbity which would appear to me to justify ^ radical 
change in this part of the existing law. If the modifications in the 
law proposed by this Bill do not lead to more considerate treatment 
of the tenant, then a more drastic remedy may ultin^ately be 
necessary ; but I am in hopes that the milder methods now pro- 
posed will have the desired result, and that both landlord and 
tenant will settle down with mutual consideration and respect 
for each other's rights. Therefore we have not propose4 to 
abrogate the legitimate methods of preventing the accrual of the 
occupancy right which at present exist. If a landlord fi|idB his 
ncm-occupancy tenant to be an unsatisfactory tenaat, the BiU 
enables the landlord to eject the tenant. But, while the Bill 
leaves this power of ejectment untouched, it requires that the 
ejectment shall be a bond fide ejectment, and not, as it of teii is at 
present, a mere method for breaking the continuity of a holding 
or for exacting an unfair rent. Therefore the Bill provides that 
the ejectment must be an ejectment n(^ from the particular 
holding merely, but from the entire estate, and that a reasonable 
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time must elapse between the ejectment and the re^admission of 
the ejected person to a tenancy on the estate again. T wish to 
express my personal conviction that^ if a bond fide ejectment, 
with the object of getting rid of the tenant out of the estate, is 
not insisted on, then ejectment will remain what it now is — a 
fiction for destroying the occupancy right in its growth, and 
frequently a leverage for the exaction of unfair rents. 

The second head under which this question of the relation 
between the landlord and the non-occupancy tenant should be 
considered is, as I have said, the question of leases. At the 
present time a lease for a term of years defeats the growth of 
occupancy rights during the term's currency. We think that a 
short lease should not be permitted to defeat the growth of the 
occupancy right. A paUa was a document which defined the 
term of the holding according to ancient custom and without 
conflicting with it. The statutory lease of the present day^ that 
is, since the enactment of the proviso to section 8 of our own 
Act XII of 1881, is a document which prevents the growth of 
occupancy rights, custom notwithstanding. Now, I submit that 
short leases barring the growth of fixity of tenure are injurious 
to agricultural stability and to the prosperity of the country. It 
is stated that in certain estates 'in these provinces, which are 
managed by intelligent and considerate landlords, the system of 
five years' lease barring occupancy right has worked fairly well. 
But, accepting without scrutiny what I am told in regard to these 
estates, which are few in number and specially circumstanced^ I 
consider that the result has been due to the reasonableness and 
sense of justice of the individual landlords in question, who, 
though they may be opposed to the growth of occupancy rights^ 
do, as a matter of practical management, concede as much to 
their tenants as probably those tenants would, under other 
control, obtain from a system of fixity of tenure. But in framing 
a legal system we cannot extend to all regions the special condi- 
tions applicable to a few, nor count on human disinterestedness 
as a permanent factor ; and therefore the Bill proposes certain 
changes in regard to leases. It does not propose to put an end 
to leases; it proposes to recognise leases of any duration, but at 
the same time to make it better worth a landlord's while to give 
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leases for a reasonably long term than for a short one. The fiill 
provides that^ if a lease for a term of less than seven years be 
given to a ryot, the term of such lease shall count towards the 
twelve years which entitle to the occupancy right ; but, if a lease 
for a term of seven years or more be given, then the lease may 
bar accrual of the occupancy right. By this plan we hope to 
secure three desirable ends : the removal of the impediment to 
the growth of fixity of tenure which short leases impose ; the 
encouragement of seven years' leases ; and the removal of the 
necessity a landlord now thinks himself under of ejecting a 
tenant to prevent the accrual of the occupancy right. 

Gentlemen, I have called your attention to the fact that 
certain landlords are, by the plan of wholesale ejectments, seek- 
- ing to neutralize the operation of some of our proposals. In the 
same way certain other landlords are attempting to defeat its 
provisions by giving leases with Conditions which seem to me to 
be inconsistent with equity and fair dealing. This kind of 
conduct has, I am glad to say, not been universal, though in 
some of the western districts, where remedial provisions of this 
Bill are most needed, it has been largely practised. But con-^ 
duct of this kind can only result in the further embitterment of 
the relations between those landlords and their tenants, and in 
the impoverishment of their estates. I may say that the Govern* 
ment cannot acquiesce in the defeat in this way of its beneficent 
efforts for the public good ; and, following the precedent of 
section 178 (2) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, which was devised to 
meet a precisely similar attempt to anticipate and evade that 
law, this Government proposes that the provisions of the Bill 
touching leases and contracts shall take effect from a date anterior 
to the execution of leases which are framed with the object of 
defeating its intentions. We have fixed the first of last April as 
the date; for then the provisions of the Bill had been sub- 
stantially fixed, and made known to the landlords. I would 
&in hope that this intimation of our resolve not to permit the 
operation of the Bill to be forestalled and neutralized may have 
a wholesome effect. 

I now come, Gentlemen, to the last point I have to notice, 
viz., the question of rents which a landlord may demand from bk 
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non-ocoapanoy tenants. If a landlord wishes to eject -an unsatis*' 

factory non-oconpancy tenant, no check outside the conditions of 

a lease or of an order of court is placed by this Bill upon th» 

exercise of that right ; but, if the dispute between the landlord 

and his non^occupancy tenant concerns the amount of rent to bo 

paid, if it is bona fide a question of rent, and not a question of 

another kind, over which the landlord and tenant hare fallen out,. 

then the Bill proposes that the landlord's right of ejectment 

should be subjected to a limitation in the tenant's interest. Iq 

devising this limitation the Government has been guided by the 

principle which hcts ruled its thoughts throughout — that the 

landlord and tenant should, so far as possible, be left to settle 

their disputes among themselves; and that the Ctovemment 

should intervene only when the parties cannot come to terms. 

Acting on this principle, the Bill provides that, if a landlord 

demands no greater enhancement of rent than oiae anna in the 

Tupee in every five years, the tenant must either pay that enhance* 

ment or quit his holding at the year's end. If the landlord 

demands a higher enhancement than one anna in the rupee oi 

the existing rent, and the tenant agrees to pay it, the agreement 

should be valid, and there should be no Government interference 

between the parties. But, if the landlord demands a higher 

enhancement than one anna in the rupee, and the tenant refuses 

to pay, then we propose that the tenant should have the right of 

appealing to the revenue court to have a fair rent fixed, at which 

he should be entitled to remain in his holding for seven years. 

At the end of that seven years the same conditions will recur : 

that is to say, if the landlord wishes to eject the tenant, and no 

dispute of rent between the parties exists, the landlord should be 

entitled to eject the tenant ; but, if the real ground of ejectment 

be a dispute regarding bxl increase of rent, and that increase 

exceeds <me anna in the rupee on the former rent, then the 

tenant should again have the right to appeal to the ccHirt to have 

» fair rent fixed for a further term of seven years. 

I have reason to believe that some competent authorities 
think that an anna in the rupee every five years, which makes 
six annas in the rupee, or nearly 40 per cent., in a thirty-year 
settilement, is too mwh; and that the enhan^cement whiph carTies 
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lejeotment as a penalty for a refusal to pay should be no4 more 
than half an anna in the rupee, or at least, as in Oudh, be one 
«nna in seven years. Others think that the refusal to pay an 
enhancement of one anna in the rupee should be only presump- 
tive proof that the tenant should be ejected ; and that the tenant 
should be allowed to rebut the presumption or to have a fair rent 
fixed by the court. Others, again, would allow the courts to fix 
a longer period of tenancy than seven years. There are argu- 
ments and plausible reasons for all these various views, which 
the Select Committee may well be left to consider, and to decide 
according to the best of their judgment. The object of the 
Government is to devise some self-working and simple 
arrangement whereby a premium may be placed on keeping the 
parties out of court, and an inducement held out to landlords 
to be content with moderate enhancements, and to abstain 
from ejectments which retard and injure the progress of agricul- 
ture. 

To sum up. The proposals in regard to the non-occupancy 
tenant which form perhaps the really contentious part of the Bill 
are these :— 

(1) For the purpose of acquiring the occupancy right, it 

shall no longer be necessary for a tenant to prove 
continuous occupation of the same plot of land for 
twelve years ; it shall be sufficient to pi^ove continuous 
occupancy of some land (not necessarily the same 
land) under the same landlord for twelve years, in 
order to secure an occupancy right in the land actu- 
ally held at the expiry of the twelfth year. 

(2) Provided there be no dispute about rent between land- 

lord and tenant, the landlord shall be entitled to eject 
his non-occupancy tenant from the estate at the end 
of the agricultural year. If the same tenant (or, if 
he be dead, his successor in interest) is re-admitted 
to the same or another holding in the estate within 
one year of ejectment, the period of the former 
tenancy shall count towards the acquisition of the 
occupancy right in the new holding. 
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(3) If a landlord demands from his non-occupancy tenant 

an enhancement of rent not exceeding one anna in 
the rupee, the tenant must pay such enhancement 
or quit his holding. If the tenant agrees to the 
enhancement; he shall be entitled to hold on for five 
years at the enhanced rent agreed upon. 

(4) If a landlord demands from his non-occupancy tenant an 

increase of rent exceeding one anna in the rupee, and 
the tenant agrees to pay it, the agreement is valid, 
and the tenant shall be entitled to remain in the hold- 
ing for five years at the rent agreed upon. If the 
tenant refuse to pay such enhancement, he may, on 
a suit brought by the landlord for ejeotm ent, apply 
to the court to have a fair rent fixed. The court 
shall fix a fair rent at which the tenant shall be 
entitled to hold for seven years. 

(5) The term of lease for less than seven years shall count 

towards the acquisition of the occupancy right. 

(6) A lease for a term of seven years or more, or a statutory 

holding for a term of seven years, shall operate to 
prevent the growth of the occupancy right during 
such term. 

Gentlemen, the remarks which I have now made are all that 
seem to me to Be necessary to explain the objects and intentions 
of the Government in regard to tha two cardinal changes which 
this Bill proposes to introduce. These changes, as I have stated, 
and as I desire to repeat, are in the nature of evolutions from th e 
existing law. They have been devised to meet evils of a practical 
and growing character, and I submit with confidence that they 
go no further than — some may think they do not go as far as-^ 
the necessity of the case requires. They have been very fully 
discussed with the landlords before presentation to the Council ; 
indeed, I doubt if any proposals of similar importance have ever 
been discussed in these provinces more fully or more patiently 
with those whom they affect. These proposals have now been 
brought to what Mr. Morley calls '' that sovereign and most 
wholesome test— the conversion of an opinion into the clauses of 
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6 Bill/' and we invite the fullest criticism upon thetn» Destruc* 
tive criticism no doubt there will be in. plenty : but if I am to 
judge from what has passed in this Council to-day, there will be 
constructive criticism too. And I would remind our critics that 
a responsibility rests on them as on us. I would remind them 
that in these provinces agriculture is almost the sole resource of 
a vast population^ which has rapidly increased, and which must 
increase still more, under our humane policy of famine relief and 
sanitary improvements. This dense population is in many dis- 
tricts now pressing heavily upon the soil ; rents, too, are rising, 
and, although I am far from thinking that high rents are neces- 
sarily incompatible with the prosperity of the cultivating classes, 
still in certain regions which I have in view they are, I fear, an 
indication that the competition between certain classes of tenants 
for the possession of land on any terms is increasing, and that 
the struggle for life among them is growing more acute. All 
these are reasons for carefully re^asing our fundamental agrarian 
laws. They are also reasons for taking those other measures for 
checking agricultural indebtedness, and promoting agricultural 
credit, which have been so long in contemplation, and to which, 
as every friend of India is glad to know, the present Govern- 
ment of India have begun to give practical expression. If 
that revision of our agrarian laws has the eflfect of qualifying 
or regulating the increase of rents, it will also of necessity 
impose a corresponding restriction on the increase of the Govern- 
ment land revenue, which in these provinces follows the land- 
lords' rents. Such a restriction this Government willingly ac- 
cepts ; it will be in harmony with the moderation exercised in all 
the revisions of land revenue settlements which we have carried 
through in recent years. This Government is penetrated with 
the belief that, looking before and after, its own interests, the 
interests of the landlords, and the interests of the tenants ought 
to be identical, and that when any divergence exists in practice 
the law governing the relations of the parties ought to admit of 
a speedy remedy and the restoration of harmonious relations. 
It is with the object of providing such a remedy, — it is with the 
object of placing the claims of the Government, of the landlord, 
and of the tenant, on an equitable basis, and of establishing a 
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better procedure for reconeiling divergent claims, — that the reviv 
sion of the fiscal and agrarian Codes of these provinces has now 
been undertaken. In submitting to the judgment of this Council 
its proposals for revision, this Government is anxious to consider 
every reasonable suggestion for improving them, and to adopt 
Buch as, in the interests of the community at large, are beneficial 
and free from taint of selfishness or elass advantage. 
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36. — 8p€wh delivered at the inetallation of the Rd^a (f Bah&mpuf 
on the ZOth November 1900. 

Baja Bha6wati Pakshad SlNG^, — Although you became of 
fall age last July and obtained in that month from the Coui^t of 
Wards the possession and control of your estates, the formal 
celebration of your coming of age has been fo^ reasons of 
convenience postponed until to-day. To*4ay this distinguished 
assembly has met to celebrate the auspicious oc6asioti of yotXf' 
attaining your majority, and I, tbd Lieutenatit-Govetnoi? of the 
Pjfovinoes, havd come here in order to mark in a special mamier 
the fespect in which the Goveriimeilt holds the Balr&mpur 
Family and yourself, who are now the head of it. The Balr&m- 
pur Rdj dates from high antiquity. It was an important ohief- 
tainshij> in the reign of the Emperor Jahangir, and, though never 
independent, it maintained with vatyiilg success its place among 
the chieftainships of Oudh throughout those troublous times 
when might was right and the only Reliable title deed was the 
sword. Your House has bred matiy soldiers : the rem^embrance 
of Rdja Newal Singh is still fresh in local tradition, while his 
constant warfare with the Nawdbs of Lucknow is still a theme of 
popular song. The advent of British influence in Oudh in the 
early part of the 19th century found the Chiefs of Balrdmpur 
maintaining the traditions of their House for unyielding firmnesd 
in the defence of their patrimony, and, I am bound to add, for 
pertinacious endeavours to deprive their neighbours of theirs. 
We, who see the Oudh of to-day with its peaceful fields and its 
industrious people, can with difficulty conceive what its state was 
80 years ago. Coming even to more recent times, we know that 
Sir William Sleeman on his march through Oudh was hardly 
ever out of earshot of cannonades. Your own father, the late 
Mah^rdja Sir Darbijai Singh, was engaged for years after his 
succession to the Bdj in constant fighting, partly in defence of the 
Rdj, partly in efforts to increase it, and, as you know, he had to 
fly from Balrdmpur to escape the hostility of the Court of Oudh. 
The anarchy which prevailed in this district was an example of 
the anarchy which prevailed in the rest of Oudh. The Kingdom 
was being, in fact, partitioned. Every powerful Tdluqdfir was 
carving out for himself a little principality. Of central authority 
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there was little or none ; and this, in reality, was the tme cause 
why the British Government came at last to annex the 
province. Anarchy within bred lawlessness across the 
border, and impulse of self-preservation was reinforced by the 
obligation under which the Paramount Power lay of maintaining 
law and order in territories long under its suzerainty. 

The annexation of Oudh was followed, as everybody knows, 
by that summary settlement which deprived some great Taluqddrs 
of the property which they had won for themselves in the chaotic 
days of Nawdbi rule. These Tdluqddrs we found in victorious 
rebellion against their King ; and they did not relish the destruc- 
tion, at one blow, of their aspirations and of their possessions. 
Our own intentions were good ; we meant to go behind the evil 
past and redress the wrongs that had been inflicted on the old 
proprietary body. But the effect of our action was to place us, 
in the eyes of the T^luqddrs, on the same plane as the Lucknow 
Kings, but with a difference. Our setting the Taluqddrs aside, 
and our contracting for the revenue with the old proprietors, 
long since reduced to the grade of cultivators, was in substance 
the traditional Naw^ibi policy : though the ruling motive of the 
Nawdbs was increased revenue, while our motive was justice to 
the old proprietors. The difference was that against the Nawdbs 
the Tdluqddrs could hope to struggle; but against the British 
power the struggle was without hope. The difference told 
against us. 

This was the state of feeling in Oudh when the Mutiny broke 
out : a Mutiny with which, in its origin and early growth, the 
Tdluqddrs of Oudh as a body had probably nothing to do. In the 
early days of the Mutiny some of the great Tdluqddrs held aloof, 
doubtful as to what side they should join ; a few joined the wrong 
side. But from the outset there was no standing aloof and no 
doubt in the mind of Sir Durbijai Singh of Balrdmpur ; it is a 
matter of history how he rescued the District Officers at Sukhrora, 
and how, having sent them in safety to Gorakhpur, he faced the 
mutineers This loyal behaviour so incensed the rebel Govern- 
ment at Lucknow that it issued a farmdn dividing the Balrdmpur 
Kdj between its old enemies, the Rdjas of Tulsipnr and Ikauna ; 
and at the same time directed the rebel Commander to burn down 
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tWs town. Without going into details, I will sum up the results 
of these stormy days by saying that the Tulsipur Rdj and the 
Ikauna Rdj are things of the past ; while the Balrdmpur Rdj has 
waxed greater from their ruin. In recognition of the loyal 
services of your father he was granted the whole of the Tulsipur 
pargana besides parts of Ikauna. Ten per cent, of the Govern- 
ment revenue on his ancestral estates was remitted, and the 
revenue then fixed in perpetuity. He was made a " Mahdrdja " 
and a "Knight Commander of the Star of India," while the final 
honour of a salute of seven guns, an honour given to very few 
subjects, was conferred upon him. It is in this open-handed way 
that the British Crown rewards the loyalty of those who stand 
by it in time of trial. 

Mahdrdja Sir Durbijai Singh died without children, and in 
accordance with his will his widow, the Dowager-TVfahdrdni, 
adopted you who belong to the same clan. After the death- of 
the Mahdrdja the estates were, for a while, managed under the 
Mah^r&ni's control, and successfully managed by Colonel Anson, 
to whom the Balrdmpur family is deeply beholden for wise 
administration and kindly counsel. The late Mahdrdja on his 
death left an unembarrassed property with an income of 13| 
lakhs of rupees per annum. In the years that have since elapsed 
the management of the property has been most prudently con- 
ducted, with the result that great savings have accumulated. 
From these savings landed property consisting of 175 villages 
have been bought at a cost of 31 lakhs of rupees. Tenants have 
been settled on waste lands, and the cultivated area has been 
extended by over 80,000 acres. The irrigated area has been 
increased from 30,000 acres to 101,000 acres, and over 7J 
lakhs of rupees have been spent in establishing schools, dispens- 
aries and bdzdrs, and making roads and sanitary improvements 
of various descriptions. The result of this prudent administra- 
tion is seen to-day in a rent-roll which, though not swollen by 
any rack-renting of ryots, now stands at 2 1^ lakhs of rupees; 
and in an invested capital of 33J lakhs of rupees. That, my friend, 
in aiew brief words, is the account which the Government gives 
of its stewardship of your affairs, and I think that the Dowager* 
Mahdrdni and Colonel Anson, who had early charge, and the 
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Court of Wards, wbiob has dontrolled thd manafement ia later 
years throup^h Mr. Innes, its experienced and devoted Agent, 
may, without anxiety as to the result, await your verdiet and the 
verdict of public opinion upon their work. 

B4ja, you are now entering on a great heritage ,' the fortunes 
of half a million of people dei>end upon you. Excluding the 
B4]a of £apurthala, who is an independent chief, you ate the 
premier T^luqdfir, of Oudh ; and your condtict must infltienoe for 
good or bad a large circle of your fellow Tiluqddrs. Thus a 
great responsibility rests upon you, and a great disappointment 
will overtake the Government should you fail to reach the kvel 
oi our expectations. But my own belief is that you wfll rise to 
the height of your position, and that in your treatment of your 
tenants and dependants, in your relations with your brother 
T^uqdirs, and in your conduct towards Government, you will 
justify our hopes. Your education had led you across the thresh- 
old of Western knowledge, and it has sharpened your tastes for 
manly sports without in any way denationalizing your feelings 
or beliefs. I am glad to know that you have begun your inde- 
pendent life in friendship with all the influential T^luqddrs who 
are here to-day to show their regard for yourseU and their respect 
for your family. I join with them in wishing you every happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

Rdja, I have kept to the end an announcement which it gives 
me great pleasure to be able to make. His Excellency the Yice^ 
roy, remembering the services which your family have rendered 
to the British Government, recognising your high position, and 
wishing to encourage you in all ways to follow in your father's 
footsteps, has ordered me to deliver to you this sanad which 
confers on you the title of Mahdrdja as a personal distinction. 
This all must recognise to be a most exceptional and special 
honour. It is an honour which is usually conferred only after 
long years of distinction in public life. Its conferment upon you, 
as you enter public life, should be taken by you as a special 
mark of the confidence of Government. It should stimulate you 
to high endeavours, and should confirm you in the resolve, wliich 
I know you have formed, to lead in private a blameless life and 
in public a beneficent one. 
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37. — Speeeh delivered at the Queen^Empress Memorial Hmd meet' 
ing held at Luoknote on the 2Srd February 1901. 

M ahIrAjas, NawIbs, BlMS; Ladies and Gentlemen, — 
I ask your leave to begin to»day*9 proceedings by expressing my 
deep regret that I was not with you when the sorrowful news of 
the Queen's death reached these provinces. I was, as you know, 
absent on duty ; but I was with you in spirit and I longed to be 
with you in person. I wish to share in those extraordinary 
manifestations of public grief which took place in every district 
of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh. Gentlemen, I fol- 
lowed those manifestations with constant interest and with grow- 
ing wonder. They came not alone from the nobility, from whom 
they would come naturally : nor from the educated classes merely, 
from whom they might have been expected. They came also from 
the masses of the people — the great masses which are ordinarily 
silent^ ordinarily impassive. I venture to say that no similar move- 
ment of popular emotion has ever before occurred within authentic 
Indian history. Turn the pages of that history over and what do 
you find ? The'bourtly epitaph on the dead and the laboured eulogy 
on the reigning Eling. Even when an Akbar dies, you search in 
vain for any authentic record of a people's grief. I therefore say 
that in the whole range of Indian history there is no instance 
like this — a multitude of peoples, differing in race, in creed, and 
in hopes, yet swayed by the one thought that death had robbed 
them not of their Empress only, but of a true friend* 

In many public meetings, in many unpretentioua gatherings 
of the people, testimony has been borne to the great qualities, 
the great virtues of our late Empress, The beauty of her personal 
eharaoter has been praised; the depth of her benevolence has been 
extolled ; homage has been paid to her lofty [conception of duty. 
With all that has been said in her praise and honour, we humbly 
associate ourselves, remembering, above all things, how she has 
Uyed 



-*' through all this tract of years. 



Wearing the white fiower of a blameless life, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne^ 
And blackens every blot/* 
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It is owing to the reverence which these great qualities instil, 
it is because of the gratitude with which their exercise has inspired 
us, that we of many classes and creeds and races are assembled 
here to decide upon the means for keeping green in the minds of 
the people the memory of the great Queen-Empress. 

Gentlemen, in approaching the question we are met to con- 
sider, I wish at the outset to say that I have no desire to dictate 
to your judgment or to force your inclination. We all have the 
success of this movement at heart, and success cannot be achieved 
if dictation takes the place of spontaneity. But without presum- 
ing to dictate I may endeavour to interpret your sentiment as 
regards the site of the memorial, and to appeal to your reason in 
regard to the shape which it should take. As to the site or 
situation of the memorial there can, I think, be no doubt at all 
that the universal opinion of these provinces is in favour of a 
local memorial or memorials. It is the unanimous and impera- 
tive desire of these provinces to have in their midst suitable 
memorials of their dead Empress. It would, in my opinion, be a 
great mistake to oppose this feeling : but fortunately there is no 
wish on any side to oppose it, and least of all, on the part of His 
Excellency the Viceroy, who has favoured me with his personal 
views in the matter. " I have done," writes His Excellency in a 
letter dated February 8th, " my very best to show that this 
scheme of a Memorial Hall to the Queen at Calcutta is not 
intended to stand ijx the way of any local memorial that any 
province or locality may choose to erect for itself. There is a 
good deal of Provincial and Municipal patriotism in India. The 
great cities are very emulous of each other, and for my own 
part I think there is nothing surprising in a reluctance e nter- 
tained by any outlying part to send the whole of its money away 
to a distant spot, where it may be argued that the purposes to 
which it is devoted will never benefit or even be seen by the 
donors.'* 

And again in the same letter His Excellency says : " I hope 
therefore that, whatever action may be taken in your Provinces 
in the direction of a local memorial, as to which I should be power- 
less even if I had the slightest desire (which I have not) to 
interfere, the character and objects of the general memorial may 
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not be misunderstood. The local communities and committees 
will subscribe to it or not as they decide to be fit. Those who 
want a local memorial will naturally and properly put the latter 
first. Even in this case I hope that the Provinces which resolve 
to act independently will yet not stand out of the national scheme 
altogether.'* 

Thus, Gentlemen, you see that there is on Lord Gurzon's part 
no wish whatever to oppose provincial feeling in regard to local 
memorials. He recognises not only that such feeling is natural, 
but that precedence may properly be given to it. I confidently 
hope that the people of these provinces will reciprocate the 
Viceroy's generous feeling on this subject. I sincerely trust that 
they will not stand out of the National Scheme; but will 
make towards it as substantial a contribution as the satisfaction 
of the general feeling in favour of local memorials will permit 
and as the funds will allow. 

Assuming, then, that we shall have a Provincial Memorial of 
the late Empress, the question arises what shall be its character. 
Broadly speaking, it may take one of two forms : a personal form 
or an utilitarian form. I know that on this subject some diversity 
of opinion prevails : but, apart from our individual prepossessions, 
it must be clear to everyone that the utilitarian form is only 
possible if the Memorial Fund should reach very large dimensions. 
Suppose for argument's sake that we shall have as much as ten 
lakhs of rupees for local purposes : how far would that sum go 
in support of a charitable or educational object with which the 
name of the Empress Victoria could be suitably connected 7 It 
would give as interest something less than Ks. 3,000 a month 
for the United Provinces; and if we had to build, half the 
capital sum would disappear in bricks and mortar. But besides 
this I have not found among the Native or European gentlemen 
whom I have consulted any disposition to create charitable or 
educational endowments as a memorial. They question the 
advantages for the purpose in hand of such a method of disposing 
of the funds that may be collected. They urge, with force, that 
the days are past when eleemosynary education was called for, 
and they say that medical relief is being provided from public 
^nd private funds according to its needs. In all this there is 
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Tnucli common sense. For my own part 1 believe that free e^acd* 
tion is only called for, in these provinces, for females in connec- 
tion with the Medical School at Agra ; and in connection with 
tliat school female medical education is not only well provided 
for at present through the generosity of Rdja Tasadduk Rasul 
Khan and the young Mahdrija of Balrdrapur, but is, I believe, 
in the way of being amply guaranteed for generations to come 
by the Hindu and Muhammadan ladies of these provinces, with 
whom Lady MacDonnell is in communication in connection with 
Lady Curzon's recent appeal for a Victoria Scholarship Fund. 

There remains the charitable idea, the establishment of a 
fund from which hospitals, orphanages or homes for the indigent 
might be assisted. I admit that an " Empres s Victoria's Bounty *' 
has an attractive sound, but to be worthy of the name and the 
occasion, its creation would need an amount of money far beyond 
what these provinces can afford to give. We have no Chiefs or 
Princes who can give, of their generosity, in tens of lakhs. Our 
donations, if they are not to be onerous and embarrassing to the 
donors, must be on a far smaller scale. A bounty of small 
magnitude would be below the level of the occasion, and would 
certainly not impress the minds of future generations as dignified 
personal memorials would do. 

My own view, if I may submit it to the meeting, is that we 
ought not to cramp or embarrass ourselves with ideas of utility in 
the common acceptation of the word. That sort of memorial will 
be the most useful which will best keep alive and perpetuate the 
memory of the great monarch who has passed away. To 
this end a personal memorial — a statue, chattri^ a makbara, a 
cenotaph — is consecrated by common consent through all time. 
I have ill interpreted the sentiment of these provinces if every 
district would not like to have a memorial of its own : a memorial 
which shall through the eye appeal to the heart. My own wish 
would be to gratify the popular desire with a memorial of the 
gredit Queen erected wherever men most do congregate. If 
Asoka^s benign memory is commemorated by his pillars, why 
should there not be equally lasting Inembrial of a not less, but 
more benevolent. Sovereign ? On such memorials I should inscribe 
the Queen's own gracious words to her Indian people in 1858: 
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*' In their prosperity will be our strength ; in their contentmentr 
our security; and in their gratitude our best reward.'* We may 
not be able at once to fill in this desiga^ and raise a worthy memo- 
rial in every district ; but we can create a fund which, if not 
absolutely suflScient for all purposes, ought to suffice for sub- 
stantial grants-in-aid of local commemorative efforts. However 
that may be, we can surely make a beginning at the great centres 
of political and religious life in these provinces : at Lucknow and 
Allahabad, at Benares and Oawnpore ; at Agra and HardwSr and 
at Ajudhia : at these places surely cenotaphs or statues of the great 
Queen-'Empress can be raised. Benares hopes soon to have its 
City Garden; let her set in its midst a marble statue of her 
departed Sovereign. The " Tomb of the Crowned Lady ** at Agra 
is at last being freed from sordid surroundings : let a worthy 
statue of the greater Sovereign be set in the midst of the new park. 
Cawnpore has already, I believe, taken loyal action as might be 
expected from that centre of virile enterprise ; at Hardwfir and 
Ajudhia let the pilgrim from furthermost India gaze on the 
effigy of the beneficent ruler under whose sway his pilgrimage 
became safe and free. But, above all, at the two seats of Q-overn- 
ment, let memorials worthy of the great daeen-Empress bo 
raised in testimony of our reverence and regret to all future tim.e. 
These are merely suggestions : the Committee which will be 
to-day appointed will know how best to meet the popular feeling 
on the subject by intelligent and far-seeing proposals, 

I have only one word more to say ; I have learnt that from 
the Memorial Committee at Calcutta invitations have been issued 
to these Provinces to subscribe to the National Memorial Fund, 
and suggestions have been made as to how subscriptions can bo 
most effectively secured. I simply express the feelings of these 
Provinces when I say that we desire to collect ourselves all 
subscriptions from the North- West and Oudh into one Provincial 
Fund, and to entrust our delegates with the duty of administer- 
ing that fund in the way which the resolutions now to be proposed 
shall indicate. 
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38. — Speech delivered at the meeting of the N'orth- Western Proih 
inces and Oudh Legislative Council held on the 3rrf April 1901, 

I QUITE agree with the Hon'ble Financial Member that the 
Government may be well satisfied with the tone of the criticism 
passed by hon'ble members on the Budget laid before the Coun- 
cil to-day. Indeed, I consider that the remarks that have been 
made are more eulogistic than critical, and even the criticism 
offered is pitched in an appreciative key. My friend Mr. Meston 
has made sufficient replies to most of the points taken : but 
there are a few left on which I may perhaps suj)plement his 
remarks. In regard to the pay of Munsifs in Oudh, on which 
the Hon'ble Sri Ram has commented, I may inform the Council 
that the Government has made an effort to amalgamate the Sub- 
ordinate Judicial Service in Oudh with the corresponding service 
in the North- Western Provinces. As Civil and Sessions Judges 
are transferable between Oudh and the North-Western Provinces, 
BO we endeavoured to make the Subordinate Judicial Service also 
transferable. That transferability, if carried out, would have 
involved equalization of pay. The High Court, however, saw 
insuperable legal difficulties in the way, and the Government had 
to drop the proposal. I recognise, however, that the hon'ble 
member has brought forward his point in such a temperate and 
reasonable way as to command consideration for it. 

In regard to plague, on which several members have remarked> 
I can only say that this Government has done its best. We have 
fought a successful fight with the disease for three years, and we 
have been beaten only because of the vast influx of i)eople from 
the infected regions in Bengal. We are still doing all that 
energy and the utmost devotion to duty on the part of our officers 
can do. It was, I think, the Hon'ble Bdja who impressed on us 
the necessity of insisting on evacuation, disinfection and inocula- 
tion in the affected towns and villages. I wish the people were 
as advanced in their ideas as my friend is on this subject. It is 
perfectly certain that, if we were to enter on an active policy of 
compulsory enforcement of the measures the R4ja rightly 
considers necessary, we should come to blows with the people wher- 
ever plague has broken out. And we should not do any good so 
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far as the extinction of the disease is concerned, for the people 
would band themselves together in a league of secrecy and sup- 
pression of information. We must lead the i)eople in this great 
business, not drire them. I am glad to be able to say that this 
policy which we have adopted is impressing the people, and that 
disinfection and even inoculation are making progress. I need 
hardly add that, if the provision for plague made in the Budget — 
on which some adverse comment was made — is insuflScient, we 
shall not hesitate to increase it from some other less important 
head. 

Before I pass on to the three great subjects. Education, 
Agricultural Banks and Police, on which I have to notice some 
important comment, I should like to ask the Councirs attention 
for one moment to the general result of our financial administra- 
tion during the last five years. This is the last Budget debate in 
this Council at which I shall preside : and I crave your attention 
while I state the broad results of our stewardship. I have before 
me a statement which, excluding the purely Imperial heads of 
Opium and Railways, shows the gross receipts within the United 
Provinces as estimated for in the Budget, 1896-97, the first year 
of my stewardship, and as estimated for in the budget for the 
current year which has been presented to you to-day. I have 
also before me a corresponding statement showing the gross esti- 
mated expenditure within the Province for the same two years. 
The statement of receipts shows that in the first of the two years, 
that is, 1896-97, the gross receipts were in round numbers 9 
crores and 90 lakhs, while in the current year the estimate is 
for 10 crores and 57 lakhs. The increase in receipts in the last 
over the first year of five years* period is therefore 67 lakhs of 
rupees. Out of this 67 lakhs of rupees something over 41 lakhs 
belongs to the Provincial and Local Account. It is known to the 
Council that of the last five years one was a year of general 
scarcity and local famine : the succeeding year was one of acute 
land widespread famine. It is, in my opinion, very satisfactory 
that within three years of the termination of the famine, our 
revenue, without being in any way forced, should show such a 
marked degree of expansion. 
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Commg BOW to the statement of expenditure, I find that, wliil? 
the gro08 expenditure, excluding the expenditure on purely 
Imperial services, had been 4 crores and 40 lakhs in 1896-97, i^ 
rises to 5 crores and 11 lakhs in the current yearns Budget. Thi» 
shows an increase of 62 lakhs, of which 49 lakha falls to the 
proyincial and local share. With an increase of income measured 
by 41 lakhs and an increase of expenditure measured by 49 lakha 
in the last year of the quinquennium, it mig^t appear to the 
casual observer that our expenditure is progressing more rapidly 
than our income. But the truth is that the excess of expenditure 
shown in our present year's Budget over our income comes from 
our accumulated balances. A comparison of the main heads of 
expenditure in the Budget of 1896-97 and in the Budget now 
before you will show that since the famine the administration 
has been conducted with a strict regard to economy. In point of 
fact it may be said that only in connection with the PolicCi witl^ 
Education and the Public Works Department, has there beeq 
any substantial increase of expenditure. But those are the three 
departments above all others in which increased expenditure waa 
called for by the circumstances of these provinces. We hav^ 
spent no money which we had not to our credit. We have been 
able by economy in various directions to put by money, which 
appears in our balances : and this money we are now spending 
upon those services which most require development, without, 
however, reducing our balances below the minimum prescribed 
by the Government of India. A large part of our expenditure is 
on Public Works. Of course all of this expenditure is not recur- 
rent, and much of it can be curtailed whenever thought desirable. 
I think, therefore, that I may fairly claim the assent of this 
Council to the statement that our finances have been carefully 
administered, and I feel bound to give the credit of this to thp 
two hon'ble members of this Council, Mr. Miller and M?*, Meston, 
who have successively administered them during a period of 
exceptional difficulty. 

I have said that, taken as a wkdo, owr ao^rces of iQ/C(W# 
show a satisfactory capacity of expansi<»u This is p^ticnlarly 
true of l4UDLd Beveuue, Stampa, Excise a^d Irrigation, In ^^^4 
to Land Bevenue, of which so much hm recently hfim ^bH .w4 
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written, I tliink it mhy be said without feat of contradiction that 
the iettl^tnent t)roceedingB carried through in Oudh and the 
North- Western Provinces within the last five years have met 
with public approval. The enhancements of revenue have been 
Moderate: and, in passing finat orders in the assessment state^ 
ments, the Government has been careful not only to keep within 
the half assets limits presoribed for these provinces, but to see 
that the assets were in themselves moderate, and that the en- 
hancement (if any) imposed was not likely to reduce the land- 
lord's 4standard of living or press hardly upon him. 

During the period 1 am reviewing two financial reforms of 
great and far-reaching importance have been carried. I refer to 
the decentralization of the financial management of Local Boards : 
and the establishment of the system of local audit, which is the 
great safeguard of local self-government in these provinces. 
The various steps taken to carry out this financial decentraliza- 
tion, which involved administrative decentralization also, have 
been described to this Council at previous meetings, and I need 
only now oall your attention to the broad financial results of the 
operation. Turning to the statements before me, I find that the 
local Budget of 1896-97 provided for an income of one crore and 
1 1 lakhs in round numbers, and for an expenditure of one crore 
and 12 lakhs. But the local Budget estimates placed before you 
to-day provide for receipts aggregating in round numbers 
one crore and 27 lakhs, and for expenditure aggregating one 
orore and 29 lakhs. Thus the local receipts have increased by 
16 lakhs of rupees, while the local expenditure has risen by 17 
lakhs of rupees, the balance of expenditure over receipts being 
of course met frOi^ the surplus balances. This practically ex- 
presses in terms of money the great transfer which has been 
made f roin Provindal to Local throughout the five years' period. 
Local Boards have, so far as was possible, been placed cm an 
independent financial basis : they now control their own income 
and their own expenditure. While important services previously 
administered by the Government itself have been made over to 
their administration. Owing to the fact thatsorate districts do 
not ooilect in rates sufficient to pay their way, while other 
4istriot8 cdl^t a 8Ur]^it8, we hove not been able to 4iipt&ii9 
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altogether with the system of resumptions from surplus districts 
and contributions to deficit districts. Such resumptions and 
contributions are measured by about 5 lakhs and 7 lakhs respect- 
ively^ and it was the aim of our policy to reach the point when 
the contributions necessary to maintain the funds of deficit 
districts in equilibrium could be made from provincial revenues^ 
leaving to surplus districts the utilization of their own income. 
I feel bound here to express my obligations to a late Finance 
Minister, Sir James Westland. To the timely aid he gave us, 
and to his support in helping our important scheme of local audit 
through the Government of India, much of the success of our 
plans are due. In this scheme of decentralization and in local 
audit system, local self-government in these provinces will find 
its greatest strength and safeguard. I venture to express an 
earnest hope that this policy of the financial independence of 
District and Local Boards will be steadily pursued, and that as 
the years pass on and local bodies show themselves more worthy of 
confidence, an increasing measure of independence in local matters 
may be conferred upon them. 

Some of my hon'ble colleagues have called attention to several 
points of great importance in our provincial administration, and 
I propose to offer a few remarks upon some of them. They have, 
in the first place, called our attention to the necessity of more 
largely providing for agricultural education in these provinces. 
I am glad that the time seems to them to have arrived when such 
an appeal becomes timely. Five years ago the appeal would have 
been out of time, for we were then open to great reproach in the 
matter of even primary instruction. But the last five years have 
been years of strenuous effort in educational matters, and we are 
more than 40 per cent, better as regards the attendance at all 
schools, and nearly 70 per cent, better as regards attendance at 
primary schools, than we were in 1895. While, therefore, I 
cannot at all admit that our educational policy or its working 
has been other than conspicuously successful, I am prepared 
now to welcome every help towards improvement in technical 
directions. I am especially ready to welcome assistance and 
advice in promoting agricultural education. It is known to the 
Sai Bahddur with whom I have had more than one consultation 
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on tlie matter^ that I am entirely in favour of more extended 
instruction in agriculture, and of a large development in the 
agricultural department of these provinces : and I can promise my 
native colleagues that any proposal which they or their friends may 
lay before us will receive from the Government the most careful 
and considerate attention. It is, indeed, a source of great satisfac- 
tion to me to find my native colleagues not restricting themselves 
to merely destructive criticisms upon the action of Government, 
but coming forward with constructive schemes of improvement. 
It is in this spirit also that I welcome the Hon'ble Sri Eam's 
remarks on the subject of agricultural banks. We have all 
heard and read of the poverty and indebtedness of the ryot, and 
of the culpability of the Government in that connection. I do not 
propose on this occasion to take up the cudgels in defence of the 
Government : or to explain how far natural causes or self- 
inflicted evils can account for results which we deplore. But I 
desire to point out to you that one most potent cause of the 
poverty of the ryot is the heavy tax which is laid upon his indus- 
try by the usurious rates of interest he has to pay upon the loans 
he must raise for agricultural purposes. Gentlenien, it is wrong 
to think that the ryot can carry on his industry without incur- 
ring debt. Hardly any industry at the present time is carried on 
without borrowed capital ; and in this respect agriculture is on a 
par with other industries. The capitalist farmer is the exception 
in this country, he is rare in any other country ; and the important 
matter for consideration is how can the tenant get at reasonable 
rates of interest the accommodation which he must have. This 
problem has been solved in many parts of Europe by a system of 
credit associations, or, in other words, by the establishment 
of agricultural banks, and it seems to me that there is a great 
field and good promise for the future of similar banks in India 
if based on sound prindples and adjusted to local circumstances. 
This question has long been the battlefield for theorists, but 
the question is not to be solved by paper discussions, but by 
practical experiments ; and therefore we have set on foot experi- 
ments in various districts. So far as they have gone, these 
experiments are hopeful ; but when it is a matter of introducing 
novel arrangements into an Indian village, we can never be 
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certain of success until it is achieved. However, there is an 
encouraging and wholesome movement in public opinion on the 
subject ; and I can only hope that the Members of this Council 
will do all they can by advice and encouragement to induce their 
influential friends to support the Government and to give the 
experiment of agricultural banks of these provinces a full and a 
fair chance. In Court of "Wards' estates the Government can 
answer for these banks having a fair chance : but we want a fair 
chance for them also on estates not under the Court of Wards. 

There is one other matter among those to which several mem- 
bers have referred that I wish to remark upon. I mean the 
question of Police reform. I agree with them that no more 
important subject could engage the attention of a Local Govern- 
ment, but I would remind them that during the last five years the 
subject has received constant attention. Comparing the Budget 
figures of 1896-97 with the Budget now before you, you will 
find that the provincial expenditure on Police shows an increase 
of 6^ lakhs of rupees, and to gentlemen acquainted with district 
administration it must be well known that the paj of constables 
and investigating officers has been largely raised. However, I 
am free to admit that, although much has been done, much 
remains to be done before the police are a satisfactory agency 
for the maintenance of order and the repression of crime. 
I have placed before the Government of India proposals for 
increasing the number of the inspecting and controlling staff 
and for the creation of a new Native service which shall 
correspond to that most useful class of officers, the Deputy 
Collectors, in the general administration. Arrangements are also 
in progress whereby the headmen and men of local influence and 
respectability in the villages shall be associated with police officers 
in the investigation and detection of crimes occurring within 
their village boundaries. The object is to exercise a stronger 
control than heretofore from above, and at the same time to bring 
from below the action of the police under the influence of local 
public opinion, the expression of which it is intended to make 
effective by assigning to it an important police report of every 
investigation. It will be in the remembrance of some 
gentlemen now listening to me that at my first Darbdr 
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in Lucknow I appealed to the influential landlords and other 
leaders of Native Society to assist with their influence in main- 
taining a control over the police. I stated that without their 
assistance and co-operation it would be difficult for the G-overn- 
ment to maintain discipline and honesty among a very large body 
of men who are not at present well educated as a class : but who 
are exposed by their position to great temptations. I have been 
disappointed with the response which during the last five years 
my appeal has evoked. There have been innumerable complaints 
against the police, but not many instances in which the leaders 
of Native Society have enabled me to act promptly and eflfectively. 
The old customs are too strong for them : but they would bo 
glad, I have no doubt, to get out of the old groove. My great 
hope is that the measures now under contemplation will give tho 
Government the information it is in need of, and will also supply 
the agency by which the information can be turned to the best 
account. In police administration the Government wants to get 
into closer touch with the upper and lower classes of Native Ufe. 
The existing police organization does not permit of this being 
done as fully as we desire ; but we hope the new arrangements 
will supply the missing link. At the same time we are doing 
our best to improve the personnel of the police force and to recruit 
them from better social strata. 

These, Gentlemen, are the remarks which it occurs to me to 
offer to you. Although our present financial position is good, 
some sources of income are not so promising as others. Mean- 
time the demands in every department are growing, and, unless 
we get more favourable terms from the Government of India at 
the approaching revision of the Contract, development must be 
retarded. During the last five years the population has remained 
practically stationary. In the Sanitary Commissioner's Report 
for 1895-96 it was noticed that in the five years after the census 
of 1891 the population had increased by about 19 per cent. The 
recent census shows an increase over the totals for 1891 of 1*86 
per cent. The population has thus remained almost stationary 
during the last five years, and this is owing no doubt to the 
agricultural depression through which we have been passing. 
But we may fairly hope that the provinces have passed out of the 
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cycle of bad harvests into the cycle of good ones : and if this 
be 80^ the people will expect administrative progress from their 
rulers. We look with confidence to the Government of India to 
enable us to respond effectively to the people's hopes. 
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39. — Speech delivered on the occasion of the laying of the 
foundation stone of the Sindu Boarding Souse for students 
of the Muir Central College, Allahabad, on the 29th July 
1901. 

Gentlemen, — Although as you say you have given me short 
notice, still I appear before you this evening in fulfilment of an 
old engagement. Two years ago I promised to lay the founda- 
tion stone of a hostel for Hindus in connection with the Muir 
College, and I wish at the outset to say that I am glad to be 
associated with a movement which must prove highly beneficial 
to the Hindu population of the Province. You have long known 
that I am in favour of the establishment of boarding houses in 
connection with our colleges. Our colleges are situated in large 
cities, and life in these cities is fraught with dangers to the 
minds and morals of young men. Intellectual culture is handi- 
capped when the student lives amidst sordid surroundings, and 
cut off for a large part of each day from intercourse with his in- 
structors and fellow-students. The . association of young men 
with each other in a properly managed residential college creates 
a standard of honour which affects the character of each student 
throughout his life. If we in the North- Western Provinces can- 
not, at the present time, have residential colleges, we can, at all 
events, have approximations to them in a combination of the college 
with its boarding houses, such as that which you propose to estab- 
lish. (Applause.) In the development of education in India I attach 
the utmost value to such combinations ; they give us a practicable 
solution for the difficult questions of the maintenance of dis- 
cipline and the promotion of moral training among students. My 
hope and trust is that the existence of boarding houses, attached 
to colleges, may soon come to be an integral part of our educa- 
tional system, and that the Senate of our University will see their 
way to recognising boarding houses and to laying down rules for 
their control and working. (Hear, hear.) You will thus see. Gentle- 
men, how great is the importance which I attach to such an enter- 
prise as yours, while the contribution of Rs. 20,000 which I am 
prepared to make from Provincial revenues towards your funds 
is sufficient evidence of my practical sympathy with the ends 
which you have in view. (Applause.) 
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Gentlemen^ I wish, with your permission, to take advan- 
tage of this occasion in order to make some observations on 
the educational policy which the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces has pursued during the last six years, and 
which now seeks its legitimate completion in the proposals which 
are before the Senate of the University. I see before me many 
gentlemen who take a keen interest in education, both vernacu- 
lar and English. They will bear me out when I say that six 
years ago one of the most crying wants of the United Provinces 
was the provision of vernacular education for the masses of the 
people. To supply that want was our first endeavour. It is 
unnecessary to enter into details regarding the measures which 
we took to supply this want, but you will be interested to know 
that the results are satisfactory. The number of our vernacular 
scholars shows an increase of 53 per cent, over the corresponding 
number for 1895, while the increase of scholars in the Primary 
classes, which the children of the people fill, is, I unddrstaud, 
nearly 1^0 per cent. I venture to assert that these figures afford 
at once a proof of the success of our endeavours and evidence of 
the reality of the demand for vernacular education which then 
existed, but which some people denied. (Cheers.) 

But it was not for an increase in the number of vernacular 
schools alone that a demand was found to exist. A great desire 
had also manifested itself for an improvement in the quality of 
vernacular education. There are in every district of the Province 
gentlemen who do not speak English, and who do not care to 
have their children educated in English. Many of these gentle- 
men have expressed to me their dissatisfaction with the quality 
of the vernacular instruction which at the time was being im- 
parted in our schools, especially in our Anglo- Vernacular schools. 
This was a serious consideration, and it contributed to our resolve 
to re-examine the entire system of school education of the 
Province, and to introduce into it such improvements as the 
circumstances might show to be necessary. This was the origin 
of Mr. Roberts' Committee, whose recommendations led to the 
remodelling of our school curriculum, and has given to public 
instruction, especially in the lower classes, an impetus and e£i- 
ciency which it had not previously possessed. The final step in 
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the restoration of vernacular instruction to the position which it 
should hold was taken when the University last March, on the 
proposal of the Director of Public Instruction, recognised the 
claims of vernacular languages by placing them on the list of 
studies for the Matriculation Examination. (Cheers.) This, 
Gentlemen, is in brief a statement of what our policy and the 
result of our policy has been in regard to vernacular education ; 
and I believe I am justified in saying that it has commended the 
approval of all classes in these provinces who interest themselves 
in the question. (Hear, hear.) 

I now come to our policy in regard to education in English. 
The matter must be considered under two heads : school educa- 
tion, and college education. It is not to be denied that the 
English education given in our schools was* of an imperfect char- 
acter. The imperfection, I am sorry to say, still largely exists, 
but there has been progress, and the way to greater progress has 
been marked out. I trace the imperfections to two great causes. 
In the first place, children began to learn English too early and 
under unqualified teachers : in the second place, they left school 
for college too soon. Six years ago a child in our English 
schools was taught English jparijpas«w with its own vernacular. 
The child of five years of age who was learning its a/i/, hay, pay, 
was also learning its A, B, C : the result was bewilderment for 
the little brain, and complaints from parents of overwork pro- 
ducing physical debility. Moreover, as I have suggested, the 
only teachers who could, owing to financial difficulties, be em- 
ployed in teaching the rudimentary classes were of the poorest 
description. The results of this combination of adverse circum- 
stances were an ignorance of both English and vernacular which 
pursued the child through the school course, and sent him to 
college an immature and unreasoning boy. (Hear, hear.) The 
knowledge acquired was thin and poor in substance, and overlaid 
with faults which the best subsequent teaching was powerless to 
remove. Our first measure of reform, therefore, was the post- 
ponement of English teaching until the child had passed through 
the lower primary vernacular course ; and, emboldened by the 
success which attended this initial measure, we have now decreed 
a further postponement which will enable a child to pass through 
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the upper primary yemaoular coarse before it begins the study 
of English. In this way we have secured^ on the one hand^ that 
better grounding in the vemacalar which was called for by 
native public opinion^ and^ on the other hand, a more fruitful 
soil in which to sow the seeds of English learning. (Hear, 
hear.) In addition, the substitution of teachers trained in onr 
normal schools, in place of the incompetent English teachers, 
is providing the instructors who will cultivate that soil with 
efficiency. 

Gentlemen, the postponement for three or four years of the 
commencement of EngUsh teaching in our schools appeared to us 
to justify the prolongation of that teaching beyond the stage at 
which it had usually ended. No complaint had been more fre« 
quently made, or witlubetter justification, than the complaint that 
boys who left our schools for our colleges were ignorant of what^ 
they ought to know, immature in mind, and unable to benefit by 
the lectures of college professors. (Hear, hear.) No complaint 
was more frequently made by those professors than that in the 
first and sometimes even in the second year of the college course 
they were compelled to teach down to the level of mere school- 
boy intdligence, and practically to convert their lecture rooms 
into school class rooms. (Hear, hear.) The problem then before 
us was, how to improve the teaching in our schools so as to 
obviate those serious complaints : to raise the standard to which 
the schoolboy should attain before appearing for the Entrance 
Examination, and thus to supply fit material for the operations of 
our professors. We solved the problem by deciding that no 
student should pass the Entrance Examination before he was 16 
years of age, thereby securing to our schools a period of about 
seven years in which to impart a substantial and useful knowledge 
of the Eng^sh language. Consider what the school course is. 
A child does not enter oar primary schools before he is five yeara 
oM. He has to spend three or four years in passing/ through the 
lower and upper primary vernacular courses, that is to say, he ia 
ready to begin English at about nine years of age. The seven 
years between 9 and 16 was, in our opinion, the smallest period 
which could be allotted for the efficient acquisition of English up 
to a standard suitable for matriculation. We therefore fixed on 
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the age of 16 as the proper age for entering into college, and in 
thus fixing a minimum age for matriculation we were fortified 
by the recommendation of Mr. Roberts' representative Committee. 
Moreover, other considerations of great importance made for the 
same end ; I have already noted one — the evil effects which follow 
from exposing immature boys to the temptations of life in the 
large cities in which our colleges are situated. All these consid- 
erations led us to fix 16 as the lowest age at which boys should 
be allowed to enter college; and the University have approved 
of our decision upon this point. My earnest prayer is that the 
decision will not be re-considered for at least a generation. 
(Cheers.) 

I am, however, sorry to say that a certain section of the 
Senate seek to minimize the effect of this wise decision by pro- 
posing that, although students should not enter college before 
the age of 16, yet they should be permitted to pass the Entrance 
Examination at an earlier age (say at 14). Now consider what 
the inevitable result of this proposal would be. It would curtail 
the period of school training from seven to five years, and keep 
boys for some of the best years of their lives (from an educational 
point of view) away from school as well as from college. It 
would keep them in a state of idleness, and expose them to all 
the evils which idleness breeds. I cannot conceive any proposal 
more hurtful than this one to the best interests of education in 
these provinces, or more destructive of the intellectual hopes 
&nd material prospects of the rising generation. (Applause.) 

Without labouring the point any further I will close this part 
of my remarks by saying that our reforms in reference to English 
schools will have the effect of keeping boys to the study of English 
between the ages of 8 or 9 and 16 ; of securing for them better 
tuitional assistance than they have enjoyed hitherto, and conse- 
quently of raising the standard to which they will attain at the 
end of their school career. By this raising of the standard wo 
shall supply our colleges with better instructed, more mature, 
and more intelligent youths, and we shall raise the level of 
general information whereby the public service and private 
enterprise throughout the country will gain great advantage, 
(Applause.) 
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It remains for me to refer to the effects upon our colleges of 
the school reforms which I have explained. At the present time 
the college course for the degree is a four years' course. But, as 
I have told you, the professors are occupied during the first year 
in teaching subjects which should be taught in the schools. 
Substantially then our proposal is to transfer from the colleges 
to schools the first year's college course. The natural result of 
such a transfer would be a reduction of the college course from 
four to three years. The course of the degree in Oxford and in 
Cambridge, and in th^ Irish Universities, is a three-year course, 
and my impression is that the same rule prevails in the Scotch 
and Colonial Universities (some of which, I understand, have also 
the 16-year limit of age for the Matriculation). If our scheme of 
educational reform in schools commands, as it is bound to com-* 
mand, success, I do not see why the college should again go over 
in the first year of the course what has already been taught in 
the school, or why the course for the degree should extend 
beyond three years. (Hear, hear.) 

I am aware that the reduction in the college course from 
four to three years meets with opposition from gentlemen who 
have devoted attention to the subject. These gentlemen may, 
I thinlc, be divided into two classes according as they approve 
or disapprove of the 16-year limit for the Entrance Examination. 
The gentlemen who approve of the rule, but still maintain that 
the college course should be a four-year one, are bound to oppose 
any elevation of the Entrance Examination standard. But a 
raising of that standard is demanded by the administrative wants 
of the Province : and has, as a matter of fact, been affirmed by 
the University. It postulates a transfer of the first year's course 
from the colleges to the schools ; and therefore the question 
comes to this that the only ground on which a four years' college 
course can be maintained rests upon the elevation of the standard 
for the degree. But such an elevation no one advocates, s» that 
I am justified in saying that the argument is conclusive against 
a four years' college course as the sequel to an enhanced En- 
trance Standard. (Hear, hear.) 

Again, there are the gentlemen who do not approve of the 
16-year rule, and who have brought forward the proposal to 
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discredit it upon which I animadverted in the earlier part of 
my remarks. These gentlemen^ it seems to me, are anxious 
to concentrate their eflforts on collegiate rather than on school 
instruction. They aim at having as large an attendance at their 
colleges as possible, and to that end would lower rather than raise 
the standard of the Entrance Examination. All I need say in this 
connection is that their views, as I understand them, are not com- 
patible with my idea of University education, nor are they com- 
patible with that school education which is the necessary founda- 
tion of a really valuable system of college teaching, and which 
also is the crying want of the provinces at the present time. 
(Applause.) 

If I am in a few words to sum up the main objects of our 
educational policy, I would enumerate them thus : (1) the 
improvement in vernacular education ; (2) the postponement of 
English education until children had been grounded in their 
vernaculars ; (3) the improvement in the character of English 
education imparted in our schools ; (4) the postponement of 
University education until the student had reached the maturity 
of mind and the fulness of knowledge required for the proper 
assimilation of college teaching ; (5) limitation of the college 
course (up to the Bachelor's Degree) to such a period of time 
as, having regard to the state of native society, and the pro- 
fessional education to be acquired subsequently, shall be 
appropriate. 

In the remarks which I have addressed to you I have made 
no reference to the character of the instruction conveyed in our 
schools, or the steps that we have taken to improve it. It does 
not enter into my present purpose to deal with this question, 
which, of course, is the most important of all, and in reference 
to which all that I have been saying stands in the relation of 
means to an end. With this great question I may have another 
opportunity of dealing, but on this occasion I content myself 
with saying that it has not been overlooked. Both in the pre- 
paration and selection of text books, and in the education of 
teachers, we have taken steps which public opinion has approved. 
We hope to go further in these directions, because we fully 
recognise that the value of the school depends chiefly on the 
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cbaracter of the teacher, and that no school answers the chief 
end of its existence in which the lessons conveyed by the text 
books are not useful from the moral as well as from the 
intellectual standpoint. (Applause.) In dealing with text books 
we are of course precluded by the well known declarations of the 
Government from interfering in any way with the religious 
beliefs of the people, and you have in your address in no way 
exaggerated the binding force of these declarations, and I ven- 
ture to surmise that in referring to them you have not been 
uninfluenced by ill-considered statements which have recently- 
obtained publicity. For my own part I should have thought that 
this policy of non-interference with the religious beliefs of the 
Indian people was so well known as to call for no re-affirmation. 
But I have lately seen statements in the native press to the effect 
that it is the intention of the Government of India to make the 
reading of the Bible compulsory in Government schools. Al* 
though I thought it was a work of supererogation, I have asked 
the Government of India whether there was any truth in the 
report. I read to you the reply from the Home Secretary to 
that Government with which I have been favoured : — 

'* I am desired to say that there has been no foundation for 
the statement that the Government of India has either taken 
steps to introduce the reading of the Bible into Government 
schools, or asked the Local Governments for their opinions as 
to the desirability of doing so. The Governmelit of India 
approve of His Honour's intention of giving an authoritative 
contradiction to the statements which have been made to the 
above effect.'^ 

I trust that this authoritative contradiction will put an end 
to this report, and prevent its repetition even in the pages of the 
least reputable prints. (Loud cheers.) 

The statement which now I have authoritatively contradicted 
is not the only statement recently published by the newspapers 
from which I dissent. A speech delivered in England by the 
Bishop of Calcutta (who has had small experience of India) has 
created the impression in these provinces that in His Lordship's 
opinion true loyalty and attachment to our rule in India are only 
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to be found among the Native Christian . subjects of the Crown. 
From that view I desire, with all the authority I may possess, to 
express an absolute dissent ; and it is, I consider, a matter for 
great regret that a statement in the cause of religious propa- 
gandism which is disproved even by well known facts of current 
Indian history should have gone forth to the world with the 
authority which attaches to the Bishop's office. (Loud cheers.) 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I thank you for having listened to 
me so patiently, and I end by again expressing my hope that this 
Hostel may confer lasting benefits upon the people of these 
Provinces, and mark an important stage in a great and beneficial 
movement. I regard as an honour your request that I should 
allow my name to be associated with it : and I feel pleasure in 
complying with the request. (Loud cheers.) 
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iO.— Speech delivered in the Legislative Council on the 16th Octo^ 
ber 1901 on the motion that the North-Western Provinces 
Tenancy Bill be passed. 

Gentlemen, — We have now come to the last stage of this 
Bill— a stage at which it is desirable for me to address the 
Council on the general aspect of the Bill and on the debate which 
has taken place. Before proceeding to do this, I wish to preface 
my remarks by congratulating the Council on the approaching 
termination of its labours in connection with the Bill. I partic- 
ularly wish to say to the Members of the Select Committee, as 
the Hon'ble B^ja Tasadduq Basul Khan has said in his remark- 
able speech, that the people of these Provinces and the Govern- 
ment of these Provinces are greatly beholden to them for the 
ability, carefulness, and zeal which they brought to bear upon 
the great task confided to them by the Council. How great and 
arduous the task has been, how well it has been performed, those 
acquainted with the complexities of agrarian and legislative 
questions can fully estimate. 

Gentlemen, in their speeches on the motion that the Bill be 
taken into consideration, the two Hon'ble Members opposite who 
dissented from the otherwise unanimous report of the Select 
Committee complained that the discussion of this question is 
being unduly hastened, and that a great subject, fraught with 
vast consequences to the landlords and cultivators of these Prov- 
inces, is being dealt with without due care and deliberation. I, 
however, hold that no complaint could be made with less preten- 
sion to fairness than that. The Bill has been before this Council 
for close on a year : it has been before the Provinces for nearly 
three years, while the subject with which it deals has been before 
this Government for more than six years. During the three 
years that the question has been before the public, the Bill in its 
successive shapes has been subjected to the closest criticism, and 
I myself have made it a point to meet the landlords at various 
places and to discuss with them in the fullest and frankest 
manner what the motives were which underlie the measure, and 
what the objects were which we hoped to attain through its 
instrumentality. The Select Committee have sat on the Bill for 
the almost unexampled period of over two months ; they met on 
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49 days ; and their deliberations were almost every day as pro- 
tracted as they were laborious. The Bill was republished for 
. general information on the 22nd of June last^ that is^ nearly four 
months ago^ and has since then been scanned and commented 
upon in the public press and at the meetings which the dissen- 
tient Members and their friends have convened for the purpose. 
. It may therefore be said with absolute reason that the complaint 
now made of undue haste is without a shadow of foundation : far 
from being in haste^ we have proceeded in this business with 
extreme deliberation. 

The dissentient Members also complain that they have not 
been supplied with a sufficiency of facts and information bearing 
on the question. People's ideas as to a sufficiency differ : and 
the hon'ble gentlemen will pardon the humorous allusion if I 
«ay that they remind me of veritable Oliver Twists, alwaj^s 
asking for more. Their craving for information is so insatiable 
that I begin to doubt whether it is not another sort of " — ation," 
procrastination, that they are really driving at. But, however 
that may be, the hon'ble gentlemen have had all the informa- 
tion the Government could give them without violating the 
confidence attaching to communications between the Local 
Government and the Government of India. The papers supplied 
to them cover hundreds of pages of printed matter. The truth 
is, Gentlemen, that the vast mass of literature, if I may use the 
term, which has been produced in connection with the Bill, amply 
testifies to the. care and fullness with which the matter has been 
discussed. All things must come to an end, and it is high time, 
in the interests of all concerned, that the discussions over the 
Tenancy Bill should now be brought to a close. I do not 
attempt to conceal the personal satisfaction I feel in assisting at 
the completion of these discussions. The wish to place the 
fundamental agrarian laws of these Provinces on a satisfactory 
basis was the reason of my remaining an additional year in 
India (although my thoughts and good wishes will ever remain 
with the country and the people) ; and the satisfaction of this 
wish, coupled as it is with the belief that these Bills will power- 
fully conduce to the prosperity of the agricultural classes and to 
the strengthening of the foundations of our government in this 
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country, must always be for me a source of contentment and 
"pride. 

It is unnecessary, Gentlemen, that at this stage T should again 
go over the whole ground that we have traversed during the last 
two days ; or repeat in diflTerent form what I have said on the 
particular motions we have disposed of. I will restrict myself 
to what the Hon'ble Nihal Chand has correctly described as the- 
central or cardinal points of the Bill. These are the provisions 
dealing with the acquisition of the occupancy right and with the 
ejectment of the non-occupancy tenant. Dissent has been ex- 
pressed from other clauses of the Bill, though the numerous 
motions of amendment which have been withdrawn in this 
Council bear testimony to the extent of the misapprehensions as 
to the eflTect of the Bill which have prevailed — misapprehensions 
for which the Government is in no way to blame, and which are 
only to be accounted for on the supposition that the objector*, 
coming to the perusal of the Bill with jaundiced minds, failed to 
understand its provisions. Now, Gentlemen, the Hon'ble Nihal 
Ghand having introduced his argument by references to Manu, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and Mr. House (the last mentioned of whom 
will, probably, not be pleased to have himself cited as an advocate 
of extreme zamlnddri rights), maintained that Act X of 1859 had 
made a serious inroad on the landlords' rights : that this inroad 
had been condoned by the lapse of time : that the position thus 
created had become acceptable to the landlords : and that it ought 
not now to be infringed on or violated to the further detriment 
of the landowner. 

Gentlemen, on the historical aspect of the land question in 
India I have in my time had a good deal to say — a good deal to 
say from the ryot's side ; for, besides the Government official, the 
ryot, in my long experience of In^dian affairs, has had few to 
speak up for him. I will not now retraverse this somewhat 
barren field of antiquarian discussion, nor in regard to the subject 
say more than that in the many conversations which I have had 
with zamfnddrs and landlords of all classes and descriptions, I have 
rarely met one who, in quiet conversation, has not admitted to me 
that, according to the immemorial tradition of India, the resident 
cultivator had a right to cultivate his holding so long as he paid 
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the fair rent for it and Was of good behaviour. That tradition 
still lingers in the people's mind : they always appeal to it when 
subjected to arbitrary enhancements of rent or arbitrary eviction. 
But this tradition, in the course of years, has been so much 
broken down by various causes— some avoidable, some inevitable, 
some legislative, some economic : that while on the other hand 
the landlord's power and privileges have beeiji so extended and 
established — that the tradition could not now be revived consist- 
ently with the existing rights of the landlords. Therefore the 
Bill upon this point of the acquisition of the occupancy right 
attempts no more than the removal of the abuses which deviation 
from the intention of Act X of 1859, as explained by the Secret 
tary of State, had produced. Gentlemen, I accept the issue 
oflfered by the Hon'ble Nihal Chand, and with him I say : Do 
not let us go further back than Act X of 1859 ; let us start from 
that Act ; let the principles and intentions of that Act be the 
charter or the touch-stone — which you will — of the reciprocal 
rights and obligations of landlord and tenant alike. Now, what is 
the central principle of Act X of 1859 ? Is it not the 12 years' 
occupation rule ? The dissentient Members may say this rule 
violated the rights of the landlords. I, on the other hand, may 
say that it curtailed the rights of the tenants. But whatever view 
we may take as to the antecedent situation, we must agree that 
the essential feature of Act X of 1859 is the afErmation of the 
12 years' occupation rule, and that this aflSrmation was made for 
the ryot's benefit. Starting, then, from that position, namely, 
that the 12 years' rule of occupancy was introduced — and intro- 
duced in the ryot's interest — by Act X of 1859, I point out the 
well-known fact that the rule failed in its object ; that its object 
was defeated by the legal interpretation placed on the idea of 
continuity of holding. I quoted to you once before, and I now 
quote again, the words which the Secretary of State for India 
(the present Duke of Devonshire) used when addressing the 
Government of India as to the reason why Act X of 1859 failed 
of its object : " The failure of the law of 1859 has arisen from 
an error, not in the principle itself, but in the provision for its 
application. The provision that accrual of the occupancy right 
depends on proof, not of the ryot having been a cultivator for 
J12. years, but of his having held the same land continuously for 
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that period, has enabled the landlord to prevent the tenant 
from acquiring the right either by shifting his field within the 
12 years by inducing him to enter into a written contract 
barring the right or merely by destroying his evidence by 
continuous possession. This error, it appears to me, may be 
guarded against without abandoning the principle.". Gentle- 
men, the provisions of the Bill before this Council go no further, 
in the particular connection, than is warranted by the statement 
of the Secretary of State for India which I have just read to you. 
I beg you to remember that when this Bill comes into operation, 
the law as to the acquisition of the occupancy right will be 
practically as follows : — ^A non-occupancy tenant cannot get the 
possession of any land except with the landowner's consent. If a 
non-occupancy tenant applies to a landowner for land to cultivate, 
he must agree to pay the rent which the landlord may ask. If the 
landlord gives that tenant the land on a seven years* lease, no right 
of occupancy in the holding can accrue. If the landlord gives 
the land from year to year or on a lease for a term of less than 
seven years, the period of the holding will count towards the 12 
years, after which the right of occupancy will accrue. If the 
landlord changes the tenant from one holding to another — the 
relation of landlord and tenant still subsisting between them — 
the period for which the first holding had been held will count 
towards the acquisition of the occupancy right in the new 
one. But if the landlord, before the expiry of the 12 years, 
determines to prevent the growth of the occupancy right, he 
has only to sue for ejectment of the tenant at the end of a 
short lease, or before the end of the year, and his suit must be 
decreed. 

Now, Gentlemen, I venture to assert that this statement of 
the law as it will be when this Bill comes into force, goes beyond 
even the dissentient Members* interpretation of Act X of 1859 in 
only these two points — (1) a change of holding or fields, the 
relations of landlord and tenant between the parties still subsist- 
ing, will not affect the growth of the occupancy right ; (2) no 
lease for a term of less than seven years will bar the acquisition 
of that right. But these are the very two points in which, 
accordmg to the Secretary of State, Act X of 1859 had been 
perverted from its true object and intention. We are, in this 
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Bill, doing no more than restoring that object and that inten- 
tion. It therefore comes to this, that while a landlord who 
really wishes to get rid of a tenant can always do so before the 
occupancy right has accrued, the landlord who, without wanting 
to get rid of the tenant, desires by over-reaching him to keep 
him always in the position of a mere serf, shall no longer be 
able to eflFect his purpose. It is therefore, as the Hon'ble Mr. 
Conlan has said, not the well-meaning landlord whom this Bill 
will affect, but the evil-disposed one. I am glad to think that 
the vast mass of the territorial proprietors of these Provinces 
are well-meaning. 

Gentlemen, the hardships through which we have passed 
during the last six years have led me to carefully examine into 
the conditions of the agricultural classes, and the conclusion I 
have come to — a conclusion which, I believe, I have more than 
once expressed in this Council — is that you can have no true 
agricultural prosperity, no true substantial cultivation, unless the 
cultivator has some assurance of enjoying to a reasonable extent 
the fruits of his industry. The acceptance of this conclusion is, 
I am glad to say, making greater way among the landlord class 
than some are disposed to think. You have heard to-day from 
Mr, Evans of the comparative extent to which occupancy and 
non-occupancy tenants were able to pay their rents to their land- 
lords in the adverse seasons which have afflicted the country ; as, 
indeed, might have been expected by all who have paid attention to 
the matter, the balance of advantage from the landlord's point of 
view lay entirely with the occupancy tenant. Allow me to give you 
another piece of evidence tending in the same direction. Among 
the intelligent landlords who opposed this Bill at the outset 
there was one gentleman whose name I abstain from quoting, but 
whose letter I hold in my hand. Unlike some opponents of this 
Bill, this landlord was open to conviction, and he made up his 
mind to give the Bill a fair trial. In anticipation of the provi- 
sions of the Bill, and not as some have done with a view to 
counteract them, this gentleman began to give seven years' 
leases, and what has been the result ? The result I give you in 
his own words : " I have,*' he writes, " seen that fields which to 
my certain knowledge had not smelt manure for 22 years before 
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this are being manured and more thoroughly cultivated since the 
granting of this seven years' lease." An ounce of fact is said 
to be worth a ton of theory, and I give you that ounce of fact 
for what it is worth. But the experience of this landlord only 
repeats the experience of every country in the world in which 
the cultivator is raised from the position of a mere serf, working 
for others, to the position of a free man cultivating, to some 
extent at all events, for his own advantage. 

The second point. Gentlemen, which the dissentient Members 
properly consider cardinal is the provision of section 68 of the 
Bill qualifying ejectments. As the Bill was introduced into the 
Council it provided that if a landlord demanded no greater en- 
hancement of rent than one anna in the rupee in every five years, 
the tenant must either pay that enhancement or quit his holding. 
If the landlord demanded a higher enhancement than one anna 
in the rupee and the tenant agreed to pay it, the agreement was 
to be valid. But if- the landlord demanded a higher rate than 
one anna in the rupee and the tenant refused to give it, then the 
Bill as originally introduced proposed that the tenant should 
have the right of appealing to the Revenue Court to have a fair 
rent fixed for a term of seven years. That was the proposal 
which this Government placed before the Select Committee ; but 
the Select Committee in its wisdom thought fit to modify these 
proposals and to substitute for them the clauses which now stand 
in the Bill. I have no doubt but that the Select Committee in 
taking that course were influenced by the dissentient Members' 
opposition to the one-anna limitation on voluntary enhancements, 
and that section 68, as it now stands, was more acceptable to the 
gentlemen opposite than thd previous proposals. But in this 
Council we have been told by the Hon'ble Nihal Chand that the 
Bill as it stands is less in the landlord's interests than the Bill 
as introduced. TV hy, then, did the Hon'ble Member and his 
colleague not propose that the original provisions should be 
retained ? I can assure the hon'ble gentleman that had he done 
so, he would have been meeting the wishes of many ryots : aye 
and of very many landlords who do not regard their ryots as 
mere commercial assets. The Hon'ble Member told you that I 
had promised at an interview with the landlords' representatives 
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that I would qualify tha seven yeara' lease clause by uo 
additional limitation, or words to tbat ejQEect. Thera was at that 
time no question of the necessity of any such qualification for 
the provisions of the one-anna limit, and its consequential efiecta 
formed a cardinal part of the Bill. The necessity, of the quali- 
fication arose when the one-anna Hmit went out : it went 
out in Select Committee, long after my last conference with any 
body or section of the landowners, I, ihexefore, am entitled to 
take exception to the Hon'ble Memb^'s. action iri imputing to. 
me an undertaking which, ex necessitate rei, I could not have given. 
It is not the only misapprehensiopi of the Hou'ble Meniber'^ 
which has been cleared up at this Council meeting. When the 
one-auna limit and its consequential, provisions were dropped Qut, 
some check on exorbitant enhancem^ntSs of ^on-occupancy rents 
was absolutely necessary if this Bill was to^ be ^ved f irom becom- 
ing a bad instance of perverted legislation : an instance fit to be 
bracketed with the '' Saftam'' and '' P^njam'' of the Bengal 
Code. The Select Committee in its wisdom accepted the section 
68 as it stands in the Bill, and I have bowed to their decision. 
It is, in my opinion, the very minimum of protection which the 
non-occupancy tenant is entitled tp receive. Remember the con- 
ditions with which we are dealing. They are that the tenant 
has held the land for seven years ; has presumably spent his 
money on it ; that he is willing to pay a fair enhancement of 
rent and is threatened with ejectment because he does not pay an 
exorbitant enhancement. In dealing with this great question 
the interests of the landlords, great though I allow them to be, 
are not the only interests th^t have to be cpnsidered. We in 
this Council have to consider a^so the interests of the country at 
large, of the vast mass of the population, and of the Government 
which has to maintain law and order and do what it can to 
promote the general prosperity. It wo^ld be hurtful to the 
general community^ it would be destructive of progressive agri- 
culture, if every seven years there was to be a dislocation of 
holdings, because, forsooth, exorbitant demands for rent are not 
at once complied with. By all means let enhancement of rents 
be demanded ; but if the fairness of the demand is disputed by 
tenants anxious to remain in their holdings, anxious to pay a fair 
rent, to support their families, and to support the Government, 
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whose foundation they are, then I say " Live and let live " : let 
there be equity and fairness in the adjudication of what the fair 
rent may be. All that this Bill provides in this connection is 
that when a landlord desires to eject a tenant who has held his 
land for seven years because the tenant questions the fairness of 
the rent enhancement demanded, that question shall be submitted 
to the arbitrament of an impartial tribunal. If the question be 
not one of rent enhancement, if the landlord desires to eject the 
tenant as unsuitable, or because he wishes himself to resume the 
land, there is nothing in this Bill which prevents him from 
ejecting the tenant and resuming possession of the land. To 
this aspect of the case prominence has been given by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Hardy during the debate, but not by the dissentient Mem- 
bers, either in their minute of dissent or in this Council. But 
I must remind them that the suppression might mislead public 
opinion ; and that, as Members of this Council, a duty lies on 
them to enlighten and not to cloud the public judgment on a 
question of this kind. 

Gentlemen, you have during this discussion heard the objec- 
tions to the Bill from the dissentient Members : from them you 
have heard nothing regarding its advantages, and except from 
the Hon'ble Mr. Roberts, but little regarding the disadvantages 
the Bill will inflict on the tenant class. Of the disadvantages to 
which my hon'ble friend most properly called our attention I was 
not unmindful; but, as I pointed out in my remarks, in his speech 
there are more than countervailing benefits. The benefits also 
which the Bill confers on the zamlnddrs are great and manifest. 
It is not a one-sided Bill, as it would be if the objections raised to it 
had prevailed. While it seeks to help the ryot, it also helps the 
landlord. The simplification of procedure, the reduction in the 
expenses of litigation, the more effectual safeguard against the 
transfer of the ryot's rights — these and other provisions are great 
benefits conferred on the landholders. Therefore I say, with the 
Hon'ble Mr. Conlan, that, from the point of view of all interested 
in the land, this Bill will effect a very great improvement in the 
existing law. 

Gentlemen, I think that, on the whole, the Government has 
reason to be satisfied with the reception which this Bill has met 
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with* While I do not say that there has been no opposition to 
the Bill, T do confidently assert that no Bill of such magnitude 
dealing with such a subject has evoked less real opposition than 
this has. And this I attribute to the fact that there has been 
from the beginning no concealment of our intentions and ob- 
jects. We have from the outset taken the landlords and people 
into our confidence ; and by frank and open conferences and dis- 
cussions sought to make the Bill useful and acceptable to all 
concerned. This frankness has to my own knowledge disarmed 
much opposition and confirmed many landlords in their anteced- 
ent belief that the Government which had stood by them in their 
hour of need would not knowingly injure them in their dignity 
or property. The Bill, I can well believe, is not acceptable to 
the new-fledged zamfnddr who deals with his tenants on commer' 
cial principles ; but as regards the old territorial aristocracy of 
the country, this Bill will only confirm existing practice, when 
it is not needed to reclaim that practice from the evil ways which 
takes no heed of the fact that the ryot is also of flesh and blood, 
and that he has feelings and passions which, if overstrained, lead 
to results which are unpleasant alike for the landlord and the 
Government. 
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41. — Speech delivered in the Legislative Council on the 17th October 

1901. 

Gentlemen, — VTq have now disposed of all the business on the 
Agenda paper ; but before the Council adjourns I wish to say a 
few words, the last that I shall address to you. We have now 
worked together JFor nearly six years, and during that time we 
have placed upon the statute book nseveral Acts of first rate 
importance. First in point of time comes the Honorary Munsifs* 
Act of 1896, with which 'my friend Mr. Evans was so honourably 
connected. By that Act Village Courts, more of arbitration than 
of law, have been established for the disposal of petty civil dis- 
putes. Th6 costliness of our Civil Cburts has 6f ten been made a 
subject of reproach to us, and we have been pressed to provide 
some simple and inexpensive procedure whereby people who are 
not litigious may have iSheir petty disputes adjudicated upon at 
their very doors by a tribunal in which both parties repose con- 
fidence. Such a tribtinal is furnished by the Honorary ^Munsifs* 
Act with which "we have been experimenting for the last few 
years, and I am glad to inform you that the success of the 
experiment has been so pronounced that I have now taken steps 
to largely extend the operation of the Act. In time I hope 
that it may be possible to extend it to every village of these 
Provinces. 

Next in point of time comes the Court of Wards Act, which 
has greatly improved the procedure of that most useful depart- 
ment of the public service. In regard to this Act, I will only 
say that the doubts which were expressed regarding it while it 
was still under our consideration have already largely disappeared. 
The future success of the Act will greatly depend upon the 
ability and trustworthiness of the establishments maintained by 
the Court of Wards, and in. view of this the Government has 
made — as, during the discussion on the Bill, I promised you it 
would make — arrangements for emplojring in future as Court of 
Wards managers members of the permanent Provincial staff. 
In this way it will come to pass that, if any manager is found 
unsuited for his position, he can be removed to his former post 
and a hotter man supplied. 
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The next Act I have to mention is the North-Westem 
Provinces and Oadh Municipalities Act, which has placed the 
Municipal Administration of our cities and towns on a clearer 
and more scientific b&sis and increased the independence • and 
usefulness of our Municipal Committees. 

The next Adt we have passed is the Oudh Settled Estates Act, 
which enables a Taluq(ddr to entail the whole or a portion of his 
estate, and in this way to place it beyond the danger of being 
lost to his family by the extravagance of spendthrift heits. I 
am glad to say that some Taluqddrs have already availed them- 
selves of this Act. More would follow their example if only 
their estates were free from debt. My S^pe is that a way will be 
found whereby the (^oration of the Court of Wards Act will be 
combined with the Settled Estates Act, so that an indebted 
estate be brought within the beneficent influence of the new law. 

Lastly, there are the three great measures which we have 
passed this week, and which now only await the sanction of His 
Excellency the Viceroy to become operative. On the three Acts 
I need say nothing beyond an expression of my belief that they 
will do vast good to the country, and that, before many years 
have passed, their critics and opponents will have been converted 
by the logic of facts into supporters and approvers of them. 

Besides these great and beneficial measures, the Council has 
also passed into law some measures of minor and local import- 
ance, to which I need not more specifically allude. 

Gentlemen, there is no denying the importance of the mea- 
sures' I have mentioned. They fundamentally improve the basis 
of civic and agrarian life in these Provinces ; and no one consider- 
ing them will deny to this Council the credit of far-reaching and 
fruitful legislation. No one will question that in all the Council 
has done it has had the true interests of the country at heart, 
and has ungrudgingly bestowed valuable time and unremitting 
attention on the business which came before it. 

So far as I can at present see, there are only two matters of 
cardinal importance which call for legislation in the immediate 
future. One of these is in connection with our Excise system, 
and the other is in connection with District and Local Boards, 
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A Bill to amend the law regarding Excise has been prepared ; 
but amid the many pre-occupations of the Government, no time 
has been found to draft the Bill in connection with Local Boards. 
The principles, however, which such a Bill should follow have 
been placed on record. 

Gentlemen, it only now remains for me to bid you a respect- 
ful farewell. I am deeply sensible of the consideration with 
which you collectively and individually have always treated me 
amid the difiPerences of opinions which, in such a Council as this^ 
must often exist. But our proceedings have, I am proud to say, 
been ever characterised by good feeling and a spirit of forbear- 
ance for each other, and it will always be pleasant for me to 
remember that, under such agreeable conditions, I had the great 
honour of being your President for so many years. 
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